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ESSAY THE SECOND, 

CONTINUED. 



_ . SECTION III* 
On the Proposal Ion of Emtur and SaptfUition, 

AS beueficial as these men had been while, 
they stood distinguiftbed by knowledge and 

wisdom, or by pretensions to them, not by rank, 
as mdividualsy not as members^ ui a particular or- 
der, 

* I HAvt sometimes tWoii)|;bt) and' said, perhapft,- in imr 
conversations, that the life df mankind may' be compared 
aptly enough to that of every individual, in respect to fhe'ac- 

rjuisition ot bcU»nce. '1 Ikh is in both a state of infancy, of 
adolescence, of manhood, and of dotage, to be observed. 
The ideas of infancy are taken supcrficiaUy fi*om the 
iirst appearances of things to the senses. They are ill 
compared^ ill associated* and compounded into notions for 
the most part either trifling and absurd. In adolescence, ideas 
increase and grow a little better determined. Experienceandl 
observation compare and compound them better. In man* 
hood, the judgment is ripened, the understanding formed, the 
errours ot furiiier suites are assumed to be corrected, und the 
farther progress of sci(>nce to be more sure. Tims it should 
be, no doubt. But afiections and passioni» multiply, and ga- 
dier strength, in the whole course ijf this progress. What is 
gained one way is lost another : and if real knowledge in« 
Vox» VL B creases^ 
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It £SSAT THE SECOND I 

der, they became hi>rtful, in many respects, when 
they coQiposed a community within a commumty, « 
had a separate interest, and, by consequence, a 

separatf^ policy. I pretend not to cor>sicler how 
their power encroached on that of the state, and 
became independient on it, nor how their wealth 
increased, to the impoverishment of all other or- 
ders. We may guess at the ancient by what we 
know of the modern clergy, and may be allowed 
to wonder, tiiat in those days, as well a& in our 

Ureases, real errour mixeft and incii^ases withr H. Fancy 'may 
not Jinjpoee a; it did, perhaps, but it may iiKline strongly U> 
cfMur; alid aatfaorityaird' eastern will do the rest. They viH 
iAveft the iHvole order of ■ science. Ignorant ages aaA ignmnt 

riMfom will impose on the most knowing ; a-nd even in the 
same age aii4 nation, iniancy imposes oi> adolescence, and 
adpksccncc on nmuliood, tili the great round is iiuiabed, and 
the philosopher, who began a child, ends a child. 

Let this b^: applied principally te knowledge in the First 
Vhiffiop^y. Arts of all hinds> and laaiiy other sciences^ have 
heiNi iiiipj(oved opt so much^ by building, on as by laying 
new fouadayioiw ; not so much by assuming implicitly princi* 
pies, either ancient or modera, as by exantining all, and 
adoptii^ or rejecting, or inventi[ig, without any regard to au- 
thority, Tlic veyy reverse ot* this proceeding lias been prac* 
tis«d in matters ot the First Philosophy ; and the professonj 
of it at thia hour^ in the mature age of philosophy, do little 
more vexy often than-repeat the bahhliogs of .it s infancy^ and- 
the salli^ of it's yoiOhi These men are more properly ancient 
philosophem than, tbose whom th<^ call so« They live indeed 
in, the mature age of pliilosophy. But in this age, whenever 
metaphysics and theology are concerned, they seem to rush 
lui waid iulo H state of dotage, and affect to hold the language 
that tlie First Philosophy held, in Oriental, Egyptian, and 
Grecian Schools^ before she had learned to speak phuo« 

own. 
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aVn, it has been found so hard to discoveri l^a^ 
dkitr^h civil gbvernment cannot AiMst sd wetf 

without religion, religion may subsist and flourisb 
too without ecclesiastical government. It mil bc^ 
Enough for my purpose, to observe to what diJ^ 
gree of wealth and povrer this order arose in the 
tetioiK^ wci of, and to show bo# it pr'opagated 
mottt* in philbiophy, attd'fifoperstitionin rdigioni 

As to the first, then, the reverend Magi iff 
F^rsia' had tfa^ prbViflte of teaching princes how* 
to govern, and of assis(tihg their pupils in govern* 
ment afterward. It was much the same in £gypt| 
wtt^e the pi^esti^ had* the peculiar right to ad'^ 
monish and to reprove, indirectly, at least, the 
kings. In Ethiopia, this prerogative was carriedf 
ikrther; fo^ there the kihgs'wc&re ordered to dte 
whenever tlie priests thought fit, till a sacrilegious 
king, Erg^menes, I think, arose, broke into the sa- 
ctddc6\lii^f atid put these ghdstty tyrants thtai- 

?elves la death. This did not happen neither till thd 
bloody inquisition had been long in possession of 
Ibis power; if Ergamefnes lived abotit the timte of 
the seeond Ptolemy. The wealth and t!ic iinmtt^ 
ties of thisoi'der were as exorbitant as the author- 
Hjr flrMF' |Mwef. xHnf leartt ftcnii Diodof 
the Sicihaii, not onlv, that this order had raised 
itself to a partnership in the sovcreiignty, but to 
anf exettiptlort from ail imposkions and'bordenj; 
for thie menlhers of it were "participes imperii—- 
cunctis oncribus immunes/* and they had alsa 
third df1h6 #hc8e property of Egypt A4 to 
their inunfanities, there is an astonishing instance 

J^S in 
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4 £S8AT TH£ second: 

in the book of Genesis. The miserable people 
were obliged, in a great famine, to sell thf ir laad&, 
to the king for bread* . But the lung gavs.bread 

to the pnebti ; the^ ate their fill, and kept tlieir 

, To speak now of the manner in which, and the 
reasons for which, this order of men propagated 
errour ia jp^hilosophy, aiid superstition in religion,, 
^t it J^ousider.ed> how necessary it y:a& for them 
to maintuiu that reputation pf sanetity, know- 
ladg^ ai^^ )|Fisdpin, .pi^ which ^bis , esteem and re- 
verence ^had been- founded. They had provided:^ 
tiieina^ves many supports, in the form ai^. con*. 
stitiiiJon pfUie. CgXP^tiftp and other goviernraei^ts 
but they saw, at the ^me. time, like aUe men^ 
how ^ne^^sary.it wq^ to continue ^n. force and 

VXP^^ ,^St/^PS^^^ principles of the empire tlfiey 
bad over the minds of men, on which all the rest 
depended. The gen/sral scheme of their policy^ 
th^ref^re^ , a^etif^ to ^ve been this. They built 
tl)eir whole sy^t^m of philosophy on the supersti- 
tious opinions and pj^actijpes, tliac bad prevailed in 
da;^ of .tte greatest .ignqraincje: 9^^r 
quence, their principal object wfs, false, not real 
science. - Real science would have discovered 
theh* iaUacies in a multitude of instajnces; aiid it 
would have served thieir cl^ief purpose effectually 
in none, it* tbey b^d left it unsophisticated. Be- 
sides, men began. ta rise, as TuUy . expresses him* 
self, k necessariis ad elegantiora." They might 
therefore have been overtaken by some wiio were 
not of their order, in real, or have been dptecte<i| 

111 
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ZKROUR AND SUPERSTITION. S 

In Ikntastkal seimoe. Il; was fit, th'erilbf^ thiac 

tiiey should guard ftgainst both thei^e 'accidents ^ 
aod they did so ifith inu^bci|Oftiog*i Xbey tik^ 
tiplied and eaaggeraled their pretensions ti such 
kinds of ktiowledge, as evci y man was conscious 
'to himsdf that be could notvc^ttire ; and yetia 
^vcry man was prepared 'to belieiTe, accbrdii^ to 
the prejudices of the age, that they had acquired 
hy traditiensf derived from aiMjieiit sages, or even 
-l^ divine- iHuminationsj and 'a correspondence 
several ways carried on with gods and dieniond. 
But stiU tbey did not rest tbeir security even* <m 
this alone. They had other expedients, and they 
.employed them artfully and successfully. »Most 
4>f their doctrines' were wisapped up in the nQftte- 

Tious veil of allegory. Most of them were propa- 
^ted in tiie mysterious ciplier of sacred dialects^ 
of saoerdotsL fettei6» -and of* hierogljrpbical eba^ 
racters: and tiie us(.iul distinction of i ah XHit ward 
end inward doctrine was invented, one for the 
vulgar, and one for the initiated ; that is/'One fdf 
those to whom it was useless, or danjjerous, to 
tiust tiieir secret ; and one tor those, tl\e ability, 
creduliljr, or eothusiasm of whom they had sti£^ 

ciently tried by a long noviciate. Among " tlie 
ibrst, allegory passed for a literal relal^n of iiacts, 
and hyperbole wee the cotoiiooff style, jftmont; 
the last, all was fraud or folly. *We see enough 
of the hrst in the Old Testament, to make hotli 
)m>baUe* Much In Uits manner, I think, that the 

corruption of tiie First rhilosophy was established 
in Egypt ^ad tha £a!ity from whence it spread to 
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idtflaiMt OMMPAH^ and <y»taatiiga6« after it bcca^ 

^, trfw(te the hands of mm, in whom Jblie clia- 
md^rs Ql p.^tiQ$opUeirs /und.pri^t^ Here c/iu^ 

It would be tedious and useless, to descend into 
jnaoy particui«i*s conceimog tijye wieus &y&ttfm 
w£ polytheism and idolatry* I^et us 4Boment our- 
selves uilb malving bouie few observations, that 
loay point out U^e prop^giitioa ol eiirour in 
jiadiml theology, as it desoended from tins Sgyp* 
tians and other nations to the Greeks. Tolje 
^riicuiar abouc x\&^ of it would be ridieulous 
afisGtaftton. It arose ioog beft>re the inen, who 
;appear to us to have been the lirst teachers of it, 
-eauMxl. Pberecydesy of iftyro^, wbo irrii io prose, 
-and pbitosophised out of verse aod song the first 
;among the Greeks, wtras the niaster of Pythagoras 
-tjid Tbales, who fouadi^d the Uaiic aod Ionic 
Mets, and lived, tbere&re, later than the fifdeth 
olympiad. Homer and Hesiod bved, indeed, he- 
iore tiie ini thutioa of the olympiads, and perhaps 
ipucb about the same time; though Tully, or 
Catofi plac^ yiour blind map long befuje the 
elb§r. 

Bat I afti far from tkinluog, chat Hofner meant 

his Iliad aud Odyjssey should pai>5 lor philujsophi- 
cal pQem» ; tbou^ it has tte iwdoM of 
pedants, alnnost from his own age to ouss, to 
extol him aod cejQ^ure biai A3 a piiilos^Uer* lie 
neamt to ftittec bis i;piiAtrymaii» iny recordiag th^ 

* 

feats 
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tMB ef their Racestofs^ tbe vaiottr of toiM, ud 

the prudence of others ; and he employed for tbe 
machinery of his poem the theology of bis age, as 
Tasso. aiMi Milton have employed that of thein* 

Had Arnobius, and much more such a weak phi* 
losophcr as Justin, or sucli a warm rhetor ai 
TertuUiaii, lived in our days, you would have been 
attacked in your turn, and have been made the 
father of Bosyorusianism, and of all the silly 
doelrines about sylphs and gnomes ; just as rea^ 
6onabiy as Homer has been attacked, by tiie ateal 
of Christian writers, for teaching polytlieisai and 
idolatry. I believe, too, that you would ha^e beM 
as well deteuUed by your commentator, by his 
interpretations of your allegories, and by bis 
explanations of the bidden sense of the Rape of 
tbe Locke, ior instance, as Homer was by Uiose 
who found out a hidden sense in all his ii^bles^ 
and who judged, that he must have been very 
knowing in natural piuiosophy, because he men- 
tions sun, wind, rain, and thunder, for which you 
laugh at Politian and others of his learned udr 
piirers*. 

They who represented Homer afe a great 

philosopher, haye made themselves ridiculous. 
They who have represented him as the great 
auttK>r of pQlytheism, idolatry, and superstition, 
have done him wrong. Manv ancient baids 
^ouiisiied long beibre hiui. W ho they were, 
fvhether the name of Orpheus^ for instancf^ wii9 
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given to different persons, like that of Pbar^ioh, auJ , 
that of Zoroaster, very probably ; whether it was 
derived from a Phoenician, or Arabian word, that 
signiiied knowledge, as.Vossius thought; whether 
no such man as Orpheus ever existed, as Aristotle 
' thought ; or whether the verses ascribed to him 
were writ by a certain Cecrops*, as the Pytha- 
gorieians pretended, it matters little. We may 
reason in this case much as Tully does about 
Atlas, Prometheus^ aud.Cepheusi; aud we may 
conclude, that the fabulous anecdotes, with which 
old traditions were crowded about Orpheus, to 
mention the most famous only, and the doctrines 
he taught, and the mysteries be instituted, prove 
at least thus much, that Egyptian theology and 
many of those superstitions had been imported 
into Greece long before Homer lived. We may 
easily figure to ourselves^ with what advantage 
this theology, and these superstitions, were intro- 
duced among the ri^de, illiterate, and, at that 
time, half-savage Greeks, from a nation as famous 
as the Egyptian, and by men, whether I^ptians, 
Phcenicians, or Greeks, who had been the scho- 
lars of priests, propiiets, seers, and magicians ; of 
holy men who saw visions, and dreamed dreams, 
and enjoyed every sort of divine communication, 
in a country, where dynasties of gods had ruled 
so long. Plato had the front, in a much more 
enlightened state of Greece, to publish his own * 
whimsies^ .or. tbo^e of Py thagpras, in TimaE;p3| 

I 

* De Nat Deor. L i. t XuicuU Quaes* 1. ^. 

on 

•4 * 
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ERROUH AND SU J^ERSTITION. 9 

<Mi tbb faith of men begotten by gods, and there- 
fore well aequaiated with their fathers. Might 
not these smssionary poets, or their masters, pase 
for such sons of the god% in the dark ages we re- 
fer to ? Or, might not that divine fury, the sure 
mark of inspiration, be ascribed to them, which . 
•was believed to seize the sibyls, and which seized 
the prophets, and the sous of the prophet^^ 
among the Jews ; nay, even those who happened 

• to fall in their way, as we learn from the Bible, 
that it seized not only Saul, but even the men he 
iiad sent to take David. 

We may believe, that Homer's predecessors 
went about singing their spiritual and moral 
canticles, philosophical rhapsodies, and heroical 
ballads, as tradition repoits that he did after 
them* What became of their hymus or canticiefi 
,¥re know not, whether any were preserved, or 

' when they were lost. But los* they were, which 
the scattered hagiiients of uis works had been 
likewise, if they had not fallen by accident into 
ihe hands of Lyciirgiis, as Plutaicii, wlioni you 
cite for this fact, relates ; and if Solon had not 
perfected the compilation of tliem, as Diogenes 
Laertius relates, uhoui 1 wi h you had cited 
likewise, to show, that the two greatest legislators 
of Greece published the two first editions of 
Iloruci . Ill this manner his writings became the 
solo repertory to later ages of M the theology^ 
4>hilo8ophy, and history of those which preceded 
his. All the scribblers oi Circece imiiaied, and 

' j>ill9ged them, and none more than Piaco. 

Solon 
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Soloa had studied philosophy in Egypt, ondar 

the two most celebrated priests of Heliopoiis 
ab4 SaiSf and had learoad evea the Atkntie 
language, according lo the report of Piato. ^is 
consideration might influence the legislator 
tftrocigly, in favour of a poet who had been sidll- 
^d in the political, mythological, and every other 
part of Egyptian knowledge, above liuee cen- 
turies before he went to tiiat sc1km>1 for instruc- 
dofi. But the general reputation of Egyptian 
wisdom, the beauty of liiose poems wherein they 
found, or imagined that they found so much of it 
interspersed, and the loss perhaps of what their 
first poetical reformers iiad committed to wruing, 
if they had writ any thing, might raise the esteem 
for Homer among all the Greek philosophers, to 
that exorbitant and even ridiculous height, to 
whieb in fact it rose. As soon as the rage of 
making complete systems of philosophy, wherein 
theology and legislative knowledge had always a 
principal share, began to be the prevailing mode 
in Greece, every system-maker thought it neces- 
sary to be armed with the authority of liomer: 
and they did for this purpose, the same thing by 
liib writinjis, that St. Jcroui ^'dys, somewhere or 
other, was done by the sacred writings, every one 
endeavoured to drag them to his sense, even when 
they were contrary to it. " Scripiuras trabere 
** repugnantes/' 

The poems of Hdmer,'and the whole Pagaq 
theology, like embroidered or painted curtains, 
coarsely wrought by super&tition first, and after* 

war4 
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ward enriched and faeightened in thair' ^olomit^g 
hy ihQ imagmUQi^ of (lOfStA, hid the trae 
ivherein 4te priocipt^s wiMml iteology ve to 

be found, from vulvar si^i, ^hich they (unused 
imUh gau.dy aod grotesque %ure^, out of the pro* 
portions wd form of oolure, divine or bttman, 

inislcad of showing this scene in that simplicity, 
in which it will a})pear .i^ every sober leye. The 
true sceoe, yrfaereiD ibe principles of natural the- 
ology are to be found, was signified, yierhaps, 
in that remarkable ioicrifiUoa qu a tumble at bais, 
Vfhick Plutarch mentions, boirevjsr difftreody 

that may have been interpreted. ** I am all that 
im beep, ie» w4 ^haU be^ and my v^il no 
morial bas ever yat reinoiirad." Tbis veil ra* 

presented the works of God, in whicli and by 
which alooe he iis to be discovered, as far as he 
has thought fit to coounnDioate any ktiowledga of 
himself. Ijcyond this veil the eye of human rea- 

call dk^fit nojLhing. By the help of theae 
images, we may form a joal and dear notion of 
the ditfert'ut ways by which men run into errour, 
00 this iaippf tant subjeet ; the generality, by ne- 
glecting to contemplate God in the works of 
Go4 : philosophers, by atiempiing to remove tlie 
veil, to contemplate God in his nature and es- 
sence, not in Ms works alooe. Tlie vulgar per- 
sonihed, deihed, and wor:>hipped the works, vvith- 

looking up to the worker, as their poets liad 
Ifuugbt cl)eni : the generation of the vistble world 
was tp them a generation of inviaibie gods ; tor 
b»i Uifm ideas of pqwer and wisdom^ of 

good 
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^ood and aril, from' the phftiKimMa; luid cbey 

personified and deified not only these, but affec- 
•tioDSy passions, and aliQost every complex mode 
.that the human- ftiiftd can frame, ^hen- they 
-were in this proftise mood of deification, wc can- 
;not wonder if they deified those men from whom 
.they had redehted great bebi^s, nor if ' tutelary 
heroes became tutelary gods. Some of the philo- 
' -sopbers, having bfen led by a more full and ac- 
curate contemplation of nature to the ktioi^iedge 
of a Supreme self-cxistent Being, of intinite 
power and wisdom, and the first cause of all 
tlnngs, were not contented with this degree of 
knawiedge. They would explain, they would 
even analyse the divine nature. - They made a 
system of God^s moral as well as physical attri- 
butes, by which to account for the proceedings of 
'his providence; and reasoning 'thus beyond all 
their ideas, by a certain agitation and ferment of 
the mind, they remained in the labyrinths of ab- 
surdity they had formed acknowledging the ex- " 
istenceof this Monad, this Unity, devated above 
all essence and all inteiligeoce, and yet neglecting 
to worship him; conforming to the practice of 
idolatry, though not to the doctrines of poly- 
tiieism. 

But how true soever all this may be, atid much 

more to the same eflFect, that might be added, yci 
the great principle, that maintained all ihe corrup- 
tions of natural religion, was that of priestcraft. 
Philosophers and priests were the same persons 
long ; a& 1 imagine, that bards and pluiosopiicFs 
- : 1 m 
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bad been before : and when .tbe^ jts mn aed tbeir . 

distinct cluiiacters, the priests were Loo powerful,, 
and the peo[>ietoo bigolted, to hope f<^r fiay re£ur- 
mation. An opposition to the .givosaest supemi'-. 
lion, or a disbeliel of diat rabble ol' tbe sky, those 
g(odd ot (^^rent ranks and dift'erent^ii^oyeoeat^; 
those celestial hu;sbands and. wi?e6^ Attbersand 
chiliiren, bi olhersand sisters, would have |>assed 
ijpr Mh^u j^f.^jQd tbe ^best men would imei 
beeti reputed atbj^tSy and have been treated] 
accordingly, as^ Socrates was. It was in these. 
OQun^ijes tJ^a^ ^t; i^in several. countries now..; 
Nothing was top ab^u^d for stupid credulity to, 
r/5pc^ye,;^nor for. arti^cft euiboldenetl. by succGMy, 
u^iifOffi^f Sham . inm*Gl|e;i;'^erp shown, like other^ 
false wares, ifi a prqper light, and at. a proper 
distance ; and t^ose errours, wiiich had contracted 
the rust of antiquity, became, for that reason, 
alone, venerable. In short, the whole schetne, 
religion was applied then, as it is in njiany> 
aopinl^ies, Christian and others, still,, to tbe ad^; 
irantage of those who had, the conduct of it. The 
wor^h^jo^ne ,God,^ $^d.tiie siuipUcity oi natural- 
celigBcmi* wopid n9ttienre. their turn. Gods were 
multiplied, that devotions, and all the profitable 
rites and, ceremonies which bclonnred to thein. 
mi^^ is/e "Stf *,Vf04 The iiiYisihle Mithras would 
have been of little value, . wiiiioul the visible, to 

the magi 'u.^f^^i ^ ^ ^'^^ ^^^y g^^rhc and- 

onaonsi were mqre«lucratiyef diivinities in Ic^wer. 

Egypt, than Kncph had ever been in the upper, 
ikt lart^r: it was lu^t the first Philosophy, 

alone 
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alone that Tvas thus corrupted, but cv^ry oth^i^ 
part of science, that could be wrested and mis- 
applied td the i^ihd purposes. The p^iestHockT 
hcfid it, in Egypt, and iti the oth^r counines from 
wtovce the Greeks derived their knoii<^iedg!ev t& 

a rtitixtin of <ec1e»asttcal pcHkj, and' a'wi^' 
one it was, to keep every part of science like a 
motiopoly itt tb^ir own hand, and to be of sdme- 
real use tb mankind, in that inainner at Icfast: Oh* 
thi.^ principle, they cultivated arithmetici and 
gSKMtVtf. Arithmetic mi^t be of ase to thah, 
in order to caic?ulate the number of their* gods and 
dsemons, or the revenues they enjoyed; which^ 
was no easy tissk : geometry might hdp tbetn tb' 
set out the bounds of their possessions, and serv^e- 
to other temporal purposes ; for they had not 

discdt^rcd,' as sobid nliddem - itriters- havts 

done, how m cII geometry may l>e applied to prow 
- the iuimortality of the soul, and to the sohrtion of 
other metaphysicieil and tbeologicai proUefiis*' 
But they had still more use for physic and astro- 
nomy, to both of which they applied iljeinselvca 
Hfith industry and sttcc^ and both of whic^ they' 
iliadesubservicut to tiieir great design. ** Medi- 
cina animi," physic for the soul, was the titie 
of sotifie books of Mercuty, that were carried kt 
tlie faiuous procession dcscriljcd by Cleii^cnt of 
Alexandria. It may be, that the principles and 
of theurglic magic were laid down in thoser 
saci^d writings, and that the Egyptian priests 
pretended to raise themselves and others, by the 
OlM6rvaf ioR of these rules, to such conttmmion 

with 
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With the god^f u$ to employ their diviM povi^et' 
and knowledge whenever they were necessary. 
But tbe physic cooTersant ab6ut bodily substances 
only produced aMttier sort ef magic, which ttmy 
becalieci natural ; since it conbistod in this, that the 
eflfects of causes vefy natural wei^ ascribed by 
ignuraru |)eople, not indeed alwa;^ and absolutely 
tefa superna^ral power, but always to a power 
ftfid ktiowted^ above those of any other men than 

their magicians : aud that a 20 od chemist-' 
was deemedyjike our friar Bacon, a conjurer. 
Thtis agfikin listroQomy> which had been col* 
tivated long under the name of astrology, 
dwindled into that contemptibie science which 
at'llMs dify so justly distingoislied from if. Freut^ 
considering the motions, men grew attentive fo* 
the supposed inflaenees of the stars; and that 
lidkokras scene of fraud opened itself, which con-' 
tfnues still to impose in the East, where astrolo- 
geie^ who cannot make an almaaack^ goTem* 
pridees and nations, by pretending to read their^ 
destinies in the sky. 

The whole system of mythology and Pngah' 
theology n^as so absurd, that it could not- have 
been introduced into common belief, if it had not 
begun to 4e so, like other absurd systems of re-* 
Iigk>n, in times of the darkest ignorance, and 
among creatures as irrational as Greenlanders, 
Samojedes, or Hottentots ; if after that, e^four 
And knowledge growing up together, the former 
bad not outgrown the other, and maintained itself 

against 
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against the improyemeDts of bumaii , reason afid 

of knowledge, by the force of habit ; and finally, 
a lQgu»iaturs had doc thougiit it dangerous to cure^ 
add Mseful to confirm superstition : and yet, after 
all, much art was necessary to kee{) it in repute, 
be^i^c the craft that has been already nientioiiedyas 
welled to make it answer the design of legislators. 

- Allegorie^j, that passed for facts, the fraud of 
oracles, the impertinence of parables, that pre*, 
tended to some meaning, and of fables that pointed 
at none, except it was to encourage vice by Uie 
example of their gpds, composed an outward re-* 
ligion, supported a ridiculous worship, and served 
to amuse the vulgar; for ia divine matters, the 
mfirveliou^ the improbabl^^ nay the impossM^e. 
and the unintelligible, make the strongest impres* 
sion$ on vulgar minds. It has been said, that 
mysteries are deigned to exercise our faith, ai^ 
allegories our understanding ; but nothing can be. 
more fuuhbtily said. A mystery, that is, a thipg 
unknown, may exjercise our understanding ju^t ast 
well as our faith, and can in truth exercise, 
neither. W e may have faith in an authority we 
know, but it is &ith in this authoriiy, and not 
properly in the mystery, which makes us acquiesce 
in it. An allegory may be contrived topuzEle.and 
perplex the understanding, or to hold out nothing 
to ub L)uL Itself. In the first case it is impertinent,, 
in the second it is fraudulent, and in both it per- 
verts the sole use it should be employed for, .in 
the didactic, or even in ih^ poetical style. Such 

allegories 
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allegories. t^oiD^ b^^t, and wheu they have 
re^ily 9om mwxngf a ion of riddles : they ar0 

fit to exercise the sagacity, and to be the intel^ 
kc^psU ^{QU^eiXK^n^ oi ciuidrea aiooe, and yet they 
\mfi Imn the pride of gm» geaiL joseidnisi 

yvho M'as a Jew aad u cabalist, adinircd them 
TOB^^gh i afld be tells a silly &tory» od tbe aathority 
Monaader of fipheaua, to five tUem credit, or 

to rai§e our ideas of the wisdom of Solomon, 

^irai^i aad AtMteiooQ* The two first bad^ it 
fem», a eufieus oormp^ndeacay in vhioh they 
prpposed riddles to one another, and the Tyrian 
paai 9im% a( tbe &rint^ till Abdeiopn taught him 
la pose the wisest oT nma. Plato*, who dis- 
gv^^fi pbiiosppby as much as Homer elevated 
pMtry» by the uie of aUegoiiy, declared; that this 
poet, whom he banished in another mood out of 
bii^ conimonwealtti, should not be read by any 
arte nwe aat initiated in wifidom $ that is^ who 
were not able to draw a hiddep sense out of bis 
fffiimff; that is, who were not able to ;nake 
Ibair fmn iwealioiui pen for the signifioations of 
his fables, and the interpretation of his allegoric?, 
Ail^gory^ in.tlxe tru^ intention of.it, is designed 
. 10 neJce dearer as weU as stronger impressions 
on tiie jiiind ; and, therefore, as they who pre* 
t^fld to iorecel £ature events should be sus- 
l^ted of impostiipe, when tbsy deiirer their 
predictions, like those who governed the oracles 
of the hMih&q. worlds in obscure and equivocal 

* III Alcib. 

Vof.. VI, C tema^ 
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terms, that may be applied afterward, as the/ 
often werei to different and even contraxy events; 
80 they, who ptetead to teach divine truths in 
allegbrical, symbalicaV or any mysterious Ian- 
guage^ deserve to be suspected of imposture 
UkewisiB. . There nwy be good reaaona for eon^ 

cealing, there can never be. any such for dis- 
guising which is a degree of iiU&iiying truth. If 
men reasoned: a little better tiwD they do com-^ 

monly, and were ahttle less bhnded by prejudices^ 
ihey would not be such bubbles as to receive, on 
one authority, what comes to them redly on 
another. The obscure prophecy, and the ab- 
struse doctrine, when one is interpreted, and the 
other explained, are not so properly the prophecy 
of the propiict, nor the doctrine of the doctor, 
as they are such of the persona who apply the 
prophecy to some particular event, afid deter- 
mine the doctrine to some particular sense, nei- 
ther of which was possibly intended by tiiem, 

Rapin say9> in his comparison of Plato and 
Aristotle, that the symbolical theology of tlie 
jplgyptians seemed to them the umm respeetful 
manner of treating divine sul]gects ; and he quotes 
Jambiicus for this observation, that they thought 
themselves obliged to itnitate nature on these oc- 
casions, who hides the perfections of the mind 
under tiie outward veil of the body. Now tlie 
first of these excuses will appear ridiculous 
■ enough, if we refer it only to the opinions of men. 
But if we refer it to any divine revelation, it is 
still more egregiously absurd. The last is an alle* 

. ' goricai 
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gorical excuse for ullegory, woiihy of Jaai- 
blicas^ and little worthy of a remark. But 
the Jesuit gives^ in the same paragraph, the 
true and universal reasoQ, so universal and so 
trae, that I wonder at him for ^viog it, of all 
figurative theology. " The priests," he says, 
" who had the keeping of these mysteries^ au- 
thorised this method to support their credit^ 

" and to draw veneration to themselves by the 
respect for those holy things which they hid 
from the eyes of the peopte, that they mi^t 
" not be profaned.** 

I cannot let this subject go, without taking no^ 
ttce of what my lord Bacon wfs upon it^ in the 
preface to his treatise^ which he calls " De Sapi-' 
*^ enti&y" and m^t have called more properly, 
de fotililate» sive de insania veteram.** In tha^ 
he makes parables and allegories so essential to 
reiigioiiy that he afiurms, that to take them away i$ 
to forbid alooott all commerce of things divine 
and human*. Whatever reasons tiiis great author 
had to make such a declaration, it was rashly 
made. The expression is allegorical, but the 
meaning of it is obvious ^ and therefore I say» that 
as feir as man is conoemed in carrying this com- 
merce on, we are justified in suspecting it of en- 
thusiasm or fraud ; since allegory has been always 
a principal instrument of theoiogioal deception, 

* 11 cum ejustnodi velis et umbrift retigiofAQdeat, 

ut qui eas toUst^ cofflmcrcia diviaonim «t homaiiQram fwk 
iiiterdt€»t, 

c a ^ The 
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The Chancellor admits, that it serves to iavokd 
And conceal, ad involacruA et yelttoi/' which 
is a direct contradiction to it's proper use, for that 
is to enlighten and illustrate,^ ^^ad tumen et iUas* 

str&tiotiem/' HeohtMe to Baynetlnilg 6f tbtt 
iunijcr, rather than to be ei^aged in disputes; 

pociiia quatn IiteB8Usci|>iatmi8|" and we may 
add) ratb^ than oE^d khb clergy. For tne^ who 
think it much better not to write at all^ than to 
#rit^ under a»y re&traiai* from delivering the 
iriiote li^ttth' of things as it appears to me; who 
should think so, if I was able to write and go to 

tb% bdttom tof e^y ^l)t)«et a» w^il m be^ and 

%vho hate no cavils ncfv invectives to fear, when I 
conftne tiie comtnutiication of my tbovghts to yo|i 
And t very few ttri^s, as I do ia writing these 

Essays; I shall re|)eat \\h;it I iiave said already, 
that the philosopher or divine^ who pi^ends to 
instruct others by aUegorteal eaiHMMoAs without 

lan iniiiicdiate, direct, attd intelligible application 
of the allegory to some proposition or other^ haa 
tiothing in hm tlrougfats but theeuppoBed attegory, 
and is mad enough to deceive hiiuself, or knave 
enough to attempt to impose on those he pre- 
tends S^Astti^ct. If he has afny- thing there 
i^hich he distrusts, and dares not venture to ex- 
^ode ntiked and stripped of allegpry to the «»* 
daazled eye of reason, it is too tirac^ even to in- 
sinuate in such a case, and especially on subjects 
of tha First Philosophy. We 'may c ompare such 
theology as tliia to those artificial beauties, wha 

bide 
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hide their defects under di C5S aatl pauii : par^ 
^ minimal ipsa puella^ui.'' 

If we suppose the Supreiae Being concerned 
in this commerce, as it is called, we suppose what 
is very pro(iiMQe and audacious* I appiy my lord 
Bacon's words, ^ profaoum' quiddam sonat et 

audax/' Can an^ tlung be more so, than a 
topperitkm, that the God of truth communicatet 
with men by a wretched human expedient, coq<^ 
irived by them to deceive one another, or to help 
their imperiect faculties in the conception of 
things, and in the impression of their concep- 
tions? Xully^ enter twined, in this v ery respect, 
mueb more worthy notions of the ditine nature; 

He argues a<]^;iinbt tiie vanily of divination by 
dreams, in answer to his brother, on this principle. 
If they come from the gods, they are sent for the 
sake of man: and if they arc scuL lor the sake of 
man, we ought to believe, timt all soch advertise- 
fneots must be intelligible to manf. Obscore 
dreams therefore cannot be such advertisements. 
They would be repugaant to the majesty of the 
gods When God speahs to his creature, it wtU 
i)Q always in teruii) plain and precise. *^ Hoc ne 
fecerts^ Hoc ftucito/' Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. The Stoics thought to evade 

» Dc Divin. 1*!2. 

t liiteUtgi a nobis dii vclle debcbiAt ea, qaa& nostra aos mo- 
oebanu Ibid. 

§ Obscura somnia minimti conscntanca sunt iiuLjc:staU dco- 
fum. ibid. 

C 3 " this 
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ibis objection agftinst divioatioii by dreami,' when 

they set up their sage, that ideal being, for the 
sole diviner But TuUy laughed at all tb^se 
preteoMons to a supernatural virtue and know-i 
ledge, which Chrysippus made necessary to divi- 
nation. Ue affirmed be knew no person wbo had 
tbem,' and concluded from thence, that, if he 
should allow divination, there would be no one 
found to divine f* Thus may we laugh too, and 
affirm, on long experience, that,' if we allowed; 
theological allegory to come from God, with all the 
pretended types^ symbols, and signs^ there would be 
no one found to interpret it, so as to fix the sense of 
it indisputably : and yet, if the sense be not in- 
disputably fixed, human imposture may pass for 
divine relation, and the word of roan for the word 
of God, 

If I would enter into such a detail, in this 

place, it would be easy to collect almost innu*- 
merable examples out of Jewish aud Christian 
writers, to excuse the laugh, and to justify the 

aOirmation. But instead of that, I shall content 
myself with giving one or, two instances, that ocf 
cur to my memory, of the use that was made of 
interpretations of allegory iq the Paga^i the- 
ology. 

f Stoici autem tui negant quemquam, nisi sapin 

fentem, divinum esse posse. Cic. de Diviti. ). 2. 

f •p,**^*..^ Vide ig^tur, ne, etiamsi divinationem tibi esse 
coiices«eror-«-rnemineiii tamen divioUm reperire posnmiu. 

^tobopuj^ 
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Stoboeus has preserved a passage of Porphyry, 
which shows, that the P^thagpnciaas laboured to 
discover tbe hidden sentse of Honier, who bad 
spoke more darkly about gods and daemons than 
any of the ancients, in order to conhim or improve 
their own theology by his : and he quotes ooe of 
these philosophers, Pythagoreus Chronius, who 
seemed to make the poet's doctnoe conformable 
to bis own, rather than to make his own 
conformable to the poet s IJut the Stoics 
were remarkable, above all others, for put- 
ting Homer and the rest of the poets to this use* 

Hesiod was put to the same use ; and his 
£ibles and allegories served to the same imperU- 
«ient purpose as those of Homer did. His poem 
was to some, what he professes, at the entrance of 
it, tha^ be inteoded it sboi»kl bi^ a theological 
rhapsody concerning the generations of gods. It 
was to others a mere physical allegory concern- 
ing the formation of the visible world ; and accord- 
ingly we find, that Velleius accuses Zeno, in tbe 
first book of the nature of the gods, of misinter^ 
preting Hesiod, by attributii^ the names of Ju* 
f>it^r, of Juno^ and Vesta, to iaaaimate beings 
alone. Varro, it is said, did the same : and thus 
itbe poem became to some a theogonta, and to 
others a cosmogonia. Another iustanise of tb^ 
success philosophers bad in (heir interpreta*- 

* Nec tarn ad pottae upinionc^, t^uam pottam ad suas app 

a 4 
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tiDDS of aUej^ries and &bles» and of ibeir end in 

making these interpretations, follows that winch liaa 
been quoted : for after speaking of what Chrysippua 
had writ in hie Ant boo^of the nature of theg^s, 
Giecro's interiocuior acids, that this philosopher en- 
deavoured, in the second, to accommodate the fablea 
of OrpteuB^ MuMiis, Hesiod, and Homer to what 
he had advanced, " ut etiam veterrimi poet®, qui 
^* bm ne suspicati quidem sint/Stoid fuiase vide- 
adfur.** That the most ancient poets, who had 
not ev6n a suspicion that there were any such 
doctrinefl^ tnight seem to have 'been Stoicians. 
fMch e^campies as these are so far apposite, that 
they serve to show how ill fitted allegory is to pre* 
serve the true setue of ahy doctrine, and tiiait a|| 

allegorical system is easily made a nose of wax, 

to be turned any way that tile iaterprete^i of it 
jpiease* 

While Paganism was thus muffled up in alle^ 
gory, to amuse the vulgar, and to maintain and 
propagate dupMtitfoil, another akt, 'in slime de* 
gr6e the reverse of this, was employed to proinote 
the true ends of natural ^religion^ and the more 
^fibctiial refof^tion of the miattliefis of men. The 
art I mean is, that whicli insiituted rites and cere-r 
ittohieis to be performed, and do^nes^ to which 
they were rdativi^, to be taught in seeret An-^ 
Cient writers, Pagans and Christians, speak much 
pf these mysteries, for such they were called : the 
farmer with veneration, the -latter often with an 
abi^orr^nce, tba( little becaqie tl^ose wh9 imitated 
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ttem in s^hiany inslmices, and who suffered their 
i>wa luystenouti riies lo rua easily iato the verj 
tmmc abttttSy into wbich the otbars degeueratod 
late. To attempt a minute and circumstantial 
ttocouat oi these mysteries, ami evea to seem to 
ipve it^ would require much greater knowkdge cf 
aniiquily than I pretend to iiiive, or would take 
the trouble of acquiring. I hey who attempt it 
imre Men, and always will be^ ridiculoualy and 
vainly employed, while they treat this subject es 
if ib^ bad assiated at the celebration of these 
inyiKCTie% or had mt least been drivers of the asB 
who carried the niaciiioes and implements that 
served in the celebration of them. They write 
dogimtioBilly about things, which could not be 
known autlienticahy, nor in a detail of partica- 
lan^ at the time thisy were in practice. Diagorai^ 
the Me\ian, was proscribed at Athens for re- 
yealing, or pretenduig to reveal them * : and the 
poet iEscfajhis bad like to have been massacred, 
on a bare suspicion that the people took, at re- 
j^resentalion of one of his plays, of something 
. wbiob alluded to tbem t« <t word, tbe^ ritea . 
were kept secret, utider the severest peimkics, 
f^te two thousand years aga liow can we hope 
lo have tbem reveated to us ndw, by the bdp of 
tradition, or history, wherein we find the relations 
of other things which were of publick notoriety, 
liftuch lalfer, so imperfect and dubious ? I pre- 
{^nd^ there^re, to nothing more than the mention 

f fi\ad9A» t pieei. Akx^ Stro«i. h 2* 

Of 
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of ft few general notions concerning tfaese ntjMi 

ries, which seem probable to me : whatever 
weight you lay upoth them, about which I am no% 
over solicitous, they will be sufficient for my pre* 
«ent purpose, and for your information, They 
will serve to show, how men came nearer anj 
nearer to the knowledge of the true God, and ft 
more rational worship. 

The theology and the mythology of the heathea 
world were, no doubt, vastly increased by poets^ 
who ladulged their imaginations without any otlier 
view, perhaps, than the ornament of their works; 
and by philosophers, who having, like Plato, more 
imagination than knowledge, endeavoured to con- 
ceal their ignorance under the veil of allegorical ^ 
physicks and chimerical metaphysicks. Thus gods, 
^and daemons, and other hypothetical beings were 
multiplied. Festivals and public devolions mul- 
tiplied with them. Superstition spread, and ex- 
ternal religion, which was made up of nothing 
else, flourished. But they who instituted religioLi, 
for the sake of government, saw, that such reli- 
gion as this would not be sufficient alone to an- 
swer their end, nor enforce eflfectually the obli- 
gations of public and private morality. It looked 
no farther than the present system of things, and 
in this they observed no settled distinction made 
by their gods between the religious and the irre»- 
ligious, the best and the worst of men. It was 
not sufficient, they thought therefore, either to 
justify the providence of the gods, or to deter- 
inine the conduct of men. The wagioary unjust 
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distribution of good and evil had been at all 
times a great slumbiiag block to theistical philo- 
sophers : and we see, accordingly, that hypotheses, 
contrived to solve the difficulty, had obtained in 
an antiquity beyond our oldest traditions. Such 
was that of the good and evil principla Such 
was that of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments^ and of a metempsychosis* Now what 
they had put to a philosophical, they put to a 
political use: and the last of these was at least 
one principal, and, I suppose, the principal doo 
trine taught in the mysteries that they insti-^ 
tuted. 

The mysteries of Isis and those of Mithras seem 

to have been the most ancient : and the former 
ivere those which Inachiis and Orpheus carried 
into Greece. What they were in their original 
insuiuuon, how tliey were propagated in several 
countries, under the invocation, to use an ex^ 
pression of your ciiurcb, of different divinities, 
what alterations IVom one to another they re* 
eeived, or how those of Eleusis came to be more 
universal and more revered than the rest, I am 
unable to tell, and you 1 believe not much coui- 
cemed to know. But if you ask me how they 
came to be called mystert^, though their princii- 
pal doctrine, the doctrine of a future state, was 
ptiblickly known, as I think it was, my answer ia 
ready. This doctrine, although known, and the 
aoieoui rites ih^t belonged to it, were mysteries 
imiong the Pagans, just as the doctrines and ritea 
baptism iiad the Lprd's supper were mysteries 

in 
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in the first ages of the Christian church. A ge« 

neral and confused notion of them transpired. 
But neither these doctriDes^ iK>r the naysticd rttea 
and ceremonies, were explained even to the cate^ 
chumen6, and much less to otliers. Nay, the 
whole inward doctrine of the eucharisty was not 
opened to all those who received it, to those whom 
St, Austin calls tardiores: and the reason he 
glvies for this reserve ts^ that they might not 
despise what they saw, ne contemnant quod 

videat." lit thought, it seems, that noexpUn 
nation would prevent this so efiectually as an 
air of mysu ry, maintained by the ficruraiivc uud 
teniginatical terms, in which tlie lathers aflected 
to speak on all such subjects to the poblick; 
This precaution was carried so far, that a curtain 
was drawn to hide the altar and the priest frooi 
' the sight of the congregation, when he was about 
to ^consecrate, as I remember to have read in 
some of your writers. Several ages, passed, before 
• pastors of the church thousfht it safe to let the 
l^eople know, that a few genuticctione, a few signs 
of the cross, a few thumps on the breast, and the 
muttering of a few words, were siifiicient to draw 
God down Irom Heaven, and to transubstantiate ; 
bread and wine into his flesh aixl blood. 

This air of mystery produced not only the ne- 
gative good tiiat has been mentioned, it produced 
likewise a positive good of much consequence* 
The Chrisii.iii fathers found it necessary, on one 
hand, to admit converts through several stages of ' 
fireperation into the chuf cb, and^ on tbe otber, to • 

keep 
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keep up the fci vour of these candidates for rege- 
nerationy and the coniiequence ot it, salvalion. 
The expedient of mystery answered both pur<* 
poses. . It kept them out of the wiiole secret, as 
long as ihat was necesmry ; and it excited^ in the 
mean time, their cariosity, and ix>Iy impatience, to 
be in it. St. Aujitin^ who mentions the first, men- 
tions the second purpose. He speaiis, in one of 
bis epistles, of the pablick prayers made to God, 
that he would inspire the catechumens with a 
denre of reg^eratibn ; Ut eis desiderkim rege*. 
*^ neialionis inspiraret and in another part of 
his works, he avows the human means tha^ w^e 
employed, for a very human reason, a roasoir 
drawn from the weakness or the human uhnd. 
lie says, that although the catechumens could 
iiave borne a communication of the sacraments to 
them, this was not done, however, that th(; inoie 
honoumbly these sacraments were liid, tlic inare 
earnestly tbia communication miglit be desired 
by them. Etsi calechumenis sacramenta fide- 
lium non produntur; aon.ideo fit, quod eaferre 
non pbssunt ; sed ut «b eis tanto ardentiAs 
coDCupiscantur, quantg honorabilius occultan- 
«tur.'* 

Other aatliorities might be cited, and other in* 

stances produced, if tliey were necessary ; for um 
was the general policy of the Christian church. 
But there is no need of any authority to confirm 
that of St. Austin, in such a case as this : and 
•the two instances I hare brought are sufficient to 
^how, for what reasons mystery was established in 

the 
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the Heathen deviotions^ by showing those fbi*. 

which it was introduced and maintained in the 
Christian devotions* The latter, in this respect, 
were copies of the former : and these copies^ 
lii hich we have in our hands, enable us to judge 
of the originals, which we have not. 

The Christians^ the primitive Christians them*' 
selves, could not revere their sacred mysteries 
more than the Pagans did theirs* They could not 
prepare for them, nor assist at them, with greater 
attention of mind, with greater purity of heart, 
' nor with greater reverenq^^and awe, than the 
Pagans prepared for and assisted at theirs. The 
Pagans confessed their crimes ; and they weqt 
through public and private purgations, which we 
may call penitences, long before they could be 
admitted to initiation* Such, for instance, as 
abstinence from women, and from several sorts of 
food, with different austerities, that are mentioned 
by Porphyry, and that writer of Milesian tale^ 
Apuleius ; after which the publick proclamatioo^ 

j)rocuI lie pi'ofaiii/' and the j)rivate examina- 
tion of every one ^^ ho presented himself, an 

purus adesr" followed constantly* No man, 
^^ho was noted for crimes, durst be a candidate 
for initiation : and Nero, as much an emperor 
and a tyrant as he was, durst not present bimseUT 
as such, after he had killed his mother. We iind 
the dispositions and the manner, in which they 
were i^equired to assist at these mysterious rttea 
and ceremonies, described in terms that miglit 
edify the most pious and orthodox ears. Let; 

me 
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me quote the first that occurs to mei though it i$ 
not the strongasi that might be produced, witb 
the pains of a little search. The passage is ia 
that oration, which 1 uUj made ou the occasion 
of some answers given by the haruspicesy whom 
the seiiaie had consulted. In the oration, speak- 
ing of those mysteries which Clodius had polluted, 
and exaggerating the crime, he takes notice, that 

they were such as forhid, not only curious, but 
even wandering eyes^ and excluded not only the 
wicked, but the imprudent Non solum cu- 
" riosos oculos excludit, sed etiam errantes — 
*^ qud non modd improbitas, sed ne imprudentia 
quidem, possit intrare.** Such was the general 
character, such the particular behaviour, required 
of the persons initiated into these sacred mys- 
teries : and the excitements to the observation 
of all that was thus required could not be 
greater ; since they are summed up by Tuliy, 
who had been initiated himself, in this, that the 
initiated learned how to live with joy and to die 
with better hopes; cum Isstitia vivendi ra- 
" tionem, et cum spe meliore moriendi*.'* Tiiey 
were raised ad prsssentiam et par ticipa tionem 
^* deorum,** says Jan^blicus ; a blessing which the 
Egyptians first enjoyed, according to him. Their 
souls were purged and purified, till they became 
such as they had been in their original state, and 
before their descent into the prison of the body. 
When they left the body, they took their flight at 
once to the islands of the blessed, nay they became 

T Cic.de teg. I 2. 
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gods, or like to gods, according to some serapliitf 
doctors of Pktuniaan divinity ; while those oflho 
profime, unpurged, unpurified^ and cloggred by 
the gross aftections of tlie body, stuck in dirt aad 
WftUcmGdin tmre^. 

SECT. I\% . 

On the Practical Atfempt^^ that have been made to reform 
the Abmts of Human Reason. 

It is easy to conceivp, by this short j^ccQuot 
the bes^then mysteries^ how well tbi$ ipward re« 
ligion, for such I may ciall it, ia contradiction ta 
vulgar p£^duisa)| was cdcuUted to fprm ^ofm. 

* particuW men to virtue and pipty, ^nd to pro- 
mote, by consequence, so far the good of sqcietjfy 
^hich w^s the ^vmt eod of first legislators^ by 
ineaos more reasQn;»ble than tbo^e of vulgar jrelii> 

• gion. The celebration of these mysteries lasted 
several days, and returned oi'ten enough, tq ^.f? 
ford frequent opportunities of initiation to thos^ 
of both sexes who were desirous of it, as well as 
pf confirmation and improveipeut tp those who 
bad been ahready initiated. lessons of n^rality 
>vere thus frequently renewed, habrts of piety 

were solemnly mainUiAed ; aii4 jto ei^iorpe them 
all, that great sanction, wbit^b consists in the 
rewards and punishments of anotlier life, and 
which had Jbeen added very wisely t^ th^ l^w of 
nature by human institution, and in belief, at 
Je^3t^ if no|. urigiAally si^d by divine i^t^MUip^n^ 

* In C(eii0 4;t^at9VQlativi» 2>iogt Lacr* 
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tris iueulcated ack, thai every nmti must applj n 

to himself, and the impression be lasting. 

It may be said, perhaps^ thai no re£>rauuioa 
of maoocra, no degree of virtOe aiodl piety, beyond 
those wiiich vulgar paganism was sufficient to ' 
]procore| caa be justly ascribed to iheae inttiia-* 
tioM ; wbereaa they inaiotamed mocb^ at lease, 
of the same rank polyiheism ia beliefj and liie 
same rank idolatry in practi<;e. If this be said» 
the objeelibn wiU be easily answered, as far as it 
relates to the eil'ect they had, by running a paral- 
lei, as I shall do in another Essay, beimen Pagan 
and Christian reformation of manners; for if it 
appears, as I think it will, that the latter has io^ 
thb respect on the whole no advantage to boast 
above the foi mer, somQ reformation must be al- 
lowed to have been wrought by the pagan system 
of religion ; after which there can remain no di^- 
pnte, whether this reformation was owing to the 
inward and bidden, rather Uian to the outward 
and public part of this system* 

Cut I consider here the iheoloLiY and religion 
of the Heathen, with regard to their nature, not 
to their effects; and I shall proceed therefore to 
observe, that, by the mysteries hitherto spoken 
of, I mean only such a» are called the less, and 
as seem to have been preparatory to the greater, 
which remain to be spoken of. There were cer- 
tain stages through which men were admitted, 
by slow steps, into the whole mystery of Cbrii- 
tianity. So they were adiaiited likewise into that 
of heathenism. Tlie first leg^lalora contented 
. Vol. VL D themselyea 
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themselves to estabHsfa a ralgar religion^ m coin* 

pliaiice with the ignarance and super^itition of the 
teirage vulgar. £iit they prepared, at the same 
time, the means of supplying it's defects, and 
of leading men, liuie by Uttle» and by such a pro- 
gr^ion as their talents and chaiacters rendered 
them capable of making, to a better knowledge 
of natural theology and natural religion ; from &o 
tion to truths from allegory to that which allegory 
was intended to signify. There was a state of 

i purgation, a state of initiation, and a state o£ 
consummation. The two first were^ I believe, 
those of ihe less, and the last, that of tlie greater 

^mysteries. 

He who has been curious to examfaie the rel»> 

gioub liolions of rude, ignorant, and half stupid 
people, in the pale of the Christian church a» 
well as out of it, will not be apt to wonder, that 
there were many in the heathen world uijo re- 
inained contented with the vulgar reh^on, and 
little curious about the mysteries ^ nw, that they 

•were led, rather by example than by reflection, 
to initiation, when it became almost as general 

< among them as baptism is among us, and to the 
belief of a future state. Now such as these might 
have been revolted against tbe mysteries^ if th^ 
had found the gods they 'were accustomed to 
adore wholly degraded in them. These gods, 

, therefore, were to keep their places in some sort, 

•**suus cuique honos;" though many fabulous 
stories about them were exploded,, or else were 
represented as allegories not facts, and explained 

in 
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in a better abuse. The doetrine too of a future 
state of rewaircis and puoishcuenis would have 
made less impressioDS oii such miods^ perhaps^ 
if it had not been taught to the eyes, as well as 
to the ears> by solemu ceremonies and pompous 
<Bhow& Ceremooies, therefore, and shows seem 
to have been instituted, and to have been made 
parts of these mysteries. But then there were 
other persons, and the number of these increased 
as philosophy came to be more and more culti- 
vated, who could not bear to have tiie absurdities 
of polytheism, however mitigated, imposed upon 
them in any sort, nor think it religion to worship 
men who had been made gods by poetical licence^ 
with all their vjces about them. They could not 
assist at the ridiculous rites of idolatry, nor be 
spectators of all the puppetshows of devotion, with-* 
out being provoked to laughter or to indignation. 

I can easily believe, that the foolish creeds and 
the burlesque rites of pa^nism were rendered, 
in the preparatory mysteries, a little less shocking 
to the common sense of those in whom know- 
ledge began to get the better of prejudice. But 
this reformation and improvement could not be 
carried far at once^ Allegory served to disguise 
ignorance, and to muffle up even knowledge in 
mystery among the vulgar. To cure this abuse, 
to take oti these masks, and to lay allegory aside 
.whenever it did ndt serve to illustrate truth, and 
to improve or facilitate knowledge, required 
time : and mep, who had been bred in darkness^ 
.were to 1^ accustomed to the light by degrees* 

D a ' This, 
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This, t imagine, that the mysteries did, and 
were contrived to do. If too much light had 
been let in at once upon the mitiaied, they would 
hare been daczled and hurt by it. Rather thaa 
suffer the grossest objects of their superstition to 
be suddenly remoTCd, these idiots might have 
clung to Them the more closely : just as we have 
seen in France, that popular tumults have arisen, 
when some bishops have attempted to take away 
images, and to forbid devotions, in which the 
common people had been too long indulged, by 
the connivance or by the fraud of their pastors. 
On the other hand, the reformation of vulgar 
religion, which was wrought by the less mysteries, 
was too little certainly for those who were able to 
frame true notions of a Supreme Being, and of 
the worship due to him from bis creatures. Thus 
H became necessary to make a sort of political 
composition with errour: it became necessary 
for the institutors of religion to separate the few 
from the many, and to carry the first on alon^ 
from initiation to ^consummcition, from the less 
to the greater mysteries. There are good, and, I 
think, sufficient grounds to be persuaded, that 
the whole system of polytheism was unravelled 
in the greater mysteries, or that no more of it was 
retained, than what might be rendered consistent 
with monotheism, with the belief of one Supreme 
Selfextstent. Being. Now on the principles on whieh 
this was done, some of the established eereaionies 
of vulgar religion might seem quite innocent, and 
Others might bo tolerated. Some indulgenct, 

and 
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nod even a kind of occasional conformity to them, ' 
could not be a^felj refused, in countries where - 
0ych superstitions had long prevailed ; where they 
were incorporated into the very frame of govern- 
ment, and where powerful bodies of men bad i^ 
partijcnlar interesjt in the support of tbejn^ 

SECT* V, , 

Since I have mentioned the compatibility of 
6ome remains of the grossest poiy theism with mo*- 
notbeism, and the principles on which the few 
might conform to the many, at least in the exte* 
riors of religion ; it is necessary that I should ex» 
plain myself on these heads, which contain the 
sum of theology, or the First Philosophy, as a 
was understood by the qquost inteiiigent of the 
heathen, even in those coiintries where idolatry 

bccnied to triumph the most. 

It cannot be proved, without the help of thie Oldr 
Testament, nor very well with it, as I have hinted 
above, that the unity of God was the primitive 
belief of mankind ; neither does it appear to my 
apprehension, that in fact it coold be so^ accordr 
ing to all the rules of judging that may be drawn 
from reason and analogy. Jiut yet I think it suf*- 
ficiently evident, from reason and analogy both, 
that this first and great principle of natural the- 
ology could not fail to be discovered,*as soon as 
^ome men began to contemplate themselves and 
all the objectjs that surrounded tfaeip^ and to push 

p 3 tMr 
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their philosophical researches up from causea, 
thut must be the effects of other causes, to a first, 
intelligent, selfexistent Cause of all things. Ac- 
cordingly, we fii)d that this discovery had been 
made in Egypt, and all the eastern nations that 
were famous for learning and knowledge, long 
before the dates of our most ancient memorials : 
wheireas the same discovery does not appear to 
iiavc been made by tiiosc people, whom we are 
able to view, in tbes^ memoriais, before they 
emerged out of ignorance into the light of know- 
ledge and pliilosophical truth. 

If I would dciiceud into particular proofs, to 
confirm, by the testimony of ancient writers, what 
I advance on a pi ubability, that reason and ana- 
logy will support I should not be at a loss to 
furnish them. But I consider, that the work is 
done to my hands, in a much better manner than 
I should be able to do; and that it would be ri- 
diculous to display my little pedlar's shop of 
learning before you, w hen so immense a store^ 
house of it lies open in the true intellectual system 
of the universe. There you will find' a full and su* 
perabundant collection of proofs, that demonstrate, 
beyond a possibility of doubting, the unity of 
God to have been acknowledged by the nrjost 
ancient of the idolatroqs nations ; liiQugh they 
may not demonstrate, as I think tbey do not, 
that this was ihe primitive faith of mankind: be- 
cause we see, that the things of this world are 
}n a perpetuM rotation, and because in sever^^l 
Qpuiitri^s, at beveial pci^uds, men may have gone 

» » 
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firom idolatry to true religioni and have fallen from 

this back again into idolatry ; as we know that di-* 
vers nations have gone from barbarity to polile- 
nesSy and then have finished the round, and have 
returned from polileucss to barbarity. FaiscLius, 
and a multitude of other writers after him, would 
have us believe, that it was the particular prero* 
gative of (rod's chosen people to be in possession 
of .this knowledge, though the contrary may be 
proved) even from his own writings, as well as by 
ttie confession of St. Ausliii, and of odicr fathers 
of the church: and Josephus"^ asserts, that 
Abraham was the first who dared to say, 
that there is but one God. Abraiiaui seen>s, 
according to this historian, to have derived his 
knowledge of the one true God from philosophical 
observation and meditation, before he became so 
well acquainted with the Supreme Being , as he 
was afterward, when God entered into a covenant 
with himt He could not derive it by tradition 
from his ancestors; since Josephus, and Philo, 
and many of the rabbins, affirm, that the father 
of the faithful was bred an idolater. Shall vvq 
think it strange now, that other men should dis- 
cover, by their meditations on the works of God, 
what Abraham discovered ? Has this fundamental 
article then, of all true theology, so little proper* 
tion to our clear and best determined ideas ? Or 
is it so repugnant to all the phaeuomena of nature f 
Much otherwise. It is so well proportioned to one, 
and so agreeable to both, that we shall be justly 

^* Ant. Jud. 1. 1, 
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surprised to observe the affeciMioo of restrain* 

ing this knowledge to the patriardis and their 
descendants, if it was not as easy as it is tp disT 
cerii» that nbe Jews meant to do greater honour to 
their nation, and to reflect greater authority on 
their revelation ; and that the Christians thought 
it proper to maintain this groundless assertion, in 
Older to show the preparation for, as well as the 
necessity of, a i|ew revdatioa to tl^p i^a^ and 
Gentiles both. 

Bui let us not be deceived, by the vanity of one, 
nor by the ^uhce of tke other. God never left 
himself without a witness^wfatch witness is the whole 
system of iiis works ; though human reason must 
be cultivated to discover thi^ as well as other 
truths, and though it has not been therefore dis- 
covered alike by all people, and at all times. All 
truth r^uires some search, and many are to be 
acquired by labom\ But there it no one that re* 
quires less labour than tliis, as there is no one that 
deseryiBs or rewards our search so weU* Thus I 
think, and, in thinking thus, I adore the goodness 
of the Supr<;me Being. Bishop \\ ilkins says, 
in his Principles of Natural Religion'^y that the 
^ tbipgs which distinguish human natiire from all 
** other things are the chief principles and foun- 

dations of religion: namely, the apprehension 
M pf a deity, and an expectation of a future 
" state after this life, w hich no other creature her 
V low man doth partake of — -it is not reason in 

the general^ w hich is the form of human nature, 

♦ • T o I 

^ Xj* V. \m 
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^ because there are some degrees uf ratiocination 
discernible in the brute creation, and such a 
natural sagacity as at least bears a near resem- 

^ blance to reason." TLub the good bishop makes 
the (iiitii&rence between reason in man and in other 
anifnala very rightly to consist in the degree, not 
in the kind, without perceiving how far this con- 
cession of an apparent truth would carry him in 
tbe dispute about souls, and material and immate- 
rial sph'its. But even in the case before us it will not 
serve bis purpose* oor evipce thai reason, as it ia 
determined to actions of religion, is tbe particular 
form of buman nature. It will prove, at mo^, 
that some men have, and that no other species <tf 
animals has in general, nor in particular instances, 
the faculty we call reason, in such a degree, as to 
render them capable of discovering the existence 
of the Supreme Being, and the duties of natural 
religion, I said some men, because jeven among « 
the creatures that are all coqptnonly, but perhaps 
erroneously, comprehended in this species, on ac- 
count of tiieir outward fortp, there are stupid sa-» 
vages, of whom it seemji lawful to doubt, wbetbfr 
they are able to Uiake greater discoveries concern- 
ing God and religion, than th^ hal^ reasoning 
elephant. Upon the wbple matter, they who 
suppose all men incapable to attain a full know- 
. ledge of natural theology and religion without 
relation, take firom os the very essence and form 
of man, according to the bishop; and deny, that 
any of us have that degree of reason, which 14 
necessary iQ distinguish pur species, s^nd sufficient 

to 
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to (ead us to the unity of a first intelligent Causd 

of all tliiiigis. 

. Now, siuce the unity of God might be known 
by a due sense of human reason, and since it was 
aciiuilly known to the ancient legislators, who es- 
tablished the mysteries spoken of, for the support 
of religion, and religion for the support of govern- 
meati it cannot seem marveiioufty that this doc* 
trine was taught in the celebration of the greater 
mysteries. TiiC marvel would be, if it liad not 
been taught ia them. But then there is as little 
room to wonder, that the same men should esta- 
blish the belief of a divine monarchy, as they did 
establish it By degrading the pagan gods, they 
destroyed the aristocracy of Heaven : and by rea* 
jioning from human ideas of order, they ran of 
course into an hypothesis, which has been adopted 
in some manner or ottier by the ' Jewish, the 
Christian, the Mahometan, and every other sys- 
tem of theology. They supposed, that the making 
and governing the world required the ministration 
of a multitude of inferior beings, beings not eter- 
nal, but produced in time by emanation, or by 
some other inconceivable manner of generation ; 
concerning all xwhich there has been more ab-* 
surdity propagated by Pagans and Christians, 
whether heretics or orthodox, than all the Bed- 
lams of the world caa match. When they reasoned 
k posteriori, from the works to the existence of 
one God, they reasoned well, and they arrived at 
truth. But when they reasoned in the same man- 
ner^ fxom acpnooucal and pohtical institutions of 

human 
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human wisdom, they reasoned ill, and fell into 
errour. This errour however was pious errour: 

and pious errour is more excusable than jjious 
fraud. They dared not presuiiie to suppose th€ 
supreme, incomprehensible, and inefFable Being 
employed constantly, nor al all immediately, about 
human aftairs ; and yet they thought divine pro* 
videnee necessary in the general conduct of these^ 
as they discerned plainly, that it was necessary to 
preserve and rule the great machine of the uni- 
verse. Much less dared they suppose this Being 
to be the tutelary local divinity of any one people, 
and much less« still to be an earthly king, in the 
literal acceptation of ihe word. They were not 
enough familiarised with the belief of divine re* 
yelations, to frame such conceptions as these. 

Some of their philosophers, indeed, refined so 
subiunely their speculations about the Supreme 
jBeiDg, that they grew quite unintelligible* God 
"was, in their conceit, above all essence, though 
existent ; above all intelligence, though intelligent* 
He was in all things ; 

Jupiter est l|Uodcunque vides, quocunque 
moveris." 

He pervaded, he animated the whole woHd, and, 
like the soul, gave life and motion to all tiic parts 
of iu In him they lived, and moved, and had 
their being. Some of these men, therefore, while 
they seemed to worship the parts of this visible 
corporeal system, might really worship the invisi- 
ble God alon^, in the various mapifestetipns of his 
S wisdom^ 
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wisdom, energy, and power. I say some of them ; 

because it must be confessed, thai some, even of 
those who had beea consummated by admissioa 
into the greatest mysteries, were not iotireiy or- 
thodox on this head. They adopted notions more 
JOtelligible, aod less miworthy of the Deity, than 
liiany that bare been mentioned, but such bow«» 
ever as had too near an analogy to man and to 
tbe affairs of mankind* They imagined a divine 
monarchy, on a hnman plan ; the administration 
of which was not carried on by the immediate 
agency of God himself, but mediately, as in ter« 
restrial monarchies, by that of ^inferior agents, 
according to the ranks and the provinces allotted 
to them. ISuch were the celestial gods^ the Sun, 
the Moon, the Stars, or the spirits more properly 
who inhabited and presided in them, who directed 
thetr motiobs, and maintained their inftuences. 
Such again, but in a lower order, were the 8ethe«» 
real and aerial Daemons^ the Genii, and the I^res, 
who dwelled below the moon, and had little else 
in charge but wlmt related to man, and even to 
particular men. Such again were heroes and 
public benefactors, who might well be admitted 
into the celestial hierarchy ; lor by the very doc«p 
trine of the mysteries, private devotions, and the 
exercise of i)rivate virtuet could render wen like 
to gods here, and gods hereafter. 

Since greater parity of manners, and a more 
internal devotion were vequfa^ of the. initiated 
than ot the vulgar, it is but reasonable to con- 
clude, that in ihe laysteriea the gpds^ were r^- 

forqied 
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ibrmed as well as their worshippers; that Ju- 
{»iter was no longer the wboreuiaster ha iiad 
been representedi nor Mercury the pimp, nor 

Venus the common strompet, and so on. But 
still it must be confessed, that those fictitious 
divinities, which superstition and poetry bad 
invciued, which the less mysteries had preserved, 
and which the greater had tolerated, were alike 
numerous and ridiculous, as well as the rites 
and ceremonies instituted in honour of them, and 
practised even by those ^\\o were consummated 
in the greater mysteries. Thus in the £leusinian 
orgia, for instance, not to quote those of Bac- 
chus, the most extravagant and the soonest cor- 
rupted of any, the wanderings of Ceres in search 
of her daughter were dramatically represented : 
and the initiated ran about like frantic people with 
lighted tordies in their hands. 

If this apparent idolatry moves your indigna- 
tion, call to mind the distinction of a worship of 
latria and a worship of dulia. They, who ac« 
knowledged but one God, could pay the first to 
that God alone : they could not be idolaters. 
They might honour the other divinities, as your 
church honours her saints, by the second. If this 
ridiculous worship moves your laughter, have a. 
care : it was in those days just as it is in ours, 
and iu Paganism just as it is in Christianity, The 
intelligenf Pagans, who were consummated in the 
niyslci ies, could explain away, no doubt, some of 
the apparent absurdities of these rites, and give 
good prudential reasons for their compliance 

with 
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with others. Celsus bad boosted, that he 

fully acquainted with the Christian religion, and 
on that supposed acquaintance bad presumed to 
censure it. Origen» as I find him quoted by Cud* 
.worth, shows Celsus, that it was not less imper- 
tinent in him to pretend to be well informed of 
Cbrbtian theology, than it wouid be ina stranger, 
who sojourned in Egypt, to pretend to be wcU la- 
formed of. the Egyptian theology, though he had 
not been instructed in the mysteries of it by the 
priests, who were alone able to instruct him. 
Origen adds, that not only among the Egyptians, 
but among all other nations, who had, beside 
their religious fables, a secret doctrine, the reli- 
' gious rites were performed rationally by ingeniouir 
persons, while the superficial vulgar looked no 
further in the observation of them than the exter- 
nal symbol* or ceremony. This was a full answer 
to Cekus : and so far Origen makes the case of 
Paganism and Chrislianity the .same. 

Now if tbey were the same in his time, sure I 
am they are the same in this respect in ours : and 
,that you may see this the more clearly, and learn 
not to pass too rash a cen9ure on the poor Pa- 
gans, lei us feign for a moment, tliat Abammon, 
or any other heathen priest you please, is risen 
from the dead. He is curious in the first placa^ 
to visit Egypt and the East ; but he finds them 
subdued by ignorant and barbarous people, and 
no traces left of their ancient civility, policy, and 
erudition. The countries devastated, the ciiics laid 
. in ruins, and none of the colleges of the karned 

to 
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to be found He bastens away to the We^ ^ for 

he is told, that, in those regions that border on 
the Atlantic sea, arts and sciences have revived^ 
and philosophy has fixed her throne. As he ad- 
vances thitiier, he finds some faint resemblance of 
the plenty and of the magnihceuce of . ancient 
Egypt. Stately temples strike his eye, and excite 
his curiosity the most. He observes, that one ia 
dedicated to the Triuiiv. He takes this to be 
some triad into which Typho had mangled the 
deity, and he laments that Isis had not joined the 
parts again together ; for he cannot be supposed 
to know what the Nicean Council has decreed for 
this purpose. He observes, that another is dedi- 
cated to the mother of God^ and imagines that 
Cybele may be adored in it. Others he observes 
in great number, and all distinguished by some 
particular invocation. While he is thus employed, 
a procession comes by. Abammon sees with plea- 
sure the priests of Isis attend it in their ^hiie 
garmentSy and with their beads shaved, according 
to the Egyptian iitc , but he is ai a loss to guess 
what a cross of wood, which is carried before 
them, can mean. He remembers^ that malefac- 
tors were executed in some couiiUici on sucii an 
instrument of cruelty ; and theretbrc his surprise 
increases when he is told, that the Son of God 
suftered on it, to satisfy divine justice, and to ex- 
piate the sins of mankind. This calls to his 
-mind, perhaps, the human sacrifices that were so 
long in use among the Phcenicians and other na- 
tions But he is still in doubt ; for among them 

men 
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men were sacriiked to appease Uie go^s^ add here 
a god is the vkHm. He foUciws the processiett 

into one of the temples. The service begins; he 
gets as near the altar as be can. He sees no pre* 
perations for any sacrifice, bat observes that the 
priest holds something white and round m his 
hand. He asks what it is, and is told that it is 
a wafer. He observes him poor some Kqnor into 
a cup. He asks, and is told that it is wiae. A 
moment after the priest, having held up this wa£nr 
and this cup successively over his head^ the peo- 
ple prostrate themselves io acts of adoration. 
They bid him do the same; for they assure him 
that the wafer is become the body, and the wine 
the blood of God* The service over, he has time 
to survey the church. He sees altars on every 
side, and pictures or statues over all. He sees 
tapers and lamps burning even by day. The pic«« 
tures and statues be concludes to .be the gods 
of this people, and the tapers and lamps to have 
been lighted at some sacred fire, at that perhaps 
which Zoroaster brought from Heaven. He stares 
at an old man, with a long beard, looking out of 
the clouds, a( a young man tied to a stake and 
whipped, and at a white pigeon hovering in the 
midst of the picture. As he proceeds on his 
journey of curiosity, he sees, in another tempk; 
the same old man talking to a beautiful virgin, 
the virgin seeming to receive orders from him, and 
thrusting a little child head foremost into a mtllp 
four monstrous beasts, such as Africa never pro- 
ducedi assisting twelve venerable persons to turn 

1 the 
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the mill^ before which an archpriest, with a triple 

crown OQ his head, and a golden cup in his hand, 
is represented kneeling. The archpriest receives 
wafers that fall from the mill into the cup. He 
gives them to a man who wears a red cap ; the 
man of the red cap gives them to one who wears 
a broad poiritcd cap ; he of the broad pointed cap 
gives them to one who wears a square black cap ; 
and he of the black cap doles them about to the 
people. Abammon observes, over the door of 
the same temple^ an animal that has four heads, 
th6 head of a man, the head of an ox, the bead 
of an eagle, and tlie head of a lion. lie observes 
an ass, to whom peculiar respect seems to be paid, 
and whole flocks of sheep, and whole droves of 
cattle. These he takes for symbols ; and tliey 
have so plain an allusion to those of Egypt^ when 
Egypt was the mistress of symbolical theology, 
that Abainniou would be ready to carry himself 
back to his own age and country in imagination, 
if the herds of swine, that have their place too in 
this sacred painting, did not give him a good deal . 
of scandal. The peo^de he converses ^^^th swear 
to him, ill the most solemn manner, that they adore 
one God alone, and that they abhor polytheisai 
and idolatry. . He hears them, takes his leave, 
and goes away persdaded, that they are polytheisls 
as much, and idolaters more than he or any of « 
his &thers were. This fable may serve to show 
yon, that it is not only unreasonable, but unsafe, 
to censure any religion rashly and without sufii- 
eient information, as Pagans have calumniated 
Vol. VI. E Judaism 
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Judaism and Christianity, and Jews and Chris- 
tians, Paganism and Mahometahism. The wea- 
pons of retaliation are always at hand, though 
those of defence are not : and we see, that even 

, the Christian relij^ion is not invulnerable. But it 
is time I should proceed to other corruptions of 
philosophy, of the first especially, and to other 
forms under which errour has been propa- 
gated* 

« 

SECT. VI. 

What has been said above, has been said ge- 
nerally and hypothetically ; for what man in his 
senses would presume to be particular, or positive, 
on matters of so great antiquity, and so imperfect-* 
ly and darkly delivered down, on authorities for 

' the most part very precarious ? I think, however, 
that it is probable. It is probable, that 'allegory, 
the refuge of ignorance, the veil of errour, and 
the instrument of metaphysical and theological 
deception in it's abuse, was one great support of 
Paganism. It rendered the outside of this reli- 
gion pompous and showish : and this was enough 
to raise and to maintain a respect and veneration 
for it in the minds of the vulgar, who never look 
further than the outside^ and who are fond of the 
jiiarvellous. It is probable, that in the mysteries 

. instituted by the first legislators to be a further 
support of religion, such allegories and symbols 
as were kept in use, and such as were more ra- 
tionally invented for instruction, not for decep* 
tion, were explained in such a manner as to serve * 

-8 ' • all . 
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nil the purposes of morality, and to form men to 
be better citizens, by making theftn better men, 
than it was thought that civil laws and institu* 
tlons alone could oblige th^m to be. It is pro- 
bable, in the last place, that the few who were 
consummated in these mysteries, and to whom the 
Jiidden doctrine was revealed, acknowledged the 
unity of the Godhead, learned to join a sort of. 
mitigated polytheism with monotiieism, and,, 
though they conformed in the publick worship, to 
have their private belief, as I am persuaded, that 
you have yours. 

It is plain enough, that the knowledge of the 
one true God would have been acquired by men, 
and would have been preserved in the world, if 
ho such people as the Jews had ever been : arul 
nothing can be more impertinent than the hypo- 
thesiia, that this people, the least fit, perhaps^ on 
many accounts, that could have been chosen, was 
chosen to preserve this knowledge. It was ac- 
quired, and it was preserved^ independently of 
them, among the heathen philosophers, and it 
might have, he come, nay it did probably become^ 
the national belief in couiitries unknown to us^ oe 
even in those who were fLillen back into ignorance 
before they appear in the traditions we have ; just 
as it became the first principle of religion among 
the inhabitants of the Theban dynasty *, who 

held^ that there was no God but one, and this qm 

* 

* PLut. de hide et Osiride* 

. E 2 God 
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God was represented under a human figure hy 
some, with an egg, the symbol of the world, 
coming out of his mouth ; with a scepue and a 
belt in his Imud, and with other emblems. Thus 
he was described by Porphyry, as Eusebius re- 
lates ; and what other Being can wp understand 
to be meant by this description, but that God 
who spake, and the world was made ? 

Thus the theology of the heathen was founded 
on original truth ; but was corrupted afterward, aa 
other theologies have been, in it s progress, and by 
the extension of it. The heathens, at least all of 
them who deserve to be quoted, acknowledged 
one sole Supreme Being, the oldest of all Beings, 
according to Thales, because unmade or unpro- 
duced, that is, selfexistent, and because he alone 
is so*- But then they corrupted their ideas of 
the majesty of this Being, by those which they had 
of human m^esty; for, by meaning to think with 
more reverence, they thought unworthily of God. 
Ti icy lost sight of him, if I may be allowed such 
an expression, and sufleied interior imaginary 
beings to intercept a worship due to him alone. 
They reasoned so little or so ill, on other notions 
inuch better associated with this notion of a God, 
such as those of omniscience, of omnipresence, 
and of that energy of omnipotence which is suffi- 
cient, by one simple act of the will, for thus we 
must speak to speak intelligibly, to create and 
govern a uuivci^e, that they thought it much 
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Biore agreeable to nature and truth to account for 
all the pbsenooiena of ^e physical and moral 
worlds, by supposing the agency of second and 
thud gods, of supercelestial and celestial div^ini- 
ties, and of daemons, than to have recourse to the 
First God, who dwelled in darkness unpenetrable, 
or in light that blinded ihe human sight; for 
both these images were employed, and both sig- 
nify the same thing. Thus they attempted to re- 
concile monotheism with a sort of aiitigated po- 
lytheism ; for such, at least, I think it was ren* 
dered by those consummated in the mysteries, and 
such I called it before ; though Plutarch says ex- 
pressly, in the place I have just now quoted, not 
only, that the most ancient Egyptians held the 
unity of God, but also, that they believed no 
mortal could be a God ; which opinion was suffi- 
cient of itself to degrade numberless beings, that 
went under the vag^e and equivoqal d@nomina«- 
tion of sods* 

This system, made up of monotheism and of 
something very near akin, nearer than they who 
held it imagined, to a polytheism, inconsistent 
with the former, proved itself to be a very rank 
soil: and immense crops of errour sprung up 
from it, of errour more ingenious, and more plau- 
sible, than the superstitious opinions of savage 
nations, but yet as real Though the belief of 
many inferior gods did, not destroy the belief of 
one Supreme, it maintained, however, a sort of 
idolatrous worships since it maintained a sort of 

^ 9 poyltbelsiQ, 
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polytheism. For, as we caDuot suppose that tbo 
Vulgar, the uninitiated, adored the true God evei^ 
intentionally, so we cannot suppose that the ini-^ 
tiated, nor even the coosummated, held con- 
stantly in mind some such casuistical distinction 
as that of latria and duHa, when they offered 
sacrifices to other divinities and invoked them 
directly. That learned man, Cudwortb, seems to 
think more favourably even of the vulgar, souie- 
iH^here. in bis faipous fourth chapter : and I aoi 
not ignorant, that the doctrine of a mediation be- 
tween God and man was esiabliijijcd in the hea* 
then theology. But I know too, that the suspicioQ 
I have may be justified by the example of Chris-^ 
tians, who hold & medialion likewise ; and of these 
the former seem the most excusable. The Chris- 

tian bL4ieves, that he may have access at all timea 
to the throne of grace; but the poor heatheut 
filled with religious horror, durst not approach . 
the divine n^ionarch^ except tlii ough the mediation 
of his ministers. Ethereal apd aerial daemons 
stood in the lowest rank of superior powers. To 
these he addressed himself, if they were evil to 
soften their oiaiice, if they were good to obtaiii 
their mediation with the celestial, and, by them, 
with the super celestial godj^. He who durst not 
|)resume to think, that the prc^yera of men could 
reach to these, might gifer up sacrifices i^n4 
prayers to those. 

Philosophers and priests, who led the multitude 
jn masters of science and religion, were the same * 
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men in Egypt, and the ancient kingdoms of the 
£ast| for many ages, how much soever they were 
distinguished in later times, and in other coun- 
tries. While ihey continued such, they profited 
alternately, in one character, of what they did in 
another. - Philosophers in prose and verse helped 
to fill the calendar of the priests: and theology 
became the assistant of philosophy wherever she 
was wanted. Hius, in the case before us, when 
philosophers had once established a divine mo- 
narchy, Vit the head of which they placed the First 
God, enthroned in darkness, or hid by excess of 
light, creating and governing all things by several 
orders of inferior beings, there was a sort of gra* 
dation formed from man to God, most incon- 
sistently with some otiicr of their notions. li\ 
favour of this gradation, and to inake it appear 
the shorter, the souls of men were deemed im- 
mortal, and of a celestial origin. They were 
raised up, at least, tothe very confines of divinity : 
and daemons, and beings superior to daemons, had 
little precedence above them, if any. They 
were confined indeed to human bodies, and de- 
graded to animate these systems of organised 
matter by a temporary union with them, but they 
returned afterward to their proper and kindred 
stars. The others were conimed too, and had 
their respective powers and provinces allotted to ^ 
them, in tiie general government even of sublu- 
nary affairs. * 
Theology did not fail to build on foundations 
phiiubupli^ liad laid ; and the professors of both 

£ 4 improved 
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improved the opportuqity they had of feigning a 
close correspondence between Heaven and Earth* 
They assumedi that they h^d tb^ means of know? 
ing what was decreed above, that they could dis- 
close the will of the gods, avert their anger, pro-? 
cure their favour, and exercise a coercive power 
over daemons. They imagined spirits that be- * 
longed to tlie several planets, fiery ^nd atiri^], 
aquatic and terrestrial: so that men, and not 
men alone, but all other animals, plants, metals, 
and stones, partook of these diiierent natures, 
and of the different influences which descended 
from above. The distincuon of ^<JULl and evil 
daemons was extremely useful, in accouotiog for 
the physical and moral phpenomena ; and it dou- 
ble d the fees of the pricblij. Aceordingly, this 
distinction bad been established in the remotest 
antiquity, when philosophers did, what they do 
still, and instead of tracing causes up gradually 
from their efiects, take the less laborious task of 
inventing them at once, and by a sally of imagi- 
nation. Justin, the martyr, found our christian 
devil precipitated froqi ijeaven, in the nineteenth 
book of Hpmer's Iliad. Plutarch quotes Empe- 
docici^ for jvriting, tlmt the evil daemons had been 
driven frpn) thcQce by the god$: and you may 
have the word of Marsilius Ficinus, in his dis- 
sertation on the apology of Socrat.es, that Plato 
had heard in Egypt how Jupiter cast the impure 
da^mciis iiuo lie 11^ ab will as he liad learned from 
J^lierecydes of Syros, either by tradition, or by his 
|V|ritings, bow several of these spirits had rebelled 

ai^ainst 
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against God, under the conduct of Ophioneus. 
These reprobate spirits becaiue the instrumentSi 
or rather the authors of all physical and moral 
evil ; and the protection of such as had not ft^iea 
from this purity was sought, to prevent or re- 
movB this malignant influence* The one procured 
to men peace of mind, and health of body. The 
others inspired lusts» inflamed pasdions» and, 
entering into the bodies of men as well as of other 
animals, tormented and distorted tiu:ir limbs^ 
and played a thousand extravagant pranks in the 
wantonness of their power and malice. 

Such absurdities as these, and many others 
which I will not take the trouble to collect, 
beinc; grafted on a few true principles, composed 
the theological wisdom of the Egyptians and the 
Chaldseans^ and corrupted the whole mass. I 
say ibe'ir theological, for their political and moral 
wisdom deserves to be mentioned without a sneen 
The relations of it, a[nd of the eflects of it, which 
we £nd in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other ancient authors, inspire us with admiration 
and respect : and it is not possible to account for 
the folly and madness of men on these theological 
subjects, who were so reasonable and wise on all 
others, except by resolving it into the vanity of 
philosophers and the craft of priests. If these 
men bad pretended to npne of this chimerical 
knowledge, but had contested themselves to teach, 
in the simplicity of truth, the little we are able 
to know of the divine nature and the first philoso- 
phy, their systems, which they had the rage of 

(Extending 
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extendinf:^, would have been too narrow for their 
vanity ; and their wealth, which they bad the rage 
of increasing by this lucrative trade, would have 
been too little for their avarice. 

It is hard to say which was greater, the impu- 
dence of their pretensions, the art with which 
they conducted them, or the success they had in 
imposing them on mankind. The sky was spread, 
like the great volume of fate, before them. They 
and their adepts alone could read in it, and dis* 
« cover the secrets it contained. The whole mys- 
tery of celestial influences was known to them 
alone. They could procure them, remove them, 
change them, and fix them to certain portions 
ol matter, or even fix the spirits themselves, who 
directed these influences, to statues prepared by 
the rules of their magical art They bad myste- 
rious methods of disentangling the soul from 
corporeal incurabeanents, and preparing it for 
every kind of supernatural illumination. The 
mind was coiiiposed for pio|)hetick dreams, the 
eyes were strengthened for celestial visions. They 
received inspiration, and they contemplated the 
gods that gave it. How they understood this 
contemplation, how they saw the forms of god*, 
and bow the presence of the gods was declared to 
them, might be explained, perhaps, in much as 
intelligible a manner as the presence of daemons 
in their statues was explained. Suppose a wall 

* Praesentiam saepc divi sanm declarantt Ss^c visse for* 
Hue ft«onim> Cic« dc Nat. Deor^ 1. 1^. 
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of looking glass, and so disposed at the same time 
as to occasion an echo*. Yoar figure and your 

voice too will be reflected from it, and you will 
be» in some sense, in that wall. I hurry over 
all these impertineneies. and I conclude by saying, 
that from this conspiracy of philosophy and the- 
ology, in the establishment of theurgic and na« 
tural magiC; have proceeded all the folly and 
knavery of judicial astrology, of horoscopes, of 
spells, of charms^ of talismans, of wizards, of 
witches, and of rosycrucians, and fill the enthu- 
siasm, blasphemy, and suj^erstition that have 
Itccofflpanied these excommunicated persons and 
things, and that might have been reproached 
with great reason, upon many occasions, to the 
orthodox- persons themselves who excommuni- 
cated both. I say nii^hi have iicea reproached, 
md I say it with reason ; since many of the opi- 
nions which these orthodox persons hold, or 
have held, may be traced up through the same 
schools, through which the greatest extrava^ 
gancies of astrologers, magicians, and rosycru- 
cians have descended to these days. But we 
must not stop here. We must pursue the propaga- 
tion of errour in higher instances than these, and 
in such as prevail under some form or other even 
at this'4ay, even among men the most enlightened 
jn our enlightened age. 
Pagan tiieists, who deemed it too great presump- 

^OQ tp worsUp the Supreme Beipg, might well 

V - ■: • • 
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have thowght it still more presumptuous to dog- 
matise about his nature and attributes : and since 
they heid the unity of the First Cause of all things 
they should have seen the absurdity and inconsis- 
tency of analysing th)s monajd into several prin*. 
ctp)es» and of assuming other aupercelestial and 
su pel essential beings. All this was done liowever; 
the absurdity was put in practice, and the incon- 
ttstency was admitted into the First Philosophy* 
Reason was overborne in thi bv atVccliuns and 
passions^ as reason is in almost every case where 
that rational animal man is to decide ; and ex- 
cessive curiosity and excessive vanity prevailed 
a^nst the plainest dictates of common sense. 
God has proportioned^ in every respect, our 
means of knowledge to our station here, and to 
our real wants in it. The bodies, that surround 
us operate continuaHy on us : and their ope- 
rations concern not only our well or ill being, 
but our very being* We are fitted therefore to 
acquire, by the help of our senses properly em- 
ployed, by experiment and industry, such a de- 
gree of human knowledge about them, as is suffi- 
cient for the necessary uses of human iife, and no 
more. In like manner, the knowledge of the 
Creator is on many accounts necessary to such a 
/creature as pian : and therefore we are made 
able to arrive^ by a proper exercise of our mental 
faculties, from a knowledge of God's works to a 
knowledge of his existence, and of that infinite 
power and wisdom which are demonstrated to us 

in 
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m tbem. Our knowledge concerning God goes 
no further. We are in absolute ignorance of the 
real essence and inward constitution of every sen- 
sible object. How much less reason is thei e to 
expect any knowledge of the manner of being, 
and of the nature and essence of the invisible 
God, or of his physical and moral attributes, 
beyond tliat which his works, the ejects of his 
nature and attributes^ communicate to us ! This 
degree, this sufficient degree of knowledge concern- 
ing God is a fixed point, on one side of which lies 
atheism, and metaphysical and theological bias* 
phemy too often on the other. 

Notwithstanding this wiiich has been said^ and 
which appears to be of the utmost evidence, phi- 
losophers have proceeded, w ithout any regard to 
it, from the most early ages : and the whole sum 
of theology has been in every age a confused 
rhapsody of discordant, fluctuating hypotheses* 
The science to which they pretended was unat- 
tainable. Their doctrines, therefore, though 
dogmatically taught, and implicitly received in 
their several schools, were nothing more than 
arbitrary hypotheses: and hypotheses being S3 
extravagantly prolific, that one often engenders 
twenty, it is no wonder that the confusion in- 
creased ; that the more these doctrines were ex- 
plained the darker they grew ; and that the latter 
Pythagoricians and Platonicians were, if possible, 
less intelligible than their masters, and all those 
who had gone before them. I mention tiiese 
particularly, because th^y were the great the- 
ological 
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oiogical doctors of Greece, and the great caali<^ 
netis through which ail the metaphysical jargon^ 
and all the superslilious opinions of ancient na-* 
tionSy have cowe dowo to us, intermingled with 
some scraps of good sense and of true theism, 
Plutarch says, there \Aas nothing unreasonable, 
iabulous, nor superstitious in the sacred instita<» 
tions of the Egyptians^ from whose schools we 
know that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
theology. But, on the contrary, he says^ that all 
of them had moral and useful causes, and histo- 
rical and philosophical meanings. But tlie priest 
made his court, at the expense of truth, to the 
' priestess, to whom he addressed his treatise con- 
cerning Isis and Osiris : and we shall do better to 
l^ve credit, on this occasion, to Diooysius Uali* 
carnassensis*, who confesses, that although many 
of the ^Greel^ fables showed the operations of 
nature by allegoiies, and were composed for 
toiisolation under tlie calamities of life, fur tak- 
ing away perturbations of mind, for removing false 
opinions, and for other very good and commend- 
iible purposes, yet they are to be condemned in 
geiieral, many as impious, all as pernicious ; and 
praises Romulus for admitting none of them. 

SECT. VII. 

It may be worth while to give two instances of 

the extravagant hypotheses which philosophy and 

theology conspired to frame, as soon, perhaps 

» 
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as men began to turn their thoughts to these 
subjects; for we 6nd ditheism and tritheism esta* 
blished in the most early ages, concerning which 
we have any anecdotes. 

They who believed a selfexistent Being, the 
first intelligent Cause of all things, must iiave be- 
haved this lieiog to be all perfect. But then, as 
they modelled his government on a human plan, 
so they conceived his perfections, moral as well 
as physical, by human ideas ; though they 
did not presume to limit the former by the lattci. 
Thus, God was said to be the first good ; but 
then the general notion, or the abstract idea, as 
some philosophers would call it, oi this good, 
was not only taken from human goodness, but 
was considered too with little or no other rela« 
tion thciu to man, that excellent creature, the 
very image of his Maker, and one half of whom, 
at least, was divine. A question arose, therefore, 
on these hypotheses. How could evil come itUo 
a system, of which God was the author, and 
man the final cause? This question made a further 
hypothesis necessary. It was dignus vindice 

nodus and another First God, another coe- 
ternal and coequal principle was introduced to 
solve a first cause of all evil, as the 'other was 
of all good* The contest between these inde- 
pendent and rival powers began by a struggle, 
some have said by a battle, when one of them 
endeavoured to reduce matter, which these phi* 
losophers held to be a third principal, though not 
a third Godj into an orderly uniform frame and 

regular 
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regular motion, and when the other endeavoured 

to maintain disorder, deformity, irregularity, 
and to spoil, at least, the great design. The 
same contest was supposed to continue in the 

government that commenced at the formation of 
. the world, and physical or moral good and evil 
to be produced, as one or other of these gods 
prevailed. 

Plutarch *y who was a zealous assertor of this 
doctrine himself, asserted it to have been like* 

wise that of the magiaas, the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptiansi and of every philosopher almost of 
any note among the Greeks, from Pythagoras 
down to Plato. He represents it as an opinioa 
settled in the minds of men by the authority of 
legislators and divines, of philosophers and poets, 
and not only as an opinion, but as an article of 
faitby on which sacrifices and religious rites were 
established. But every man has some favourite 
foU^ and this was his. Bayle himself is forced, 
to confess, that the representation is exaggerated. 
How, indeed, is it possible to believe, that i^uch 
.numbers of reasonable men could concur, from 
age to age, in so great an absurdity ? Some of 
them might, and it is probable that they did, 
hoid an opinion very near akin to this, and de- 
rived from it, but not the same that Plutarch 
held, and the Marcioaitcs and Manichjeaus after 
him. This hypothesis was mitigated by another ; 
and instead of a God unproduced and selfexist- 

Lib. de I&ide at 0»ri<le« 

ent^ 



tent, an inferior being, produced and dependent, 
ims assumed to be the author of evil. The pre^ 
oeptor of Tra|ati eoold Dot help aduiitting, most 
inconsistently with himselt, that the two prin- 
ciples were not of equal force^ and that the good 
principle was preVAlem : but even further* thai 
Zeroaster^ and by consequence the magi, called 
the good prioeiple alone God, aud the evil prioci" 
pie a 6i$moa. This iiiitigiued bypotbesis waa 
adopted by orthodox Christians, as the other 
was by heretics^ and bas, therefore, supported 
itself longer than the other : though the other 
spread more among Christians, from the tliird 
century, and before Manes, down to the seveotb 
and even to the ninth, than it had ever spread 
and prevailed in the pagan world. But whatever 
success these hypotheses have had, when we con- 
sider even, that which I have called mhigated, as 
a pagan do^^uia, we must say, that although it 
noes not imply contradiction so iQanifestly as the 
other, yet it implies it as strongly, and is still 
more injurious to the Supreni^ Being. It implies 
it as strongly ; for to affirm that there are two 
sellexistent gocl^ independent and' coequal, who 
made ai|^d governed the world, is not a jot more 
absurd, than it is to aiRrm that a God sovereignly 
good^ and at the same time almighty and ailwise, 
suffers an iuferica^ ^dependent being to deface his ^ 
work in any sort, ^nd to make his other creatures 
both criminal and 4niserable. It is still more in- 
jurious to the Supreme Being ; for if we had beei| 
to reason with pagan ditheists oh their own no- 
YoL. VL jF lions, 
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tions, we might have insisted, that it is no dis- 
grace to a prince to reign according to the con- 
stitution of his country jointly with another, B9 
the ephori reigned at Sparta, and the consuls 
governed at Rome, and that the ill governmeikt 
of his partner reflects no dishonour on him. But 
that to say of a monarch, in the true sense of 
the word, who is intested with absolute power, 
that he suffers one of his subjects to abuse the 
rest without control, and to draw them into 
ctrimes and revolts, for which he ■ punishes them 
afterwards, is the most injurious accusation that 
^n be brought. The heathen theists of commoa 
sense reasoned in this manner we cannot doubts 
and that they did so I find a remarkable proof, 
though a negative one, and brought for another 
purpose, in the intellectual system. Cdsus ob«*^ 
jected to the Christians that they believed a cer- 
tain adversary to God, the devil, called in Hebrew 
Satan ; and that«they affirmed impiously, that the 
greatest God was disabled from doing good, or 
^vithstood in doing it, by this adversary. Now 
Celsus, who made this objection to the Chris- 
tians, would not have made it, I think, if he 
himself had held the mitigated ditheism we have 
mentioned, whether he held the* other or no. 

Let us speak of triiheism, the other instance 
proposed to show how natural ilieology was ren- 
dered a <5onfused heap of absurd and inconsistent 
hypotheses, by men who presumed to dogmatise 
beyond the bounds of human knowledge* 

Dr« Cudworth could not well conceive, no 

more 
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ibbre than la Motbe le Vayer, how a trinity oC 

divine hypostases should be fu st discovered iBfirely 
by bumaa vf it and reason. He would have it be- 
lieved, tberefore, a rcTelation to tbe Jews, and 
a tradition derived from them. But he sup- 
ports bis suggestion ill. That the Samotbracians 
beld a certain trinity of gods, which they called 
by a Hebrew name Cabbirim, or the mighty 
gods^ tod that there are in tbe books of tbe Old 
Testament certain significations of a plurality in 
tbe Deity, are allegations so vague and inconclu* 
sive, that they prove nothing, or might be turned 
to prove what the learned author would have dis- 
liked very much ; to prove it ill perhaps, but as 
well, at least» as they prove his suggestion. The 
other proof he brings may be equivocal as well 
as weak in the manner in which it is expressed* 
He quotes Proclus for sayings that the trinity con« 
tailzied in the Ciialdaic oracles was at first a the- 
ology of divine tradition, or a revelation, or a 
divine cabala, and he quotes the Greek of 
Proclus, after which he adds, viz. atnong the 
Hebrews first, and from them afterward com- 
municated to the Egyptians and other nations. 
If Proclus now had said all this in terms, or had 
spoke to tbe effect of the additional words, which 
I am unable to determine, not having the book at 
this time in my power, the proof would have 
been no better than either of tbe former. But 
if tbe additional words are not of Proclus, but of 
the doctor, tlie doctor seeming to quote Proclus, 
quotes bimaslfj in respect to the point be was con? 

fS cerncd 
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cerned to secure^ that Ibis divine revelaiion could 

« 

be imde to no other iialio% if it wm mde^ ttiaa 

to the Hebrews. 

I proceed now to say^ that it is not so bard to 
^nceive liew huffiftn^ wit and reason mighty and 
wby philosophers did, .invent the hypothesis oi a 
trinityy without any oMigations to the Jews^who^ 
from iheirExoik to their return from their seventy 
years captivity, and from thence till ail their 
liooks were written or redaced into a caaon^ 
borrowed much more than tbey lent 

The eonfusion and obscurity of the First Philo«» 
^ophy, as it was taught M» the antiquity to whieb 
i\c look up in this discourse, was in no part 
greater than in this of tiie trinity. Tbey who 
have pretended to exptmi it, to impmre it^ and 
to build upon it, have only perplexed it the n:iore : 
Sfrme because they were as chimerical as tiie &*8t 
inventors^ and oiher» because they had some par* 
ticulur purpose to serve. What is unintelligible 
in PlatOy for ^ps^coi. or in the fragoaeats that 
we have of Pythagorean doctrines, you will not 
perceive to grow more intelligible when yovt have 
consulted Jambiicns, Porphyry, Plolinus, any 
of the philosophers of these sects, or any of the 
Christian fathers^ who sanctified a great deal of 
this faeatben lore* ]!^Iarsiliu9 Ficimifly and the 
whole crowd of modem translators^ coi»iiienta-> 
tors, and collectors, viill help you as little. 
Even Cud worthy the best of them, leaves yoa 
whej'e lie found you, and gives you littie else than 
a nonsensical parapta^ase of nonsense* It wa^i 

; ' ■ ^ not 

i 
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ml bis fault. The good man pssaed his life in Ibe 
£tudy of an uniaeampg jar^ou : and as be leariaed 
lie Uught. 

If he had not been fond of giving a divine ori- 
gindi to a doctrine that became a fundamental 
Article of chiistiaaity, be might have deduced tiie 

igiiial of this very humain hypothesis, for such it 
wasiQ Cbe pagan worlds from what he iml afiserteU 
ud proved aiready. He had shown how poeli 
and phihjsopiicrs promoted polythcibin by allego- 
rising corporeal nature. Was it bard then to 
iinBgine» Jtbat they allegorised incorporeal nature 
likewise? They deified siiusible, why should they 
not deify iotellectual objects ? Tbey increased 
, the number of their godt» by deifying even mixed 
modes and relations. Why should tiiey uot da 
the same, by making ideal substances of the wis- 
dom and power of God, and of that divine spirit 
which they imagined to pervade all things ? There 
was no need of inspiratioUi nor any extraordinary 
communication, to prompt them to do so : and 
it would have been matter of wonder, if the whole 
system of nature bad not been reduced, as it was, 
into one body of cun upt theology, by the Egyp- 
tians and the other nations of the East; and by 
the Greeks^ who philosophised many centuri^ 
together on the same foolifeh principles. 

The habitude of erecting extravagant bypothe"* 
MS into doctrines of the first philosophy, and of 
founding natural theology on the most unnatural 
principles might seduce laoen easily into tri* 
Ibeismi witbput any such apparent reasons for it as ^ 

F 3 they 
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they had for ditheism. But if they thought thefii* 

selves obliged to invent the latter in order to ac-^ 
count for the existence of evil, they saw that there 
was a necessity for inventing the former, in order 
to give an appearance of consistency to tlie very 
best of their theistical systems. They had gods 
and demigods and dec mens enough. But none 
of them could be reputed first causes, or princi- 
ples, an^d three such at Ijsast were necessary to be 

• found. ' * 
When they had imagined a celestial, on the 
• plan of a terrestrial monarchy, they found place, 
and rank, and business for all the imaginary 
beings that superstition had created; but they 
confined the monarch, like an eastern princ^ 
to the inmost recesses of his palace, where they 
snpposed him to remain immovable. They ac-* , 
knowledged htm, very rationally, to be the source 
of all intelligence, and wisdom, and power, as 
well as the fountain of all existence, and the 
spring of all life and motion, throughout the 
whole extent of being. But then they imagined, 
very irrationally, that this unity was such an in^- 
movable essence as could not have acted in the 
formation, and as did not act in the preservation 
and government of the world. They raised their 
notions of the Divine Majesty so high ; or, to 
speak more properly, they reiined so metaphy- 
sically upon them, for they cannot be even raised 
too high, when they arc kept within the bounds 
of our real ideas, that they placed the Supreme 
pod not only far out of the sight of human intcl* 

lect, 
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feet, but even out of the reach, if I may say fio, 

of that system whereof they confessed him to be 
the first cause. Theie were, ladeed, according 
to them, inferior generated gods, participant in 
souie sort of his wisdom, and delegates in some 
degree of his power , but this participation and 
this delegation were not sufficient : and to make 
doch a system as that of the universe, the very 
wisdom and tiie very power of the Supreme self- 
existent Being were necessary. No cause out of 
the Deity could produce such effects, and all 
other beings, with participated wisdom and de- 
Jegated power, would be but second causes at best, 
acting indeed, but acted upon, without any ade- 
quate efficacy of their own. 

We may very well believe, that some such con- 
4siderations as these determined the most ancient 
philosophers to assume a trinity of divine hypos 
tases in the Godhead. A second, proceeding 
eternally from the first, and a third, proceeding 
eternally from the second, or from the first and 
the second. Subsistencies, beings not independent, 
like the good and the evil god, but distinct. Su- 
• bordinate; but subordinate within the I^eity, and - 
iar above the highcsl order of generated gods. 
Iti$ probable, that neither Zoroaster, nor the 
magi, nor Mercury Trismegist, nor the Egyptian 
divines, were as ingenious to abstract and dis- 
tinguish, and tQ invent new words, as the Nicsan 
fathers^ or the latter Pythagoricians and Platoni- 
:cians. ■ They might conteuL themselves with esta* ► 

t^Jisbiiig the general ditlerences X have .meption^d 

r 4 I between 
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between these chree^ and ^11 their other gods. 
Cudwoith says^ that they understood by this 
trinity the Godhead : and I rciueinber to have 
read somewhere, iu Plotiuus perhiipsi or ia sqt^e 
other tnodman of that stamp, tha( there lire emuL- 
naiioa^ uitidn the Deity, as well as emanations 
that go out of it. The second of these gods^ 
theOy was the divine inleilec^ personified, an 
en)anation iluit did not emants, if you pllow the 
leroiy out of the Deity. Tlie third was tiie Dt^ 
vine Spirit, another emanatioii that did notemane 
neitlier* Thus (he difficulties, that embarrassed 
these great divines, might seem tp be tf^keji nway ; 
fbr though the immovable essence of the unitj 
could opt move, nor act, ^npr pervade, ^qd be- 
come the soul of the world imqiediately^ yet all 
this might be done by the second and third perr 
sons of the GodUeadi who eii^erted ail the eaergy 
of the first. 

That such an hypo^lic^i^ ^vas established among 
the most ancient ot iiic heatiiea 4^vuk;s cannot 
doubted, though their doctrines are come to as 
in brokca scraps, yery impcrfccily, and ihcrcforc 
very darkiy* This in^pprfect and gpneral kuQw- 
iedge is enough hpwevor to satisfy any reasonable 
curiosity, and it leaycs room enough for great 
scholars to dispute ^ud wrftngie about particiilars* 
liet us leave that part to them, and piM*sue r^* 
|]LCtions of another l^ind. 

Some, and I think very few, pf the Graek phi- 
losophers were rank atheists. Diapras was pnc ; 
gufli if it he t| ue that Deoi9crUu$ bought and 

^Instructed 
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{wtrvet^ faiiUi he ought pass easily from ihe ab« 

surdity of believing, that die visible species of things 
jtod the ideas we receive from them are gods, to 
that of believing that there is oo god. Tbeodorus 
was another : and he was so zealous in his 
atheism, that he wrote several books to maintain 
it. Stralo was not quite so positive in the denial 
of any Supreme Being; but he wlis very positive, 
that he bad no need of assuming any to account 
£oir the making of the world. He went through 
«iU the paru of it, and pretended to show, that 
fUl of tiiem were ettects at natural causes^ of mat^ 
ter and motion. *^ Natunilibus fieri aut ftctum 
esse dieit ponderibus et niotibus," says TuUy*. 
Epicurus acknowledged gods, but gods so 
tremely ridiculous, that he was guilty of aoni^ 
thing worse than atheism, while he affected 
theisnii invidice detestandae caus4>" says tb0 
same Tully. 

Such philosophers as these imagined a sort of 
plastic nature, working blindly but necessarily^ 
and requiring no superior principal to direct her 
fiction. The gi*eatest part of the ancient natq* 
ralists thought very difiierpotly irom these* They 
established a material, and aq efficient, intelligent 
cause of all the pba&nomeaa. Though all of them 
believed matter eternal, |hey had various opi« 
nions about tiic material cause. It was to some 
an assemblage of all the el^ents massed, apd 
f^pnfQundpd^ and fermenting toget^^r, " fudis m-i 

digestaque 
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digestaque moles." To others it was some ooe 
select element ; to Thales, water, or perhaps a 

fluid chaos; to Anaximenes, air; to Archelaus, air 
condensed into water, the principle of Thales ; 
or rarified into ssther, the fiery principle of the 
Stoics. Their notions of the efficient iutelligent 
cause were not more uniform than these : but as 
these were different manners of conceiving th$ 
same thing, so were the ollicrs. Tiie material 
cause, under every notion of it, was matter 
still ; the efficient . cause, under every notion of 
it, was intelligeiicc still : and all the uouoas of 
this kind, which theisttcal philosophers enter- 
tained, were less repugnant, if I am not much 
deceived, than it is commonly thought. It seema 
to me, that, the differences between them were 
more apparent than real, and that they arose 
chiefly from different applications of the same 
trinitarian hypothesis. On this foundation, much 
of what has passed for atheism may he exphiined 
.easily into theism. I could cany instances of 
my charity a great way up on this occasion, to 
the Ionic philosophers, Anaximenes and Arche- 
laus, for instance, if not to Anaximander ; and 
if Thales, the founder of this school, wants little, 
Anaxagora5, the last but one of his successors, 
wants no excuse to clear him of atheism. 

The hypothesis of a trinity in the godhead was 
brought from Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, 
whoever he was^ and possibly by others in that 
remote antiquity. It is not unlikely too, that 
|;his doctrine being taught to a half sayage peo- 
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pie, who were unable to distinguish between gods 

in the godhead and gods out of it, if in truth that 
distinction was made so early, increased and con- 
firmed their polytheism. But the true philosophi- 
cal age having begun much later m that country, 
\irhen the Greeks^ instead of waiting for mis- 
sionaries from Egypt, went thither themselves 
in quest of science, this liyputhesis could be iiitie 
known, and less employed before that sera ; 
whereas it was much in use afterward, and we 
find the traces of it in all that theibiicai phiiosu- 
phers taught These traces are obscure and coa- 
fiised. The doctrine itself was so, till Plato ap- 
peared like the pagan Athanasius, dehned the 
mystery, and fixed a profession of faith, that lasted 
till I he christian Athanasius altered it. Thus we 
may account, in part, for the obscurity and con- 
fusion wherein we discover the traces of this doc- 
trine. It was very obscure and confused in the 
ipiads of the philosophers themselves No won- 
der then if the references to it, and the opinions 
derived from it, are stiH nioie so in the writings 
of men who have conveyed them down to us in 
fragments, and who understood the doctrine even 

Ipss than these philosophers** 

• TuU, 



^ shall bate no room to be surprised^ that the pagan 
doctrine of a trinity in the godhead was taught, and has come 
flown to us so confusedly ; if we consider how conrnsedly and 

how darkly the iaiiicrs uf the three tli-st centuries expressed 
themselves on the same subject: though the iearnecl bUhop 
Bull would have made, it he could, thebe primitive fathers all 

• **ad 
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XuIIy makes Velleiua say, that Thales was i^B 
. §uM wbQ ioquired into such mattm ; that he a$«* 

% serted 

•* ad unum" Athanasians, and t^e doctrine of the church to 
feaw been cxacily that of the Njcafdii council, long before 
Athanasivis was born, or the council was luild. If tkis doctrine 
ha& come dnwn to ns witk greatejr pfec»ion than that of tiut 
Itemkhen philosopbersy and in a ttoiformity of torros, tbe rea- 
ion is obyioiia» Ancient thci»ts applied their iiiMetUcd notiont ^ 
of this kind difl^isiitly» and according to their different systems 
cyf philosophy. They were under no -eommon control, to 
ciitoicc ;i unilbrmity of terms at Ira^-t: w hereas among Chris* 
tians there was -sucii a control^ and men were obliged to use 
the same forms of words, whateyer their opinions were. Theii: • 
leaders indeed disputed n)uch,and each of them formed a party : 
iMit when they met in CQunciU^ they were obiiged, sometimes 
liy art or intrigue, and sometiiDes by thj6 determining inllaeaca 
mf imperial authority, to unite in terms,- and to create an ap« 
pearance of uniformity. Thus the christian dot trine of the 
tiinity was fixed, Ditferent councils, it is true, made different 
decii>ious, and reverend fathers, who had held ope opinion iu 
lone council, changed it in aiM)thcr ( there were therefore se» 
ifCTHl orthodoxies pro tempore," if I may say lo. But that 
which prevailed i.a»t has come down to us ; and nothing Itas 
freen neglected, not even interpolation,- to mai^moTeandent 
lathers bold the language of those who were more modem ; 
;xn example of which I will quote from E; ii^nms*. That learn- 
ed, exact, and candid divine, noi only acknowledges ip many 
places, ainong a multitude of other defects, sucl| as unfair- 
ness, uncharitablcness, and violence, the inaccuracy of thoM 
lathers in their writing!^ ; but he complains likewise of the In* 
ferpolations arxl alterations, which have been made in- them 
for the purpose i have roentipned* 6t. Hilary, for instancy 
who spoke sometimes of the Son of God, as of a C^od of the 

t E|}. in jiilarium^ 

$ama 
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mrted w»ter to be the first principle of things^ 
aod God the mind who fr«ned Ibem aU out 

of 

Mte kind, or of the asuae natuw with Us Falber, wfaicli dc* 
ftemom Immmvot do not cotte mp to m complete notion of 
«9B««lMtiMrtkUk7t d««4 not call tibci Holy Gliost God, nor 
nseribo Mkmtion to him; tkhtt bc<^Me be i> not called God 
expressly in Scripturf, or because the sabit ihought it nu re 
necessary to insist on I he gcxliiritd of the Son, vv hose huaiaa 
nature luatlc it moie diilicuit to pci^uadc maukiud thai he way 
God ; or ^se^ finally, because tiie claim of the Holy Gho^ 
haA not besn yet admitted in dne form by conn^lv trilo mctid 
ikottselvMy •» it .into courts of lionoar to sefltk rudin 
and prtcedeacy in Honvmu Etnamns thinks^ tbat mck ieatoa» 
ms these obliged Hilari«fi to nte mndi cantion in his express 
bions, end thLiefore^spcakia^ of the ll*»ly Ghost, he had coa« 
tented iiiniseif to say, ** proinciendus est ;" but some orthodox 
interpolator added, ct adorandus/' Many other '"rtsrvrtf 
of conmpting the text of this writer there are, and those prin» 
cipally ^hen sutfa lifaertMO ooglit to have been taken the letal^ 
M In Ins iMoks de Trinitoto/' and da Synodis;" for in then, 
says Eresnras^ ba tiaated very difficult and very dang^tous 
points of divinity, ^ poricnloMe de rebus diviois difficuttates*'* 

The siime artifice wa.s employed sometimes iii la\ cur oi 
Opinions reputed licterodox, if we muy lx.'lievc Ilurinus, wlio, 
m defendit^ Origcn against that bully Jeroji), and that ideot 
EpiphaninSy insists, that Ortgen would not have been exposed 
to ibeir cennire, if his wntingi bad not been interpolated. 
But tbis artiice, aa well as othcrst bad a much greater, 'and 
an entiia cftctt ^hut it wa» employed on the side of the or* « 
thodox, that is of the majority, or of those who made them- 
selves pass lor lLo laajority. Thus it happened, in the case 
of the trinity, and id many others, that cliristiaiT doctrines have 
been banded down wilh an ap()earaac^ of ui^formity^ which 
pagan doctrines could not have* 

But farther, if christian doctriocs had come down, in tha. 
wrilingii of the most ancient fathers, with still less uniformity 

lhan 
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water** Diogenes Laertius says, that Tbale^ hd^ 

God to be ihc oldest of all things that exist, be- 
cause 

than they have, surli modern fathers as bishop Bull, would not 
have found it hard, to make them appear entirely uniform. 
This he has attempted, in the caee of the trinity, with great 
applause from the ecclc»iastics of your church, and from those 
of ours. lie owns, for instance, that Origcfi talks somethn^ 
too freely and sceptically ; that TcrtuUian cared little what he 
said, provided he contradicted his adversary; and that twor 
vrrrrs aic ttot mofc alike, than the expressions 'jf thi« father to 
the whimsies of Valentinian. lie gives us Lactanctius for s 
rhetor Ignorant in theology, and St. Jerom ibr>a sophist not 
to be rfllied on much. ^lany of their expressions being gnos- 
tical aiid Arian, as well as those olf other fathers^ they were not 
much in his fa\'0Ur; and yet to save them for other purposes 
ifherein their authority might be necessary, he'distinguishes 
betvvcen witnesses of llie faith, and interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures. He allows them to be good witnesses, and conden^ns 
them often as bad interpreters. He makes this distinction par-* 
ticularly when he speaks of a passage in Irena9us, where this 
father cites a passage from the prophet Isaiah^ to prove tha 
divinity of the Holy Ghost* Bull thought Origin orthodox in 
his opinion, though not in his expressions, concerning the tri* 
nity. Few of the fathers who lived before the Kicean council 
were so; and therefore Bull iiipposes iheni orthodox against 
their expressions, rather than proves them to have been so by 
their rxpressions. lie does by them what they did by the 
Scriptures, and draws them to his sense, in what terras soever 
they signify their own. Cudworth thinks these primitive fa- 
thers heterodox in opmion, as well as in expression. They 
must needs have been much in the wrong, since they agreed ia 
asserting the subordination of the son to the father. They 

had 



* Thales, qui primus de taltbus rebus quaesivit, aquam 
dixit esse initium rcrum : Deum autem earn mentcm, quae as. 

aqua cuixcla tingerct* Cic. Jc Nut. Dtor. i. 1. 
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ciuse ung^nerated or unproduced ; and the wbrld 

to be the most beautiful, because it was niade by 

God. 

had taken this opinion of the logos from the Platonic philoso- 
phy^ and their whole trinity was built on the plan which 
Plato had made less confused than that of other heathen tri- 
nitarians. ** Usque ad tics hypostases, dicit Plalu, Dei pro- 
•* grcdi csscniiain ; et esse quul- m, dicit, Deum suinme bonum, 
'* post ilium autem secuudutu conditorcm, tertium autem 
" mundi animam.*' 

The absurdities and profanations built on such notions as 
these, wefe innttmerable. He who endeavours to consider them 
with attetition, will find his head turn in the confilision they 
create, and no precise discrimination of orthodox and hetcro* 
dox possible to be made between them, cither according to 
reason, wherein they have no foundation at all, or to Gospel 
revdiition, wherein they have very little. Tliey were, liow- 
ever, propagated by Pagan and Christian theology, till meta* 
phorical generations were thought to be real, and till the vir- 
tues and operations of the one Supreme Being were assumed 
to be distinct hypostases or subsistencies in the divinity; as 
the seotis of Valentinian signified, I presume, no tnore, in the 
allegorical cant of the first Christian times, than virtues and 
ailections of the divinity, which were afterward understood te 
be rcnl beings existing out of the first Being. 

These doctrines were encotiragcd, perhaps introduced by 
others, that traditional theology among the heathens, and ca- 
balistical literature among the Jews, had preserved from the 
most ancient ag^s; and which, as wild as they were, had 
wanted neither knaves nor fools to votich for them* These 
were such as supposed frequent manifestations of the Supreme 
Being to his creaturts. According to these, he manifested 
himself soiiittimes under the form of an angel; sometimes a 
little, and but a little ditVerently, under that of a man; buih 
of which were called God, while the nmuifestation last<'d. 
That this was so, we may conclude from divers pn?;sages of the 
Old Testaoient, and from several Egyptian .traditions. Thus 

it 
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God*. These expreasioiii might todoce on^ W 
think, ibftt Thales wm not only the oldest, but 
the most orthodox, of the Greek philosophers, 
even more so than the divine Plato j and that his 
doctrine may serve as an instance to cofrfirm Ter-' 
tullian's maxim^ how precarious soever it be, " id 
verum quod primum,'^ They niigbt induce ontf 
to think, that Thales intended the Supreme Be-^ 
ing, n^'hose sole action in the production of things 
other theists did not acknowledge ; though they 
acknowledged his existence. But ihcsc passages, 
compared with otbersi wiU rather serve to show 
in how confused a manner the trinitarian hypcw 
thesis led these philosophers to speak of God, 
and of the first efficient cause* liayie thought the 
text of Tully corrupted in the passage concern* 

It became In time not hard to imajyne a much tiwfe noblfT 
manifestation of the Supreme Beinc; himself, in tlie appear- 
ance of llie logos, or tlic word, under a human form, into 
^hich God bad insinuated lu&iaelf, and in which he renuuned 
incarnated, Pater in ine.maneDs iacit ipse opera." The 
word, that is the suprente rvasooy was always with God, ftw 
God alone is that supreme reasoit: but this reason spoke to 
nankinil under the sensible image of a roan^ when that person 
appeared who was called the Son of God, on account of hi» 
miraculous birth, and most import;tni mission. Such was the 
word of St. John ; •* the visible image of tlie invisible Gud/' 
To this let us add, for the honour of luiinaniiy, and on tho 
authority of Scripture, that angels suflered themselves to ba 
adored by men before this manifestation ; but that they haTor 
declined this honour ever since the Son of God took upon him 
the human nature* 

• Anti<juis::>imum porum omnium quae eunt, Deus; ingciii- 
tus cuim« Fulcherrimum mundus ; a Deo enim factus i'»U 



jiig ThaieSy because Velleius having said that this 
philosopher was the first, says immediately after; 
that Anaxagoras* was the first \\ ho taught this 
docirioe. Tiiere toay be rooui for such a suspi- 
cion, and whatew interpreutibti i>e given to the 
passage, it will be little actreeable to the usual 
iclearoeas and precistion of that great author. 

When we consider thatThales had Ueen id'* 
structed in the Egyptian schools, arid reflect oil 
the opinion imputed to lum by Stoboms^ ttiat the 
first cause had no action^ we - must be persuaded, 
that hoH ever he spoke of mind, he did not intend 
tte first God in the Heathen triiiity; He sbenooi 
rather to have ebnfounded Nous and Psyche, 
mind and soul, the second and the third god. A 
passages in Diogenes Laertius is very favourable id - 
this notion, for, in that, Thales is said to have 
held, that mind, and therefore the eihgieut cauj»e 
which had made ail things out of water, was the 
swiftest of things, and pervaded rapidly the iroi- 
versef/ None of these philosophers presumed td 
employ the first God as the immediate active effi-^ 
cient cause of things; They inuoduLod there-* 
fore into their physiological theology the second 
and the third gods of the Zerodstrian and Orphic 
tiiiiity, vvhoiii they sometimes seem to distingui^ah, 
and whoin they much oitener confound. 

* Anaxagoras, qui acfc^p'it ali Anaxiiiiene disciptinafn; pri« 

,inus omniuiit rcruiu descriptionem et modam mentis lodnitk vl 
ac rarioiie designari, et confici voluit. 

t Velocisuaium^ mens; tfam per^uniVvha discitrrit. 
Vol. VI.* G . ' Pythagorai 
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Pjf Aagom talked, it is said, of an iMnaterial 

unity and a material duality, by which he pre- 
tended to signifyi perhaps, tbe iirst prinoiples of 
all thin [IS, the ^cient and material causes ; and 
yet we see how his doctrine is represented io the 
first book of the nalure of the gods. Ue was 
understood to have taught, that €nod » a aool 
diffused through all being, and from which all 
httmaii floola were taken*'. This was called^ 
avulsioneiii aitheris immortalis et divini and 
Cicero remarks, or makes his interlocutor remark, 
that Pythagoras did not sets how by this awlsioii 
or distraction God himself was rent and torn, 
*f discerpi ac diiacerah Dettffl."f 
. This Pythagorean god was very like the ssl^ 
real god of the Stoicians, and both of them signi- 
fied, if iwy nouoQS are right on this subject, which 
1 do not presume to affirm, though I think them 
as probable as any others, the third divinity in 
the godhead, according to the trinitarian hypo* 
thesis, whidi^was certainly known to the Samian» 
and could not be unknown to tlie master of the 
porlic. These theistical naturalists imagined a 
sort of plastic nature, as well as the atheistical 
naturalists ; but instead of such a one as acted 
hUndty and necessarily, they assumed one that 
acted by design and choice, that is, with intelli- " 
geuce. This mind, or intelligent spirit^ for they 

* Pythagon9-»ceiisuit Snimuin 9m naturam rentm 
omtiem intentom et coiiimeaDt«a, ex quo animi aostri eaipe* 
rentur, &e. 

t Diog. Iser* 

were 
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often tnkluffcttiguisbed^ infused, $m it 

were, into all the pans of the material world, and 
moving and directing tiie whole, as the huiuaa 
mind or soul moVe$ and dircfcts the huinin body, 
tiiey conceived, the Stoics at least conceived, the 
materkl worlds like a great animali endued mth 
life, sense, and intellect, according t6 the curioiis 
logic of Zcno, who advaiiced this paradox on the 
strength of logic for want of any better fininda* 
tton, and just as he advanced mdtiy, atsd migbt 
have advanced ten thousand more, fiut still we 
must not imagine, that air or water, or lether or 
6re, or the world itself, was God, in the opiiiioa 
of these philosopiiers. No, tliey were theists, 
and their god was the divine 8{Mrit, that exerted 
the power and energy of the father of spirits ( 
their god was the mind or soul of their trinity, or 
both together. They who looked up to the 
^'sublime candens" of Ejnnius, invoked Jupiter, 
according to this poet. And who was Jupiter?' 
Not the tether, the sublime candene," biit e 

being every where present and almighty, the fa- 
- ther of gods and men, the lord of all things and 
who governs them with his nod*. 

As extravagant as these cioctriiK^s may appear, 
you must not condemn them too rashly, li Zeno 
lived in these days, he might Justify what he 
taught ahout iCther, and a divine spirit, that acta 

* Aapice hoc sublime caadent, quern invocant omnes Jovcm 
•^patrem divumque hoiiiiDuinquei>«Htiouiinaton'iii rarain, om- 
atanuta rcgeatto-^praesenteja ac prsepotWRtm 0eaau Cic. 
ilaKat.0tor.Li* 

e 2 in 
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in it and by it, by greater authorities tlian you 
apprehend, perhaps. He miglit soon reconcile 
his opinions to those of some Chrisrian philoso- 
phers, and shelter himself behind their orthodoxy. 
There are those who ascribe as much to this 
active, luminous, fiery aether, as Zeno did ; and 
since lie thought it, or rather called it, God, be- 
cause of the diraie spirit, whose vehicle it was, 
they would soon persuade him to admit, that this 
divine is an incorporeal spirit, without whose 
immediate action upon asther, even aether itself 
would be incapable of producing any one of the 
phenomena, and not the least operation could be 
performed in the whole extent of physical nature. 
They would persuaclc him to it the iooiier, be- 
cause, by rejecting all existence beside spirit and 
idea, and by making his doctrines coincide with 
theirs in the whole, he would deliver himself from 
a most absurd inconsistency, or from the trouble 
of defending it. I find, in one of the finest letters 
of Seneca*, whose authority concerning the tenets 
of Zeno, the founder of the sect be had embraced, 
is decisive, that this philosopher denied the exist- 
ence of a material world, and by consequence, 
one would think, of his favourite tetlier. Parme- 
nides asserted one sole substance, like Spinoza. 
Zeno denied even this, says Senecaf . ile could 
DOt believe his God, therefore, to be so much as 
clothed with »ther, unless he contradicted him- 

♦ Ep. 88. 

+ — Parmcuidi, nihil est pra&ter unum— 'Zenoni nc unum 

, * self; 
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£elf : but by takiDg refuge among these pfaiidso* 

phcrs, he might talk as if he did ; he might main- 
tain that he was so clothed^ and might assume 
the right tbey assume, to talk most learnedly of 
all the corporal phaenomena, without believing 
that they exist ; io short, he might reduce incon- 
sistency Itself into system. Seneea, and the whole 
portic, might cry out, that too much subtilty does 
great iiurt, and is injurious to truth*. They 
would cry out in vain* 

Having observed how Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Zeno, founders of three famous sects, reasoned 
' about the first principles of things, I come to 
speak of Anaxagoras. iSow this philosopher, 
like the rest, held matter to be eternal But he 
differed from them in his notions concerning the 
efficient cause. He did not make a plastic intel^ 
ligent nature of. mind and spirit, confounded 
into one. He did not make the same of spirit 
alone, as he might have done, since ^his spirit 
being divine, and even a third God, according to 

ancieiU traditions, could want no intelligence, 
lie did not mingle up both or either of these 
with matter, to constitute a soul of the world* 
He advanced a much more rational hypothesis 
than any of those who went before, or who came 
after him. Diogenes Laertius has preserved th^ 
summary of it in his own words. He was the 
first, says this biographer, who added mind to 

* Quantum mli fiwiiit iiiaiia.ii»btilitaS| ct qukm iniietta 
ycriutisit! lb* 

«3 matterj 
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%sMMv ; that is, biB added it in a fmnoer tkM 
' neither Thales nor any of tbe Greek phibsopbers 

had ioQagij^ed before him ; fur be writes thus in 
tba banning ot hia work^ all tfakigs were Uended 
jtogether, whea mind caUK, and put them intb 
.order*. ** Accessit mens." Mind then was no 
pNit oi thjMB» ]|Q plastic namre working in them. 
jyFind, the ^rst efficient cause, was dktinct fmcp 
them, ^pd extrinsical to th^m. I dl^termine no^ 
)yhetb(er AnaxagQras meaned by imnil th^ Supreme 
* Being in his unity^ withput any regard to tlie 
hypothesis oi ^ trinity, or whether he as&umed 
|jUst|fictiy th^ siBCond GiiA of this trinkj, while 
others assumed the third only, or confounded the 
^second with the ).hird in thpir no^iom oi a &rst 
fftcieoi eaiite. |n s4 eases ^ was a more rea- 
spnablc theist, and espepially if he ascribed the 
pfoductfOOi ord^r, anfl gpvernmanl of ibp uni- 
^fse to the one» whom others cpnsidere4 only as 
the first tipd, yvhiph I iiiciiue \p \hi^k >yc^ his 
|neanuig» 

fiul tp what purpose do I comoKint op thki 

passage, when tlie doctrine of Anaxagoras con- 
vening a hrst effieient icause is so fuiiy a)^ntione4 
hy Arislotle and Hutarph r Thp fo^in^r these 
was muph p^ore inclined tp cpnsure, thf|n tq ap- 
l^rpve the ppimons pf (diher phil(ispph^ra : and yet 
Aaa^agpr^ ex^jrted bis ap^irpbatinn^ on this qct 

4 

primus bic mat^riae ment^nl adjecit* in priocipip ppefis 
fmmc 8cn(icm^ oiym. mmI mbi^ ilein^} socnsil iBeii>,«ft^ut) 

■ • 

V casioa 
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emon at least, how mucfa soever their opunons' 

miglit differ oq others. He who taught, that mind 
or mteUect was the effideot causa of the worlds 
and of all order in it, appeared KIce a man of 
good sense, quasi sobrius^'' in conparison with 
tbe fbraier naturalist who were a set of ?aia 
tobblers, vana dicentes,'' says Aristotle* : and he 
addS| we know tlmt this man was AnaxagoraSi* 
The same phitosopher, in another plaeef^ lets us 
farther into this doctrine ; for he says there, that, 
according to it, this mind, the first principle or 
efficient caus^ was simple and unmixed, and thai 
Anaxagoras ascribed to it both knowledge and 
the beginning of laotioQ;^* Plutarch goes iartber^ 
for he eontrasts the doctrine of Aamcagoras, who 
held that matter was motionless till God gitve it 
motion as w^ as order, with that of Plato^ who 
held thai nmtter was in a disorderiy motion, an4 
that God did nothing more than direct this mo- 
tma, so as to bring order out of coofoskm. This 
is the substance of the passage : and surely tha 
Ionic philosopher came nearer to orthodoxy in 
this case than the divine Plato^ though sncb a 
Platonic madman as poor Daeier may not scruple 
to assert, and to believe pioi£»ly, that, according 

* Arist. Metapb. )• 1. 
f Afist. de Amay 1. !• 

X — Simpliccni, et non mistam, puram esse, sinceram- 
<]uc dixit. Atqueeidenv prmcipio hsec uLraque tribuit, cogw» 
tiunem— ct motum, dicens, univcrsum men^m muvisse* 

I Flat, de PUciU PhiL K 1, 

G 4 to 
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to Plato, motioQ was ioii^rintcd oq mattet^ by tho 
same spirit who created matter*. 

It was objccttd to Anaxagoras, by Aristotle, 
and by several Christian writers, that, althougb 
be acknowledged a supreme mind to be the effi« 
cient cause of all tilings, yet he had never recoin sc 
to it when be could account ibr the pha^noincu^ 
without it. That be used the divine inleilept ea 
a njaehine to remove difficulties, olhcrw i c insu- 
pecaMe, out of tb^ wayt ; but in every otbeig 
f^ase, he chose rather to insist on natural causes:):, 
th^n to argue from the principles of mind and 
rea^n ^. Aii this now means no more, tiian ibat 
)ie neither mingled logick, like Aristotle, nor theor 
Jpgy, like Plato, wjth his pliysicks ; and the objec- 
)ion is qpt pnly absurd ii^ itself, but so much tbQ 
more so, because the methods of inquiring into 
P9it|ir^, jmyli^ in it and opposed to thnt of Anax- 
agorae, .^re iniinit^ly db^rd. I acknowledge,, 
jnight Anaxagpras say, a supreme mind, that dis-? 
po$cd p^nd ordered tb^ ^bple fr^me of the uni- 
verse, tb^ gfty^ it pptioQ, and set tbe great 
machine a going under the influence and direct 
tion of secofid causes, wliich proceed find >i'ork 
c£feqt$ according to tb<| odgiiial imprcissions fha( 
divine wisdom and power made uniformly on all 

* II a 6te imprimC' a la matii-rc p^r 1^ m4me ^spri(, qui U 
civ6«' JUa doctrine, (jePlatom 

«»-^Tanquam machina utitur iatpllcctu, ^c* Arist* 
I ——Magis cseiera omnia, quam intellcctum, cattsam ec^ 

rum quae fiunt ponit. Aiibt. 

' § £x meatis ratioaisquc reguld. £uscb. 

inatteiri 

1 ♦ • . 
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matter, or differently on the different elements of 
it. These original impressions, which proceed 
from the inconceivable enerfry of the fim efficient 
cause» and this order of second causes, which 
proceeds from them, I call laws of nature. 
Knowledj^e of the first 'is whollv unattainable : . I 
presume, therefore, to speak seldom of it, and 
always hypothetically.- Knowledge of the second 
may be attained in some degree by observation 
and experiment, and by no other means, iiy 
these we may rise a little way from particular to 
general and more general causes, and within 
these bounds I confine njy physical researciies. 

If Anaxagorad held this discourse, whatever 
cavils might be made by atomic or other philoso- 
phers to some of the terms he employed, we 
should be obliged to confess, that he talked very 
rationally. Logick came into mode after his time; 
but logick, to speak like my lord Bacon, cannot 
reach the subtilty of nature, and, by catching at 
what it cannot hold, serves rather to establisix and 
fix errour, than to open the way to truth. I may 
say too, After men of the greatest name in pbilo* 
sophy, what it would become me ill to pronounce 
on my own authority^ that Aristotle rendered 
himself as ridiculous by applying lo^^ick to natural 
philosophy, as Descartes rendered himeeit esti«« 
xnable by the application of geometry to it. Aa 
to theology, they who abuse it by mixing it with 
physicks, any further than Anaxagoras did, de- 
grad<^ the Supreme Being in their ideas, and lead 
men back towards polytheism, or -to soMicthing 

very 
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very lite il 9t iea^t. Wliicb lir the -leas parifoo* 
iiUe» becMSO il ia doM waototly, as it were, and 

iivitbout any apparent motive but impertinent 
wimitjf or as koipodinent vawiy* Tbay ace uih 
abla- 10 eoncaivt bow body can act at aH^ and 
ih^rifore they suppose tbe inimediate presence 
and action ef aa incorporeal agent in every ope* 
futian of corporeal nature. But to what puiv 
po$e? j£tber, it is said, that pure invisibi^ 
active fire» peroieatea the hardest bodiea^ or gra«* 
vilauon or attraction intercedes all body, even tbe 
Diiuicoa natqra. U not this now to ascend 
high enongh in tbe seriea of seoood causes ? Qr^ 
if we cannot conceive how seiher performs of it- 
self, and witUout any concurrent cause, the ope<* 
f!aiiQfia» and produces the effects wbieh cheomls 
ascribe to it, do we hope to discover how mind 
eels on^^tber, or concurrently with it ? Will any 
WHi, whQ ia in bis aenaas^ expect to discover what 
ihoi>e origioal impressions are, ov how ihey were 
fiven by tbe supreme niiiid» wbicb determiue 
lelber in tbis asanner,. and make it the sensiUa 
cau^e of these efi'ects? I think not. They who 
lieiieve^ tbat the Newtonian attraciioQ is no ori* 
ginal nor universal property of matter, will do 
extremely weii to attempt the improvement of 
. tkis sy$leai} by discovering the phyaical or meta^ 
physical cause of it Tbey who believe it such » 
property will inquire no farther, nor agitate ih^ir 
minda^ 'nor bea( tbeir brains* to discover tbe 
cause, and m hope to determine how tbis property 
iva^ mpreased «ri£^Uy on matter. A Leiboitr 
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many mho docs not hdksw any auch oripnal uai** 

• versal property, nor any thing more than a new 
piuenomcfion to iiave been discovered, should 
comeqaeatially attempt the improvement I have 
just mentioned. But I think lie would rather 
attempt to demolish by logick, what has beea 
erected on experiaaent or geometry, vtthotit be* 
ing able to substitute any thing so good in the 
room of it. He would require of the Newiooiai^ 
to give biwi the suflfeieot reasoo of such a pro* 
perty i& matter. He would retire from the visible 
porporeal world to the inteliectual world of ideaa^ 
and endeavoar to make the inquiry, that he eoold 
carry on no farther in pbysicks, end in metaphy* 
sics. The Newtonian, if he was wise, would re* 
fuse to follow him, lest the inquir}^ should end, 
after much labour of abstract meditation, as 
oddly as 4l»t of Leibnits did, when he could find 
the sufficient reason of extension in nothing better 

, than nonexteadcd substances^ in those simple 
beings h» monades. . 

As it is ' unreasonable to indulge llic foolish 
desire of knowing, or tl^e impertinent desire of 
apfstaitng to know, beyond the reach and com- 
prehension of our very limited faculties in all 
casesy S0 it is particularly both profane and ioju** 
rious 1K> tpue theism, to assume the immediate 
presence and action of the Supreme Being in all . 
Ihe QiietaAions of corporeal nature ; Imwever the 
assumption may be palliated by metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, and how mnpfent soever the intentions 
thoierwbo miiim }i may They who do this, 

;? do 
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do f ri effect redace God in tbehr. ideas* nolwiih* 
standing M the' magnificent expressions which 
tbey employ, to be a sort of plastic iDtelligent » 
nature working constantly on matter^ if not in it, 

The' notion is much the same with that which the 
Pagans entertained : it is only le&s reverential to 
the Supreme Being than theirs was. They gave 
this employment to a third God, who was in that 
liypotbesis the second link in that chain of being 
that reached down from God to man. These 
Christian philosophers and divines give it to the 
Supreme Being himself ; for ihcy profess that tbey 
adore this Being in his unity, and have no other 
Cod but him. ^^ c are forced to help our con- 
ceptions of the divine nature by images taken 
from bttman nature, and the imperfections of this 
nature are our excuse. But then we must take 
care not to make humanity the measure of divi- 
nity, and much more not to make the last the 
least of the two. When we have raised our idea 
of any human excellency as high as we are able, 
it remains a veify limited idea* When we apply 
it to God, we must add to it therefore our 
negative idea, or our notion of infinity ; that is, 
we must not confine it by the same, nor suppo^ 
it cuatined by any limitations whatever. Thus, 
when we speak of the world,, the work of God, 
we must not conceive it to have been made by a 
laborious progression, and to have ren)ained at 
last imperfect like the works of men. We must 
conceive, on the caiurcirv, as well as we can, that 
God willed it to exist, and it. existed; that he 
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wins it 10 continue, and it continues distinct from 

the workman, like any human work, and infinitely 
better fitted^ by the contrivance and disposition 
of it, to answer all the purposes of the divine 
architect, without his immediate and continual 
interposition. To think otherwise^ is to measure 
divinity by a more scanty measure than humanity, 
and^ because we cannot conceive how the opera* 
lions of this vast machine are performed, to ac* 
count for tlicni by supposing it, in this instance, 
less perfect than a macivine of human execution- 
Carry a clock to ihe wild inhabitants of the Cape 
of (iood Hope, they will soon he convinced tliat 
intelligence made it, and none but the most 
stupid will imagine, that this intelligenee is in tfae 
hand that they see move, and in the wheels that 
they see turn. Those among thein^ who pi*etead 
to greater sagacity than the rest, may perliaps 
suspect, that the workman is concealed in the 
dock, and there conducts, invisibly, all the mo- 
tions of it. The first of these Hotlenlot philoso*- 
phers are, you see, more rational than atheists ; 
the second are more so than the heathen natura- 
lists, and Ae third are just at a pitch with some 
modern metaphysicians. 

The same objeetion was pusbed by Plato against 
Anaxagoras on this farther consideration, that, by 
insisting on second causes aion^, he neglected the 
contemplation of final causes, and to penetrate 
the designs of that Supreme Spirit who governs 
the world; while Socrates undertook to explain 
^* ail nature by the fitnesses and unfitnesses of 

" things 
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<^ things, and rather to give men great Vie^fl^ 

and to elevate their minds, than to insti uci 
theni in oatural pbUo^opliy^*" I h4v« toucfaed 
ihis sabject, I believe, almadjr in part, and 
ejMHigh to show, after my k>rd Bacoa, tiiat 
the method Anaxi^raf took,* and oor mo* 
dern pbilosophero have pursued^ with io mtieh 
honour to tbemAelves, and so much benefit to 
mankind, tended to tbe advaneensM of real 
knowledge ; \yhereas the contrary meihod tended 
to obiiract, and did really obstruct it. But in 
this pla^e, and without tvpeating what has beei 
said before, I must examine the objection in an- 
oihep viewy and show, by a cocaparison of the twQ 
methods, that Socrates and Piato^ who trere in all 
things tbe same, as Plutarch saj'sf, substituted 
6iitaiiic in lieu of real knowledge, and contipt* 
ed science to the very source ; that of the first 
pliilosophy ia a particular manner, and by such 
aammptions, and such a method.of teasonii^ at 
continue the taint to this day. 

They discovered a first inlelligent cause, as 
Aaaxagorm hath done, k poiMiori,'' that is, 
by the only true way by which we are able lo 
make this discovery. Tbe reflections wbii^ So* 
crates made on tbe creatiirrs, as we learn from 
' Xenophon demonstrated to him, that the 
Creator of the world was not chance. It might 
have been expected from the character of So«» 

* Dacier on the doctrine of Flato* 

t D« PUcit. Phil. : Dc Memorab. 

cratei^ 
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cmM) that be wduM fa»ve timfaftd his ipacula- 

lioas to the same fBrhiciples of reasoning, or have 

« 

controUoU Uiem by it. fiiU be did the coAtrary* 
XttfOphoiiy who took nNnntes of hia diieoiirM% 
accused Plato of coi ruptiug the doctrine of tliek 
ocunmoa master; and Diogjun^ iMrttw aaj^ 
tliat Plato asorifaed to him many timgi which ha 
never taught. This writer quotes for it eveo tbo 
atttbority of Socrates himself ; for lia rahla^ ifaai 
when this philosopher heard the Lysis read, he 
cried aut| '^0» Hercules ! how many things does 
this young man feign of me ?" But notmlhilAttd* 
ing these tc^iiinonjes, and without entering into 
the quarrel between Xeoophuu and Plato^ Uko 
Gelltu8» Atbenasusy and others, a would be easy to 
prove, by several authorities, and even by that of 
Xanopbon, thai; if Socrates did not ssy all that 
Plato made bkn say, yet he advanced many pcHUls 
of doctrine muab more iiiipro|>tr to be subjects 
of ioqiriryy than many which be forbid to he made 
such. In short, though he is said to have drawn 
philosophy from the ciouds» and though bo did, in 
&ct» prefer the study of morality to that of pby'^ 

sicks, vet he mounted lo the clouds himself, and 
lost hiuQself in them. How could he do other- 
wise ? when he declared that 4he two offiees of 
philosophy are the contemplation of God, and the 
abstraction of the soul from corporal seose*« 
Men who are presumptuous and imd eeough to ^ 
tiiiuk themselves capable of 2»uch contemplation 

* Stanley from Plata. 

and ^ 
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and sadi abstFaction, may well begin theif itjf^ 

quiries out of the bounds of huuum kaowieds^e : 
aod they who do so run a great risk of getting 
never into theni» Such were these famous philo- 
sophers : and tliat you may the better comprehend 
their method, I choose to set it before you in the 
light in which it stands in the Phsedo. You will 
see it there ; and perhaps it is the only thing 
worth observing in the whole dialogue, with thisf 
advantage, that the method of reasoniilg h 
' *^ priori" is contrasted with that of reasoning 
" k posteriori.'' 

• In the account which Pha^do gives of the dis- 
course Socrates held immediately before his death, 
concerning the immortality of the soul, two ob-» 
jections that were made to liirn are mentioned. 
It was objected, that the sojjI, being nothing mora 
than a kind ot harmony resulting from the com- 
position of the body, instead of lasting longer 
^ than the. body, must decay with it, and even 
perish before it. In the next place, the soul 
having been compared to a tailor, who makes 
himself several suits jof dothes, and wears them 
out one after another, the objector urges, that she 
may wear out herself at last by the fatigue of 
going through so many generations, and perish 
with one body, thougli she has outlived many. 
Such weighty objections threw the auditors, who 
had been convinced before by the no leas weighty 

arguments of Socrates, into doubt and perplexkyi 
Socrates felt none, as you will believe of course ; 
and Phsdo proceeds to relate h0w he continued 

the 
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the disputation; how be convinced Cebcs, ooe of 
fbe objectors; tind how he left Siinooiaa^ the 
other, without a reply. In order to do this the 
more effectuallyi he tbiaks ii^ necessary to consider 
the causes' bf generatidn and corruption; and he 
says, on that occasion, that he had been desirous 
HI bis youth to study physick^ or the history of 
nature, as he calls this science. Now the more 
he studied nature, that he xmghi discover the 
cause of generation and corruption, and the con- 
stitution of Imuian bodies, the more blind and the 
more ignorant, it seems^ he grew ; and this we 
shall believe the more easily still, if we consider 
how superficially his scholar talks, and how grossly 
be blunders too, whenever he touches these sufa^ 
jects, which^ he affects to treat as matters of 
amusement rather than of serious application. • 
Socrates became acquainted .with second causes 
andefi^cts in the course of this study; but ho 
could go no higher, and he remained much dis- 
satisfied with such imperfect knowledge. He was 
therefore extremely rejoiced when he felt by ac- 
cident on the works of Anaxagoras ; for that phi- 
losopher teaching that mind or intelligence bad , 
disposed and ordered, and was the cause of all 
things, he expected to find in those writings the 
sufficient reason of Leibnitz, not only how, but 
why this rniiid or intelligence had disposed and 
ordered every thing, why every tiling is as it is 
through the whole extent of nature. But he was 
again wonderfully disappointed. Anaxagoras pro* 
ceeded on obsefvatiion and experiment^ such as 
Vot-VI H 
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he was Me to make, to oooafaler hem second 

causes work in the corporeal system, and the 
j^oductioii ot the pbienomena, under the direc* 
fion, and by the energy of the first Boa be 
presumed not ley go up to the first, to discover 
how Ibis directk>a was giveo^ how this wcrgf wa» 
eommunicaied, mr, m a word, what the designs, 
tbe reasons, and the ends of tlie divine architect 
were. Soerate», therefor^ whe anad ait nothiiig 
tess tbaii koowleds^ of this kind, despised Anax« 
agoras; and considering what he iiada.miQd to 
hkowy without aoy regard to tbe 'means he had 
of knowing, he despised physicks, and resorted to 
sietaphysicks. There he and his scholars ibtind 
f he immateriai forms of thuBgiy eternal kleas, and 
incorporeal substances ; by whtcb,, if you siiould 
ask me what I understand hkn to have meant, I 
sbouki be obliged, in conscience, to answer you as 
honest Cebes answered Socrates, " per Jovem 
^< baud muUina." Whatever they are^ they exisi 
in tbe divine intellect. There we may, and them 
we OQght to contemplate them ; for the I«0g0S| 
er second God ior the Plateaick trhiity/was an 
assemblage, a congeries, as Cudworth calls him, 
©f beings crowded into one, the place of jdeas in 
the Platonism of Malbradche, and the same thing 
to the soul, as the ioul to the body; for so we 
must understand au expositor aod translator of 
Plato, or deny him any msanmg at aU*. 

If you would kaow how Socrates pursues las 

^ Dacier Arg. 4tt PMKai. * 

sublime 
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MibUme metaphysical iMriiod of invetttgatiog 
nature, you may please to imagioe Anaxagor&s 
aod bim in your gtrdeiii and yoiimlf sninterii^ " 
between them. You admire the beauty and smell 
of oiae of your fiowm^ and you aak the pbiioso* 
fhm wfaat makiis it » fine and ao sweet 9 The 

first talks to you of the figure of the flower, of the 
vahety oi coiours whicli set off one another, and 
the sereral tints widdi nni huto one another, andr 
beget a pleasiog confusion. He talks to yon of 
the different strainers throng which the sap is 
ffitered) and of the great alleratioos that he has 
observed to be wrought to the taste, us well as to 
; the sight and smeU in fmits, as well as flowers, 
"by this operation of nature. But he owns very 
frankly, that his knowledge extends no further, 
\and that be cannot so much as gvess at the inward 
constitutions, and the real essences of substances. 
Socrates asks Anaxagoras whether his senses do 
not deceife him, when* they give him ideas that 
are not full nor true representations. of the out- 
arard objects ? Whether he does not perceive^ 
that sensible objects are always in a flux, and 
never exist ; whereas intellectual objects are per* 
manent, and exist always? Whether he can 
pretend, therefore, to have any thing more than 
opinion about the former, and whether the latter 
alone are not objects of knowledge ? Whether 

the intellectual conteuiplation of these is not dis- 
turbed by the imp^sions of the other, and whe- 
ther we are not kept from knowledge by taking 
opimoa for it? Such questions as these, and 

H 2 . many 
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many more, we may suppose, Uwt Socrates would 
ask, according to bis usual style, in Piply to thm 
Ionic phUosopber; after which he would bid you 
shut your eyes and stop your nose, if you are 

curious to know why the flower is fine and sweet. 
He would bid you raise your thoughts by intense 
meditation, and an abstraction from all particu- 
lars, up to the immateiuil forms, the first fine and 
the 6rst sweet« It is by them, he would say, that 
this flower becomes fine and sweet, just as a thing 
is big by bigness, or little by littleness, just as one 
is^ one by the participation of unityi and two are 
two by the (participation of duality. ' 

If, in the course of your conversation, it should 
turn on moral subjects^ the same method of rea- 
soning would l>e applied even to them. Should 
you ask Anaxagoras wluit goodness is, or justice? 
be might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward 
first, then survey mankind, observe the wants of 
individuals*, the benefits of society, and from tfiese 
particulars frame the genPeral notions of goodness 

and justice. He might go a step further, and 
add, this is human goodness and human justice, 
such as we can comprehend, such as we can exer- 
cise, and such as the Suprciuc IMind has made it 
both our duty and iMijr interest to exercise, hy 
the oonstitution of the human systeas, and by the 
relations which arise in it ; from all which our 
notions of goodness and justice result, and are 
compounded. Of divine goodness and divine 
justice, might this philosopher conclude, I am 
unable to frame any adeq^atq nations ; ead,. in- 
stead 
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stead of conceiving such distinct moral attributes 
in the Supreine Being, we ought perhaps to con^ 
ceive nothing more than this, that there are 
various applications oi one eternal reason, which 
it becoiMS us little to analyse into attributes. 

The language of Socrates would be very oppo- 
site to this. He would bid you turn your eyes 
from the moral, as well as the physical worlds to 
the intellectual, nor aim at knowledge where it is 
not to be had, but seek it where it is alone to be 
hfu}. He would bid you disengage your soul 
from xhsi incuoiberment of your body by purifi- 
cation and intense meditation; rise from sense to 
pure intellect, and, despising the low drudgery 
that tlie acquisition of particular opinions re^ 
quires, aspire to nothing less than general know^ 
ledge, a knowledge of the immateiicil foiais of 
things, which are antecedent to actual existence, 
a knowledge which may be obtained in part now, 
and which will be complete hereafter. He would 
proceed and insist, for this is the express doctrine 
of the PbsBdo, that when you have once mounted 
up to tliese eternal, indept;ndent, and unalterably 
ideas, you should make them the foundations, or 
first principles of all your reasoning, and receive 
as true, or reject as false, whatever you observe 
to be agreeable, or repugnant to them* Thus you 
would become able to imitate God in the exerr 
cise of goodness, justice, and every other moral 
virtue ; since his and your ideas of these virtues 
would be taken from the same originals : ancj 
Urates miyhi the bc^er conjure you, as h^ 

n 3 conjure4 
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toti ^P tA bis Midkors in tiie 'pi46m, imk^ 

yourself as like as possible to your great exeta* 
pkuTi llie Supreme Being* 

I think yoQ not extremely etmversant in the 
works pf Fiato : and you may suspect, therefore, 
that I aggravate the invpertinenoe of bis ^toctrines* 
But the truth is, that as I haye made Anaxajj^oras 
say nothing inore than what he would, or migii^ 
' have said, confonnaibly to bit manner of phikto* 
phisins^ ; so I have made Socrates advance no- 
thing, which the Phsedo in particular, as ^eU as 
Plato'is writings in general, will not vqueb. But 
since I have brought this rambling Essay down to 
tb6 founder of the aoademy, k is necemry that 
sbtnetbihg more slioilld be said tibout him and. bis 
philosopiiy ; for his appearance, and the institu- 
tution of bis school, make a most remarkabk)- 
fBpocha in the history of the first philosophy. So 
remarkable, anil so necessary to be well surveyed, 
that we cannot otherwise diseern tber tn^ origin 

of the first philosophy, and the theology which 
prevails at this hour in our own poyntry, aa4 
among all the nt^tions of the We$i, 

« 

Signs, symbols, sacerdotal letters, sacred dia^ 
lects, and hieroglyphics, were 0mployefl by the 

tgyptian and eastern nations, to preserve and to 
perpetuate their knowledge. Strange meanS| 
Indeed ! for how imperfectly, bow darkly, how 
pncertainly must |his knowledge hav^ been con- 
veyed 
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peyed both «o aod from the Graek philwiphers ? 

What precision or clearness can we iaiagiiia, for 
instaQcei tliat Detoocrkus could find ia tkm$ 
lOthicks wlttch he is said to have tranacribed &Qm 
the col umns of AcicaiHis ia Babylonia ? These ooi^ 
numentsof Egyptam and eastern philosophy wern 
explaioed, it may be said, io Deiuocritus and to ' 
the otiier Greeks who went into tho^ countrie# 
foT iostniction in every pen of acienee^ by the 
brachmans, the magi, the gyaino«opliists, and the 
Egyptian priests, into whose colkgea li^y wece 
admitted, and iote whose rites they were initiaMl* 
I believe that this was so. I believe tbaJt the 
EgyptiaA #nd eastern ma&tera explftined W9skMtti* 
dented the hieroglyphteal or sacerdotal text^ 
their Grecian scholars ; and 1 believjB fur^iiicr, 
t^t the scholars set up for masters soon. The 
f hiN te o phy they had learned, ntsryeUous and mys- 
tick, suited their geuuis extreiinely, and w^i^ p^r*- 
tieulaiiy adapted to their humour^ in ages when 
every man who had pretensions of this kind 
affected to institute a new sect, or to disjtinguish 
bimselfy at least, by some new jaypothesis. But 

M'liat Avas the elicct of all this. Did liicy bLCuiiiC 
•wore intelligible than their masters, or was their 
knowledge more neal ? We have im our bands 
4he book JambHcus wrote in answer to the ques- 
tions which Porphyry had ask#d. Jamblicus wrote 
long after the times we speak of here; but his' 
sum of theology and theurgick knovvledge ^was 
, extracted ihom Assyrian and Cbaldae^n m^mo- 
Tials, from the c^olumns of the first ]\J.erciM*y, and 

H 4 from 
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from books that contained all the doctrine^ of the 
ancients, concerning matters of a divine natarey 

which were probably the books of the second 
Mercury, or suck as went under his name* la 
short, from the same sources, from whence the 
Greeks had so many centuries before derived their 
knowledge, real and pretended. Was it grown 
more clear? Was it not in .lamhiicus, and in all the 
Greek philosophers, who mingled up their own 
conceits with those of their Egyptian and eastern 
masters, as unintelligible in jargon, as the ori- 
ginal of it all cpuld be in hieroglyphics or sacer- 
dotal letters r 

Such we may conclude was the first philosophy 
among the Greeks, from the beginning of the phi-* 
losopbical sera, which we date no higher than 
Pherecydes of Syros md Thales, dark in its. origin* 
naiy and rendered more dark und more confused 

by men who grafted incessantly one degree of 
lantastical knowledge on another, and who for 
want of any cfiterion to fix their opinions^ wan* 
dered into every hypothesis,, which their warm 
imaginations, overheated by tho^ of £gypt and 
the East, could suggest to them. In the midst of 
this darkness and confusion, Plato arose, about 
two centuries after the commencement that has 
been set of the philosophical sera. If he dispelled 
any of this darkness, it was by introducing a, false 
light into the first philosophy, that led men of- 
tener out of the way of truth than into it : and as 
to the conclusion, which vague notions and sys- 
ems of mere imagination qeo^ssArily produce^ 

there 

\ 
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"^iMre was never any greater thaa that which arose 

in metaphysicks and theology, after riatoni^m 
beg^D to be dogmatiealiy taught m the. school oC 
AlexgBdria, and in those of Christianity. 

This philosopher availed himself of all the fan- 
tastical science that was then in vogue, tie went 
into Egypt, he beard Cratylus, a scholar of He-» 
raelitus. He had a philosophical correspondence 
with Archyta^ : and that he might improve him* 
self the more in Pythagorean doctrines, he went 
into Italy and conversed with the principal men 
of that broken sect He was a follower and a 
scholar of Socrates from his youth. Xciiher So- 
crates nor he had any.great claim to the honour 
of being first inventors or teachers in any part of 
science. That the master reduced speculation t6 
action we cannot doubt ;.^nd Tully> in his acade- 
mical questions, describes him pompously as tho 
first who called philosophy oft' from objects which 
are placed by nature beyond our reacli« and which 
had employed all the philosophers before him, 
to the business and cjuty of common hfe, and to 
the consideration of virtue and vice, of good and 
evil But publick and private morality, and all 
the rules of good government, to say it by the 
way, had been taught long before Socrates, by 
Solon and the other sages ot Greece : and if we 
compare tlie success of his mission at Athens with 
that of Pythagoras at Crotona, as it is represented 
by Justin*, we shall find no reason to think him 
either the first or the greatest missionary of na- 

• Lib. 20. 
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toral religion. Sure it ib, that he devoied bkii* 
self to this work with much sincerity, perseve- 
raoc > and zeal, and was the martyr of a much 
purer doctrine than many a modern missioiiary 

has died for teaching. All we are to understand, 
therefore, by what is mentioned above, scenes to 
be this, that he eonfined his lessons of philosophy 
to el hicks ; and even this cannot be true, if his 
lessons were such as Plato represents them. J 
cannot help thinking, that TuUy was more at^ 
tached to Socrates on account of his academicd^ 
than his moral character^ 

There was a greater simplicity, no doubt, in 
bis manner of teaching than in that of Plato, and 
in the doctrines too, yery probably, that he 
taught. When questions were asked him about 
another world, he answered with much simplicity, 
that he had never been there, nor had ever seen 
any one who came from thence. Plato pretend- 
ed to know more of the matter, and to have his 
knowledge from one who had been there, and 
whom the infernal judges had sent to reveal what 
he bad seen and heard. This idle tale was taken^ 
probably, from the magi or the Chaldeans, if this 
Erus Armenius mentioned in the tenth book of 
fats politicks, was one of the Zoroasters : and as 
idle as it is, it got into history*, and has been 
recorded gravely, among other stories of extra- 
tirdinary events. But though the doctrines, as 
weii as the manners of Socrates, were more 
siqnple than those of Plato ; yet we know from 

* VaU Max. 1. 1. Macrob. ipmn* Scip« 

Plutarch, 
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Rotftrcfh) ' and , even by the discourses wineb 

X^nophon as well as Plato ascribes to him, that 
he entertained and propagptted many of those 
theotogfcal and metaphysical notions, which are 
not, most certainly, parts of natural iheoiogy; 
because they cannot, be necessarily deduced from 
any knowledge that we have of nature. 

Metaphysicks may be said to have succeeded 
inythol<^ and physicksin Greece about this titne, 
though the name was not invented till loi^g after. 
Pherecydes, i:^ythagQras, and Pai menides, made 
strong pretensions to a science of this sort. But 
the first and the last founded no sect ; and that of 
the other was soon dispersed and extinguished : 
though Diogenes laerliHS says, by mistake doubt- 
less, that it continoed eighteen generations. The 
writings of these philpsophei^ being soon lost, 
nor any set of men remaining long to preserve a 
body of their doctrines, Plato and Aristotle had 
an opportunity <rf decking themselves in their 

plumes, and of coming down to |)osLciity as ori* 
ginals on this and other subjectS| on which they 
were far from being such. 

The fables and the superstitious notions that 
prevailed among the vulgar of all ranks, ''in the 
days of polytheism, about their gods, became 
soon too gross to satisiy those who began in every 
eountry to emefipie out of ignorance, and to cul- 
tivate and improve their reason. In vain did the 
philosophers and priests endeavour to soften 
Aem to sudb men as these, by all the mystery of 
thjgir mysteries, into which Socrates would never 

submit 
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, submit to be imtiated, that is, by .tbeir, fii^ret. 
doctrine. Not only the unity of the Supreme 
Being, but the absurdity of i>upposing him to 
exist a system of matter like other material-beingBfy 
^vas discovered, and the notion of a spiritual sub* 
fiance was established. Whether this. notion was 
entertained first of the Supreme. Being, and was, 
applied afterward to the human soul ; whether 
it was entertained first of the human soul, and 
was applied afterward to the Supreme Being; 
or whether tlic idea of spiiit and spiritual sub-* 
stance was determined exactly either by ancient^ 
philosophers, or by christian falhers^ as we bav0 
determined ours, if even ours is as much de^i^r-' 
mined as we suppose it to be, I ftudl^not inquire 
at this time. All I mean to observe is, that an 
intellectual world of subordinate and of created 
gods, of daemons, of souls, and other spirituf^ 
inhabitants, being once assumed, as it was to-^ 
gether with the unity of God, if that which is 
demonstrated may be said in any sense or on any 

occubiuu 10 be assumed, the philosophers did 
much the same thing in a nietaphysical, as they 
and the priests had done in a mythological way. 
They made as many spii iLual beings as they ^ 
wanted, and they generated them as they could. 
The head of Jupiter opened, and Pallas Use god- 
dess of wisdom came out of it, agcordiog to the 
mythologist^* This image was too gross, and tb^ 
fable too impertinent to be retained. Plato, 
therefore, refined n^eta physically i^pon it, and 
supposed, for in hiip it wa9 m^re siippo»tion, ^ 

' ■ second 
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fet^Dd ff}d, the Logos, the word, the wisdom of 

the iirst, an emanatioQ proceeding from the first* 
When this metaphysical getieratioo^ by emanation, 
'was once established in opinion, melaphysicks peo- 
' pled Heaven as fast as ever physicks, by tiie i^lp 
6f mythology, bad done ; and it is impossible to 
consider, without astonishment, how these spiri- 
ritual beti^ were multiplied from age to age, by 
Pytbagorician and Platonick philosophers, by Jew* 
ish cabalisls, and by christian divines, both ortho- 
doxAaad i^evetieal. • A new jargon grew up to ex* 
press thetie ehimerical notions, and very often to 
express things of which the learned in those days, 
as in ours, had not themselves any notion at all. 
Expansions and diffbsions of the most excellent 
nature, which Pythagoras had learned from the 
Zor6iiiiii»M theology to be a pure and peribct 
light, and which some of the Greek philosopher* 
called an inteihgent fire, processions, profusions^ 
and extensions of the first simple subsUtnce, su* 
perior lights in the world of emaiuitions, called • 
sepbiroth by the Jews, SBons, male and female, 
sopersubstantial and substantial beings, numbersji 
ideas, words, forms, souls that inhabit in Heaven 
and in the stars, ail these teites were used, I^V, ! 
till they passed for terms of a real sci^ce. Thus 
metaphysicks constituted a sort of polytlicisui, as 
mythology had doner before; and to show you 
how little advantage these refined doctrines had 
over the other, I will bring an instance which I 
find in 'Mr. Seiden, and which is plainly an in- 
graftment on the metaphorical ducu incs oi Pytha- 

. / goras 
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gorss and Plato ; tbonglb it be of a iMt date, 

a» it must needs be, since it is taken from the 
Jews, wiio had most probably do knowledge of 
Chaldaick philosophy till theyweat into capfcMnilgry 
nor of Greek philoso[)hy till after the expedition 
of Alexander. Nothing appeared more ahoeiung 
in all the pagan mythology, than itevvcarMl co* 
|Hilation of gods and goddesses with one another 
and with mortalsi than their adulteries a^iidi tbeir 
rapes, thiEin gods begetting eh3d^ii>'an# god* 
desses laying in ; and yet we may see by |i passage- 
of Plutarch, in the life of Noma BMipSiiia» thai 
these opinions were not only entertained by the 
vulgar^ but were matters of grave speculation 
and of theological dispatey asfliueb as the incar- 
nation of the Word has been among Christians; 
ior he says, that the Egyptian doctors made thi& 
distincttdn : tbey held, that a god might get a 
woman with child, but that a man could have no 
carnal commerce jvith a goddess. Now tfaeee co- 
pulations were carried on between souls in tbe 
spiritual world, according to the cabalists, those 
famous interpreters of Jewish theology, tbouj^ 
in a more decent manner, and in lawftil marriage, 
as we learn from Selden*. " Tbe cabalists,'' he 
says, assert, that as a soul descends from Hea- 
ven into the embryo of every man, so a new 
soul is sent from above into every proselyte of 
justice ; that which; he had while he was a pa- 
** gan either vanishing or returning." This new 

* De Jure iiat. et Gen. jtixta Dt8dp«'£bne«c; 1. 9$ c. 4». 

demand 
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danand of soula^ you s6e» required a new supply : 
and these ingenious metaphysicians soon found 
one that was more tbao sutiicienU Tbey imagined 
four palaces in Hearen, where the souls of innu* 

merable holy women are married to the souls of 
holy men ; and they add» that as, in marriag^es 
here od £artb» bodies copulate with bodies, so^ 
in these celestial marriages, souls copulate with 
^* souls, l^ht with light*.'' Would not this sam- 
ple of eabalistical knowledge make any learned 
divine grieve, that the seventy books of this kind, 
which Esdras had collected for the use of wisa 
men, are losi ? 

Metaphysicks not only succeeded pbysicks and 
mythoU^ in the manner here observed, and 
became as great a fund of superstition, but they 
were canied still farther, and corrupted all real 
knowledge^ as well as retarded the progress of it 
Metaphysicians have not been quite agreed about 
theiuiture and object of their supposed science. 
Those we have last meniio'ned may be called and 
distinguished by the title, if they like, of pneu- 
matic philosophers^ since their object is spirit and 
spiritual substances ; how ridiculous soever it be 
to imagine spirit less an object of natural philoso- 
phy than body. Those we are about to mention 
may be decorated with a Greek name likewise, 
and be called ontologists or ontosopiustii ; since 

* AdduDt ut in conjugtis hujus mundi, mx terr.cstribus, 
corpora corporibus conjunguntur, ita in alterius illius, sea 
cttlestibus conjugiis, esse conjunctionem aatmarum cum 

animabusy luininii) cum iumine* 

their 
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their object is, being in the abstract, " ens qua^ 
tenus ens/' But the name that suits best all 

the parts 0t^ metapbysicks is that of the praeiei na- 
tural science ; because it is synoriymbus to chime- 
rical science. Who, indeed, but the Author of 
Nature, can see and know to the utmost extent of 
it? And who that is not delirious, therefore, can 
presume to see and know beyond it ? What pria- 
ciples can be laid, or how caa any be laid, of a 
science that is supposed to be a first and univer* 
sal science, and to contain the principles of all 
ottiers, which are to be deduced from it ? One 
might think that nothing can show so marvellously 
the wanderings of the human mind, and the pre-, 
valence of imagination over all the rational facul- 
ties^ as this inveterate habit of dogmatising about 
spirit and spiritual substances, and even about 
God, the Father of . spirits. But there is sooje- 
thing still more absurd in the other part of nieta- 
physicks. In this, the foundations are laid in 
knowledge. Pbundations narrow and in no de- 
gree propOi tioiiaiilu to the hypolbeses raised upon ^ 
them ; but knowledge so real,,, that it is intuitive, 
the knowledge that they have of their own spirits, 
minds, or souls, in a word of their owu intellec- 
tual powers. In the other, the foundations 
are laid in a supposition which we know, ot 
uqiay know, intuitively , to be false ; for We 
may be as certain, that the human mind cannot 
make the abstractions these philosophers pre- 
tend to make, as we are certain that we 
can walk or run, but cannot fly ; and yet this 

whole 
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^liole branch of philosophy is built on the sup- 
positioHy that the huitian mind can and does make 
them. Sdch were the numbers of Pythagoras, 
if we know what they were : such were the ideas 
of PlatO) and sueh is that ftntastic science which 
perverts the whole order of real science, by pre- 
tending to descend from scientihcal and axioma-^ 
tical down to particular knowledge^ and from 
miiversafs to singulars, instead of attempting, 
conformably to nature and reason^ the very reverse 
of thisw 

The supposed abstract ideas, whether simple 
or complex, were wrought up» by warm imagi« 
nations, into eternal e^ences, incorporeal 8ub« 
stances, independent and divine beings, that re* 
sided in or with the supreme intellect, and this 
may be properly called the first apotheosis of 
folly * ; for the same men soon imagined a se* 
cottdk The second was that of the humao mind 
or soul. The human mind or soul was of divine 
original, according to Pythagoras and Plato, and 
returned back to the soul of the uninerae when it 
left the body; to that soul which is of the same 
kind and nature, ''ad id quod ejusdem generis 
^'et naturas estf*'* Now the soul contraicting 
much impurity in its descent into the body, and 
while it , continues in that prison, these philoeo* 
phers taught, that transmigrations of the soti^ 
through several bodies served not only as ^ome 
degree of punishment, but likewise to purge it 

* StultStkt Apotheoda* Bscon. f ^a^* 

. VOL.VL I from 
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doctrine of a roetampsychosis, at least of Plato's; 
for ivctweeti his^ and tbai of Pythagorao, there 
seems to faaire been soine difiertnce. In one 
resjiect the <^ii^erence is obvious enough. Tbe 
mmnvpsycfaoflb of fy tbagoras was I think 

ral, and that of Plato not. Plato classed souls, at 
thdr going out of the bodies they had ioformed^ 
into cbree sorts, the hicurablay the curable, and 

the pure. The first went to the devil, as we 
should spcak^ at once. Transmigration setTed 
the purpose of the second, just as well as your 
purgatory, and prepared them to ascend to their 
ancient habitations in domestioas quasi 
sedes The hist, having ibeen purified before 
deatli, wanted no puritication after it. For this 
reason it was, that the philosophy, we refer to, in* 
cnlcated so much the necessity of abstracting the 
so«d from matter, and of dying durhig life a phi- 
Inophical death : the consequence of which w«s 
recreueration, being born anew, and putting off 
the old man to speak in Christian phrasef* Thus 
the soul might be accustomed to •conteraplate, in 
ptme intellect, abstract forms, and eternal es- 
aeoces; to retain or to recover by reminisceaee 
it's former Ime^rledge of real beings, vere eor 
tium X ^ ^hat supercelestial place and 
the field of tmth, where .souls, feed on diyine 
ideas §• By such excursions as these, noi; unlike 
I - * . . . 

• Phctius. + Jamblicus. t Ibid. 

J — — In locum snpra ccelostcm, inque caiopiilft v«ritatis 
.^«»ckYataSi divixiia ideis pasci* Phot, . , 

to 
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to those tbat are 80 inf^oualy feigned in tfa# 

world of Descartes*, the soul may know all 
' tbiD^ iatuilivelj} like Ood, Ikis woiid, and tN>» 
iome (jrod i» another. 

« 

— ubi def)osito consccndes corpore cjoelum 
** Immortalis eris divus 

Empedocles imagioed his soul to be so pure, that 
a god might be said to dmU ia him^ and oa that 
account called himself a god, " seipsum appella- 
** vit deum Plato softened this, by adding 
modestly, " qaantum licet booaini^" as much as a 
man may be so : but that great pneumatic philo- 
sopher ^tiiana^us was bolder than Plato, if he 
said> what I have seen somewhere quoted from bis 
\\ ritings, that, by a participation of the same spirit, 
we are united lo the Deity 

tJpon the whole, we may venture to pronounce^ 
that metaphysicians hate always proceeded on a 
false supposition, by neglecting the real pbseno- 
mena of the humau miiui, and by ascribing to it 
an imaginary power. We may venture to say, 
that their principles became profane and im« 

^ Le Af Glide 4» Descartes, a ciitical satire on the Cartenaa 
PlitU)sopby,by father Daniel, the jesiiit. 
t Cam» aiiimi* 

t Sext. Empiric, adv. Math. 

§ Pi^ticipaUoiie spintus caujufigimur Dcuau, 

t « pious 
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I^ious^ when they deified their own ideas of the 
fiFst apotheosis I have mentioned, and that termi* 

nated in blasphemy, enthusiasm^ and uiaclnesSj 
when they deified their own £ouU^ by the 
second. Such philosophy as this, however, suited 
extremely well the genius, and, if I mistake not, 
the design of Plato. He was much more a poe- 
tical philosopher than Homer was a philosophi- 
cal poet : and he had the worst grace imaginable 
M'hen be banished the latter out of his Utopia^ 
whose writings, with no more help than his own 
require to fix the aUegoi ical and mystical senses, 
4i'ould have done just as much good in his whimsi- 
cal republick. If Homer has done no good, he 
'has done no lasting hurt to philosophy; whereas 
Plato, and his $choIair Aristotle, did not only im- 
prove much errour, but diverted men from the 
pursuit of truth : and this they did, not only in 
their own age, but have continued to do it at se* 
veral periods, and in several degrees, down to 
ours. Plato treated every subject whether cor* 
poreal or intellectual, like a bombast poet and a 
mad theologian*, ''per ambages Deorumque mi- 
*^ nisteria.*' Aristotle, like an ontosophist and a 
dialectician, with all the cavil of words and cap- 
tious disputationti which serve to nothing more 
nor better than to exercise a vain and trifling sub- 
tilty. of wit, and to prove equally well, for in- 

• - Tuinidus ptete, theologas msate csptus. Ba* 

eon de Intefp. Nat» 

t Verbonim csvilktio et csptiosft ^putafiones, quap 
acumen irritumexerceutt Seiu£p*45. 

Stance, 
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Stance, that mice gnaw or do not gnaw cheese*, 
which is aD example that Seneca brings by way of 

ridicule on such philosophers as these, and whicb 
might have been ap{ilied very . strongly to Zeno, 
the founder ef bis sect, to Chrysippus^ and all the 
lieroes of the portic. But I choose to confirm 
what I advance concerning the cbajracters oi; tbesa 
two philosopbers^ in better words, and on a better 
authority than luy own. My lord Bacon observes, 
that almost all tiie ancient naturalists, such as 
fimpedodes, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes^ Heracli- 
tus, and Democritus, subjected mind to things f. 
That is, they never lost sight of the phamomena 
of the visible world, but made them the rule, as 
well as object, of their inquiries : and what is said 

about this object of physicks^ the corporeal worl4 

'vviil hold equally well about the other, tlie in- 
tellectual. But Plato, lie adds, subjectied the 
world to thought, and Aristotie even thought to 
words : the study of pialospphy turning into dis- 
putation and plausible discourse, and a severe 
inquisition after truth being laid aside j:. The 
meaning of all which is plainly this, that these mea 
turned j^yaicks into inetapbysieks and Ic^ick ; that 

• 

* Mas syiUiiA est. mus autem caseum rodit: syXWust. erg* 
(caseum rodit, Mas syllal>a est : syllaba autam caseam noa 
fodit: flHisci^o caseamnon rodit*' Ibid« Ep*48* 

f ■ Menten rebus submtsenint. 

X At Plato munduin coguatiuuibus, Aristotclcs vcro ctiam 
cogitatiujH s verbis adjudicarunt, vergcntibus etiam turn homi- 
nufli studiii ad dispuUtiones et seimones, et vtritatis inqi^isi* 
tionem severiorem missam teftantiboa. Parol. Tielcs, ct Dem. 
Fbiloi. 

• « . ■ 
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in order to make, or lo appear Xo n^ake, which an? 
ewci^d , tt^eir -end {)^i:imps ad ivell, i m poriaot ^i^co? 
wties arbout the Mtupeand truth olf diiBgs, one of* 
tbeni hud 'recourse to abetract meditation, which 
agitates tbe 4iiind in a perpetual .roundt ^^od caa 
wmr ^tem|nate eettainty for waqt of a wS* 
cient criterion; and the other, ipw ^rUul ju^e of 
iNWiB, hy wiitcb a teamed ambignity M maii^tiMnr 
ed, at)d the wfide Aiusfness of iiriMloseiphers is to 
fie #Eid untie these vprbai igoots Fqr these i ea*- 
wm, and siirely tbey are dedaive^ ^ learned 
chancellor concludes, that their systems of philo- 
sophy onf^t rather xo \>e rejected in whole 
iuod than tto<bei7eful}6df>articuilaflyt unce they ara 
^hc systpms of men who affected tq spciik aiuc^ 
and who kiunv little f. - 

It «ras said, in the beginning of ihis Emfs that 
tlie ipreiensiops to science unattainable, which end 
m|way« ID famasticfji faypotbesdSi naogbt be •ex*! 
cusable in thpse who made the UrU •essays in phi- 
losophy, but were without exoise in those who 
vuoc^eded them, in tbe course of philosofdiicat 
generations. The reficctipn was levelled, aod 
^ry justly, at Plato and Aristotle in a particular 
jnanner. To pass any such JudgmentT on thpse 
who went before* them would be very unfair; he- 
pause their writisigB acg not in 4)Uf hands^ .as t^a^ 

' ^ Nectimos nodos, et ainbiguam sigmfiisatiaiieiii iveifai^ illi- 
ganiQs ^kindc djsddlvimus. Sen. vbi sup. 

't Quare hujusinodi placita liiagis toio frpnere roprehendci^- 
da quam propnr ronfuianda ▼idcntiu". Sunt eniin torum<^^ 

miiUum lo(^ui voluat, €t parum scire. B<fc* ?ftrax« 4c» 

' of 
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of ttecio two philQfophersarev ^ iadeod tik CMoa 

of Aristotle's be as well ascertained as that of 
PUto's, s^od because the litUe oaa lej^rn of tb^ 
•pinions \m beon Mivered down to tis ki bvolfcii 
iacohereat passages, in qoofused and inaccurate 
c<ri)€ction8y aad by ma v^ry ofteo wbo 4i4 aot 
uaderstand them, or who lad tLeir reaacmt for 
misrepresenting thcu^. To conceive tbis tbe b^t-^ 
tor, we need ooly consider what ioi^^riBatious wo 
bave of philosophical s\«tems, more modern than 
those ^eak of, and given us by mea who were , 
tbeinseives pbilosophors. I might iostanice is SM^ 
ny, but I will content mj-self to ask, whether he 
that shouki taibe aU lus notions gf stoicism fraoi 
VeikioSy or of epicomnisoi from BaU>ui^ or of 
both from the declamation of Cotia, would do 
much jusiico to tb^ poriic^ qx ta the g9xd«is 
of GtrgsttiKk Tboso philosophies wore absurd 
enough of thomselv(^; bv^i ik^y wcrf mad^ luur^ 
so by reproientaUoa 

We know, ki general* that tb^re werq philoso*- 
pbers in Greece of greai mCfHt, before fUtp and^ 
Aristotle ; that Plato borrqwod from tbiW> ^ woU 

as from Homer, without any acknowledgments of 
the debt» and that Aristotlf did ^ best to fl^^me 
or dastroy tMr works : for Aristotle, liko aa 

toman prince, as my lord Bacon was fond of ob- 
aervingt ^ad^voMred to pi^t, all b^a biethren to 

deaihy and ^o^aeded in hi4 kiarliiaroii^ design K 

* inam flciUcpt, dtassannproi^ roore^ in fmtril^uii 

Inicidaiiilb occupatam fulsse ; quod «t ei t% voto succesiit. 

I 4 J^9& 
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Among these, and probably at the head of thfoi^ 
Democritas may be placed His great reputa- 
tion gave oocasion to silly people, as great repu- 
tations do sometimes, to invent a thousand silly 
storiea of him. Bat of all these, no one was mof e 
impertinent than that of his putting out his eyes, 
that he might meditate with less distraction, which 
Pluterch, in his treatise about curiosity, says was 
false, but generally reported. Another, which we 
find in Plutarch's table discourse*, is much more 

in character. Democritas havin<i eat a lis which 
had a taste of honey, far from shutting his eyes 
pnd contemplating the first sweet, he started up 
from his table in haste, to examine the tree, and 
the place where it g|rew« His maid, indeed, saved 
him that trouble, by owning that she had put the 
figs in a honey pot. But his first, and as it were 
habitual impulse, was to make use of his eyes^ and 
to examine the pbsenomenon by observation and 
experiment, which he made the rule of his inqui* 
ries, the criterion of his opinions, and the founda* 
tion of all his philosophy. ^tatem inter expe- 

rimenta ponsumpsit/' he passed his whole life 
in experiments. 

Diogenes Laertius witnesseth how averse Plato 
was to this philosophfsr, and, in truth, Pythagora& 
was more according to hjs heart. But it were to 
be wished, sinc^ Plato was to have so great an in- 
fluence on the progress of soten^, and aince his 
5jpirit was to possess philosophers for so map^ 

^ SyiDpos* lib* i|€t iO« 

figes 
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ageSi that he had taken bis method of philoso* 
phising from Democritus rather than from the 
Sanu'diu The Samian had been instructed, in his 
travels^ in all the parts of philosophy, and ha 
brought particularly the true solar system, no 
doubt, from bis eastern masters. He brought 
likefvise many of their superstitious customs and 

opinions, and involved, like then], all his doc- 
trines, even the plainest precepts of morality, io 
inystery. He appears, by the accounts which we 
find of him in Diogenes Laertius, iu Plutarch, in 
Porphyry, and J amblicus, to have learned among 
the Egyptian priests and the magi the great secret 
X)f pursuing ambition under the veil of learnings 
wisdom, and sanctity ; and to have formed in his 
travels the project which he undertook at his re* 
turn to execute, the project of opening a school, 
founding a sect, instituting a religion, and govern* 
ing all the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
Democritus travelled, like him, and went to the 
same schools. In this they were alike. But they 
differed much in the other respects, which could 
not fail to determine Plato against Democritus, 
and in ftivour of Pythagoras. Neither of them 
were magicians, I suppose, any more than our 
learned friar, whom the ignorance of his age 
would have made to pass for such : and as the cr0« 
dulity of Pliny made him represent then) and 
Others to have been. But as Democritqs was 
no more a magician than every able naturalist, 
chemisty and mathei^iatidau, mil appear in some 

ages, 
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ages, 90 be seems to hav« pretended tx> no super* 

))atural science and power as Pytbtgoias did, anci 

much less, like hioii to h»n been the DeliM 

ApoUoy or any other divine person, clothed with 
buoianity and conversing with m^n* In bis (U$^ 
putes. with the magi, he seems to have opposed 

real physicks to iiimginary metaphysicks, and hi| 

knowledge of the aniiqal, vegetable, and mineral 
world, to all their dreams about the mtaliectaal 
and spiritual. What we know of the aioiviical 
system of this philosopher, whether be inveate4 
It, or Leucippus, or a certain Phosoician named 
Moschus, long before either of them» may seem 
little consonant to troe theism: and yet bis ani^ 
mated atoms, and bb intelligent and divine spe^ 
cies, may be reconciled to it, as well as some opi- 
nions that very orthodox divines have advaoeed. 

Philosophers may ^pcak too little, and loo much, 
of Uie Supreme Being and first cause of aU 
things : and neither of old, nor in our days, ba3 
tilt duo mean been enough observed. Now if it 
does not appear that jL)emoci itu4t whose object 
was not tlieology, and among whose works, the - 
catalogues of which have be^n rather falsely 
lengthened than «bortened| writ any treatise of 
that sort, we may suppose that he made too little 
mention, or no mention at all of the Supreme 
Being, without supposing him for that reason an 

atheist. Whereas Pythagoras, who made theology 
bis capital, reasoned always from iieavf n to £artb» 
parcelled out the divine nature into a vast variety 

04 l»eings, iiilercsted it and mingled it in every 
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thmg, and^ontrivcd to render ph} sicks a rhapsody 
of eathusia^ical opmioos and fables; of which 
proceeding tim TimfBos in Plato is a very strong 
and undeniable example. To conclude this com-r 
parisoo» 1 will only add, that if D^mocritus did 
not acknowledge the Unity of a First lotelligeot 

Cause, and thai v\as objected to him by a Pytha* 
g^rean Piatoni^t, £or they grew in time to be coo* 
founded together, one might ask that famous 
' question, is it no matter *' utrum peum neges, 
an infames?". whether you deny or defeane God? 
The ignorance- may d^erve pity. The defiuna*' 
tiou deserves abhorrence. 

Iff 1 have siB^ed out these two^ among the 
philosophers who preceded Plato, and have dwel- 
led so long on their ditierent characters and dif* 
femiit methods of philosophising it has been to 

show, the moie sensibly by the contrast, how and 
through what channels the wild metaphysicks and 
eU the iMTofane theology of the East has come 
down principally to these enlightened ages of ihe 
Wiest ; and how^ by the pursuit of unattainable 
knowledge, philosophers have gone out of the 
true and natural road to trnth into tliat wiiich has 
led them into errour, and most keep them in il; 
by corr^ptii^ science even in the first prin- 
ciples. 

It ia a very true observation, and a ^rery torn** 

mon one, that our affections and passions put fre- 
quently a bias so secret, and yet so strong, on our 
judgmeiitSy aa to make them swerve from the di^ 

rection of right reason : and on Jiis principle we 

must 
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inust account, in great measure, for the different 
systems of philosophy and religion, about which 
men dispate so much, and fight and persecute so 

often. But it is not so commonly observed, 
though it be equally true, that as extensive as tiiis 
principle is in itself, since it extends to almost all 
mankind, the action of it in one single man is 
sometimes sufficient to extend the effects of it to 
millions. Many a system, and many an institu- 
tion, has appeared and thrived in the world as a 
production of human wisdom, raised to the highest 
pitch, and even illuminated by inspiration, which 
was owing, in its origin, to the predominant 
passion, or to the madness of rObe single man. 

Authority comes soon to stand in the place of 
reason. Men come to defend what they never 
examined, and to explain what they never under-^ 
stood. Their system, or their institution, to which 
they were determined by chance, not by choice, 
is to them that rock of truth on which alone they 
can be saved from errour* : they cling to it accord- 
ingly, and doubt itself was thi|i rock to the acade^ 
mtcians. 

' What has been said cannot be illustrated better 
than by the example of Plalo. He flourished, as 
we have observed, about two centuries after the 
commencement of the philosophical age in Greece; 
for I think tliat we must place the commetocemeiit 

* . De rebus incognitis judicant, ct ad quamcunque 
sunt discipUnaxn quasi ternpestate deloti, ad eaa tsnquaiita^ 
^yuqn' sdhierescnnt* Acud* Qu^st, K 

4t 
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at Thalesi wheiwer we thiok &t to place the end 
of it. The Ionic, the Eleatic, the Italic sects were 

already founded^ and had made much progress 
and much noise in the learned, world, by the pub* 
lick lessons, whether in regular schools or not it 
matters little, and by the wriuoga aod disputa- 
tions of several great philosopfaersy by wboia the 
honour of these schools had been suppoiicd, 
their difierent hypotheses improved, and their 
different methods of investigating truth defended^ 
I have said before, that it is nupossible to descend 
into the deiail of these systems of philosophy 
ivith any assurance ; and I will add, in this places 
that I iiave never read auy pretended explanations 
of them attempted by modern scholars, even in 
an intelligible manner, for this is not always the 
case, which might not have been for the most part 
altered, and sometimes contradicted intirely, on 
the authority of the very same fragments. One 
thing is certain, however, ami we may affirni very 
safely, that the difference between attaina-ble and 
unattainable, real and fantasiick knowledge, and 
between the methods that led to ooe or the other 
of these, was not hard to be discerned after all the 
essays that had been made iu every part of philo- 
sophy, and that were still making when Plato 
arose. We may believe that there were some 
jwho did begin to discern it accordingly, how much 
soever their notions concerning the First Pbiloso* 
phy had been corrupted, and the use of their rea- 
son had been perverted by ' Egyptian and eastern 

prejudices* That Anaxagoras did, vie .^nxj/^t 

2 doubt ' 
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doubt; and the censure Socrates passes on him in 
the Pliflcdo makes his panegyrick dn this head. 

Democritus passed his whole life, and lived to 
be more than a Imndred years of age, in a cod* 
etant application to experimental philosophy. 
But few there were then, or will be at any other 
Hme, who prefer solitude to society^ leisure to 
power, knowledge to wealthy and silent obscure 
truth to talkative and glittering errour, as this 
philosopher did* If Plato had followed his ex^ 
ample, he might have made possibly a great le- 
Tolution in the philosophy of his owi^ age, and 
might have laid posterity under the obligation of 
learning from him the way to real, instead of being 
piisled by him into chimerical science. He might 
have stood like a polar star, to direct future ge** 
Derations in their inquiries after truth, instead of 
becoming an ignis fatuus^ that has danced before 
their eybs, and has led them into erroor. Bnt 
those very dispositions of mind, and that very 
character which hindered Plato from following 
this example, procured him all the reputation he 
acquired^ and has enjoyed so long. In those 
days, as in ours» philosophers sought feme rather 
than truth, and the fooUbh applause of mankind 
could not fail to strengthen that natural bias. 

The Greek philosophersi for the most part» 
resembled the Greek historians mentioned by 
Strabo. Plato did so most eminently. The hi9* 

'torians, observing how fond their countrymen 
were of those who writ fables, turned history into 

'romance, and studied to make. their relations 

marvellous 
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oiarveiious and ^eeable^ with little regard to * 
truth ; in which they were encouraged, after Alex- 
ander's expedition into Asia, by the difticulty of 
disproving any thing they said of countries so re- 
"mote. Just so did the philosophers in general, 
and Plato in particular. They took their ideas 
and i^ioiis snperfioially and inaccurately from 
the first appearances of things, and examined and 
verified theni as little as the others did facts^ 
These ideas and notions were combined and com-* 
pared by tliem, as every man's fancy suggested : 
anA they bad^ beside tbesCi in the inexhaustible 
itorebottse oiT fancy, as many entia ratbnis" 
as might supply all their occasions. Tlius the 
Greek philosophy became a chaos of wild discor* 
dant opinions and hypotheses, concerning divine 
and human, intellectual and corporeal nature, 
srittch could neither prove themselves, nor be re«* 
conctled to one another. Thev were the various 
offspring of imagination. Of imagination that 
mfiected to rove in the divine sphere, that of p05«- 
sibility, and would not be cuufined to the human, 
that of actuality. These philosophical romances, 
tn the light in which they appear to us, may 6e 
compared not amiss to Amadis of Gaul, to Peirce- 
forest, and the rest of those bcroical legends, 
which were writ m the defiance of history, chro« 
nology, and common sense, as the otliers wl j c la 
tlefionce of natut« and real knowledge; which 
irere the amoseihents of ignorant ages, and which 
ve feigned so agreeably by Cervantes to have 
turned the bmins of Don Quixote. 1 apprehend 

that 

/ 
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that few of them had even the merit which la 

N Calprenede claimed in favour of his Cassandra ; 
for he boasted, that, among the lictioaa it con- 
tained, there was no one which might not be 
deemed true consistently with history : whereas 
in the ancient philosophical bypothesesy how lit- 
tle soever we know of them, we know enongb to - 
be sure that there were mauy opioipn^ advanced 
•baolutely inconsbtent with the nature of tbing9» 
and with the dictates of right reason ; such as 
were not only unsupported by either, but a^ 
were contradicted by both. 

I have touched alrejldy the principles from 
whence all this reasoning madness proceeded ; 
for there is such a thing : and Buchanan used the 
expression " gens ratione furens," very properly. 
The man, who walked soberly about in the Bedlam 
of Phiris, and believed himself God the Father^ 
was certainly mad: and yet he reaspned ex- 
tremely well, when he assured the company, that 
the other, who called himself God the Son, was 
an impostor; because he who was the Father 
knew him not, nor had ever seen bim in Ueaveiu 
Thus the philosopher, who is ^in such haste to 
arrive at general, that he neglects particular know- 
feege, and takes a bold leap from a few clear and 
distinct ideas to the first principle of things, how 
well soever he reasons^,, is mad. Descartes was 
mad, whenever be did so : and none but Fon- 
tenelle would have made it a proof of his supe- 
riority over.Newton, who did thci. very con trary^^ 
Ideas may be clem* and distinct in tjie mind, and 

yet 
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yet be fantastical ; or have only metaphysical* 
reality. Biit suppose them as real as you please, 
yet to make them proper materials of general 
kauuledge, we must not aUenipt to leap, we 
must go step by step^ and by a slow gradation of 
intermediate connecting ideas^ from particulars to 
generals. Besides, if we suppose all the ideas ^ 
we have of both kinds to be in one case real, yet 
still they may not be ' sufficient ; sofBcient I 
mean in number. The stock we have may serve 
to establish one general axiom, bqtnot another 
more general, which we endeavour^ to raise upon 
it. In short, he who imagines that he can ex* 
tend general knowledge, by the force of pure in*^ ■ 
telicct and abstract meditation, beyond the foun- 
dations that he has laid in particular knowledge 
is just asmad, in thinking he has what he has not,, 
as he who thinks he is what he is not. He is 
just as mad as the architect would be, who should 
undertake to build the roof of the house 
on the ground, and to lay the foundations in 
the aiir. 

It is not enough to say, that Plato was an he-- 
roicai poet; nor after Longinus, that he derived 
from Homer, as from a great source, very many 
of his doctrines. He had the genius of those 
dithyrambick poets^ who were said proverbially, 
and with allusion to their extravagant sallies < 
of imagination, never to drink water. He 
speaks with great respect of a divine fury, the 
principle of sublime metaphysical and theological 
knowledge; and he was so full of it himself, that 

Vou VI. K no 
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no ipan, a Jittle leas delirious than Marsiliut 
FictQua, and a Utde leap aimple and bigot than 
Dacier, can read his writings, as those of a phi- 
losopher whp SQMght trut|[i in good earnest, and 
meant to ^nstroot, rather than to amuse. Fici« 
ow\is ^, speaking of the language oi this phi* 
]qiSQ^er« tl^( be rav^ an4 raonblesi ohaervcs 
no order like other men in his discourse, and 
appears ratheir tp be some pries^t or prophet, 
who rf^vea aad expiates^ and tcansporis others 

" into the same fuiy, than a man who goes about 
taio^trMct*" Quintilianf speaks to the same 
effect : aa4 even Cicer^ as partial as he was, is 
forced to confess, that his style wgis rather that 
of poetry tbaa of picose. Let me ad^ that, wbea 
be siqki^ frooi these imaginary heights of ea- 
thgusii^ and (^i^e subiioae, he sinks down^ and 
Iqwer no ivriter can sink, into a tedious socratical 

iirony, into certain flimsy hypothetical reasonings, 
that prove nothing, and into allusions, that are 
n^re yutgarisms, and that neither explain nor en- 

force any thing, that wants to be explaiijed or 
enibrced 

* Ad Laur. Med. prom. —-fun t enim interdum atquc vaga' 
tur, lit vates, et ordinem intcrea iion humanum rvaL, sed 
fatidicui^ et divinum ; ncque Um d(M;entis perspnam agi^ 
quitm S8cer<loti»ciy asdam, atquft vatis,^ parthn quidem furen-> 
tit, parlHii Midcieterbei^ittis, et in^vhmm furorem siiiii« 
liter rapi«iitii«, 

t Miilttim enim supfa pmam oratlcmem, k quam ped^f^ 

trein Ci.cci vocant, surgit, ut mihi non hommis ing^nio, sed 
qtiodaro Pclfhico vidciatui- Qraculo iflstri^(;tu|. 1..1Q, q, h . 

as 
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As the founder of the academy drew the gro- 
tesque of bis theology And ittiiU^Tsicks princifMUiy 
on the canvas, that Homer and Pyt^Mi^oras had 
spi^ead for bim, so it seems to me, that be pro« 
posed mueb the saiM objects of fttnbiiion to hhn^ 

&c\i] as the Samian did. I do not mean to mate 
any ill nalurcd reflections on his voyages into 
Skily, nor m bis intrigues with IMon, nbr to 
insist on those which have been made. If he took 
a great sum of money^ it frss to buy booka If 
he rode into Symeiise in a gilded eheriot, drAwn 
by four white horses, and with all the pomp of a 
triumpb, it was to htfoiour the tyrant he meant to 
reform. If he obtained a district of country in 
Sicily, as Plotmus did some centuries afterward 
in Italy, it was with the same design, to set man- 
kind an example of the most perfect form of go* 
vearniiienc« But still we must not think him as 
trm from ambition, as Socrates seems to have 
been. He took warning, indeed, from the ex* 
amples of Pythagoras and of Socrates, One 
teyght him to moderate his political, and the- 
other his philosophical zeal. But stilly with all 
his a]^)aiisnt faodemtien, he bad an ambition as 

W»t as any other, though compatible with mode-- 
ration, and even leaning on the appearances of 
Tt, as on sa many necessary supports* Thefe is 
an ambition that burns as hotly under the mantle 
e€ a philosopher, or the cowl of a monki as in 
the hmM at a hero, and that exerts itself as 
effectually, and often as hurtfully to mankind, as 
the other. The eeli <rf Bernard, or that of Hil- 

debrand, . 
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debraad, even before be got the papacy, was a 
scene of afl much intrigue, and as many mobitious « 

projects, as tliat of i^eidinand the catholick, or of 
Charles the Fifth. If the character of Dionysius » 
the elder and the younger did not suffer Plato to 
regulate the governmenty and exercise legislatiou 
in Sicily, nor the dotage of the Atbeoian com* 

nionweallh in his own country, he acquired, liow- 
ever» a much greater dominion than that of 
Syracuse or of Athens, and held a much nobler 
and higher rank than that of tyrant or of arcbon. 
He could npt persuade his countrymen : to at- 
tempt to force them be thought unlawiiiL He f^- 
tired, therefore, into the academy, and exercised 
in that retreat» like Bernard, in his monastery, 
a far greater power, quietly apd safely, than any 
that princes, or the principal men in common- 
iBvealths could boast o( with all the trouble and 
danger to which they stood continually exposed 
in their pubiick life. Uis reputation, a^d the aur 
Ibority founded on it were siicbi that appeals 
were made, and embassadors sent to him from 
different people, who sc|licited him to give them 
laws ; a favour he bestowed on some, and refused 
to others* In another part of the resemblance 
between Bernard and him, the saint indeed out- 
did the philosopher very much. He acquired im- 
mense wealth to his order, as well as to his par- 
ticular convent Whereas Plato left nothing but 
. his philosophy to the philosophers of his sect, in 
general ; and though he increased the revenues 
of the academy, and though the cqstom of ob* 

taining 
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faining further acquisitions of wealth, by the tcs* 
tamentaiy dispositions of persons who desired to 

encourage this sciiool, prevailed from his lime 
yet all this would have been but a tnite in the lier- 
nardine treasury. 

* In the last part, which I shall mention, of re- 
semblance between these two theologians, th9 
pagan had vastly the advantage over the christian. 
The order of the monks, instead of maintaining 
a superiority over other orders, was soon lost in 
the crowd of them ; or if distinguished, was dis- 
tinguished only by ignorance and luxury, and the 
pomp of their principal men. Whereas the sect 
of philosophers did not only eclipse all those tliat 
were more ancient, but outshine and outlast all 
that were contemporary Or of later institution. 
It spread into Asia, when Alexander carried his 
«lrms thither, and into £gypt under the auspices 
of his sucicessors. Platonism returned back, • as it 
were, to those nations from whom the doctrines 
of it had been derived originally, altered indeed, 
but easily known, and therefore eagerly embraced 
by the true parents; because of the many allego- 
rical, senigmatical, cabalistical, mystical faa* 
tures which it retained of the family. 

' I do not believe, that Plato was an enthusiast, 
in any otfier sense than your poets affect to ap* 
pear such, when you call for inspiration and boast 
of the divine fury : and I could sooner persuade 
myself, that he was never in earnest, than that he 
was always so ; for which opinion I shall give you 
my reasons on isonie other occasion. But sure it 

K 3 i»i 
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that be has oiftde epthtmasu ill all ages, aodio 

all churches; in the chribtian church particularly, 
\lbe luoftt seraphick saints, and the mQ&t extrava- 
gant hereticks : of all which I shall have occasion 
to speak more at large elsewhere ; for as this phi- 
loflopber had a place frequently in oar coaversi^* 
^ons, the meation of him will return firequeotly 
IB these Essays; wl^cb are repetitions a little ex* 
teoded of the former, and which claim sme of 
the liberty allowed in the former. 

i^ktoaism flourished in luly as well as in 
Gveecfe» io Asia, and in £gypt : and the extra- 
vagant encomiums of Socrates, Plato, and tlieir 
school, which we lipd so often repeated hy 1 uUy, 
would be alone sufiicient to show us how highly 
this philosophy was est^med in the Roman com*- 
«}onweallh» Bntjtho^g^ it was held in tbises* 
teem^ I think that it bad received at that time a 
blow> which mad4^t no lotiger fit tot he propa* 
gated with sacoess, a^ it waa * then taught It 

was become a philosophy for sopliisls and rlictora 
only; an4 the dogma;tical vafnisb, which bad 
Impoeed at firsts being taken off by Areesilaus ^ 
-and Carneades, there lemained nothing in it, on 
which the minds Qf meOi that seek naturally &9 
be determined and fiiced, could rest wiA eom- 
plfu:ency. ^uppeity and tableity, those rklicu** 
Ions afaMractioos, which I>iogeoe8 laughed at 
Plato for supposing, had passed in the world ; 
but to make men doubt of the ejiistence of the 

cup and the table was impossible. 

The iiio^t ^b$urd system, that is dogmatical, 

will 
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will prevail sooner and longer, and more gene^ 
i«IIy» than that of the sMond or third aeademj, 
or that of Pyrrho did, which arose about the same 
time ; and the dullest Stoician .that ever was 
woold ha^e persuaded men to assent to this pro- 
position, the world is a wise being*," as readily 
as to thiSy in a bright sunshine, '4t is now light/' 
much sooner than Cameades would have per^ 
suaded thein to lay aside all claim to decision, 
and to confound true and false in the class of 
probabiUty t* It is not worth while to enter into 
any nice distinction that may be made between 
these philosophies* It is enough fi>r our present, 

or any other reasonable purpose, to consider 
them all together, as the systems, if they can be 
ealled systems, of men who -entertained a per** 
petual suspension of mind, denied that any ceri* 
tainty was to be bad, and disputedi at most, 
aboot probability. Such a man asTuHy, who wei 
osteniatious of his eloquence, might very naturally 
take, as he did, this part upon him X* He pro-* 
tests, in his academical questions, against any im- 
putation of orientation indeed ; but there will be 
no uncharitftbleness in- laying much aiore weight 

* Kec niagis approbabit nnoc luce re — h upc mundum 
esse sapjeutcm. Cic. Acad, Qusest. 

+ Philosopiiiain— — quas cooi'uDdit veja cum faisis spoiiat 
nosjudicio. Ibid. 

I Si aat ostentatione aliqu4 adductus, aut studio ccrtaodi, 
«d hanc potissimiiin philosopbiam me applicavi, non moflo 
stultitiam meam, sed etiam mores, ct naturam coademnandam 

i on 
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on what- fdl from him in the tecmd TosculdD^ 

wh^e he coxiiess^ that the custoai of disputing 
for. And agaii)»t every thing pleased him much} be-> . 
cause it was " maxima dicendi exercitatio." In 
dborty although the academicians chose a much 
more ea$y taslc, when they undertook to - refute 
the Stoiciaiis and the Epicureans, and every other 
dpgpQfiJUck ,secty than tiiat oi defending • the ap^ 

- parent dogmas of their masters would have been; 
yet it seems \o me, that they could not have 

. »lood Ipng on . that foot, nor ht^ve acquired the 
fame, which those madmen, who succeeded them 
in the protessiftn of Platonisin> .acquired. 

AntiocbttSy tfaif^ third in succession from Car- 
neades, aad the last in the direct academick line, 
tp deviate from the principle and conduct 
of Arcesiiaus, improved by Carneades: and, un« 
der» pretence of reviving the old academy and ge- 
pttin^ PMtonismf be taught dogmatically the doc* 
trinetrhe found in Plato, and blended them with 
thQ§;?.of the portic ^nd.the lyceum. From. this 
ti^e, the false sublime qf Plato began to speak 
more strongly liiaa ever to the imagination, to the 
%ffecUom f^od passions, and, aided by the quib*' 
' bles of Zeno, and the subtilties of Aristotle, in a 
short time after to the prjgjudices of mankind. I ^ * 
speak thus generally, because Platonick philoso* 
phy, which bad been confined to schools in 
Greece, in Asia, and in Egypt, or had been cul- 
tivated by a few particular genii at Rome, be- 
came fashionable, and spread more tiian ever, 
when it bad reassumed the gaudy dress of which 

* it 
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it had been stripped in the academy, for ^evea 
generations of philosophers at least If the Ro^ 
njan ladies were not riai.onicks in love, they were 
such in philosophical speculation: and the etn- 
perora Hadrian, Antoninas, and Marcus Aureliua, 
for instance, were as fond of the phiiosophical 
gown, as of the imperial mantle, Julian was so^ 
not long after them, to a degree of fanaticism. 

SECT. X. 

WtiEN I come to speak of authority in matters^ 
of religion, of the Christian particular!}', it will 
be proper to show how Platonism was incorpora- 
ted with it : bow the former served to deck out the 
artificial theology grafted on revelation, and how 
the latter served to perpetuate the former. Here 
I consider Platonism relatively to the effects it has 
had on science in i^t nci ai ; and as to theni, I say, 
tiiat they have perverted tlie use of reason, and 
corrupted the first elements of human knowledge, 
or substituted such as are fantastical in the place 
of such as are . real. These first elements of lm« 
man knowledge are the ideas we acquire, accord* 
ing to the established order of human nature, 
from the very dawn of life. As we grow up we 
Icarn of course to examine, to compound, and to 
compare these in some, degree or other, and suf- 
ficiently for our ordinary use. in the stations and 
circumstances of life wherein wc arc placed. If 
all thi^ be not very accurately done, as it is not 
^ays, and perhaps seldom, there arises very 
a rarely 

9 
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rarely any great inconveniency from it. liut the 
case becomes extremely ditiereot in matters of 
higher eoficern, in those of philosoph}', and of thd 
first philosophy especially* The more complex, 
and the more abstract our ideas aod notions are« 
the more likely are we to frame or retain them ill, 
the consequence of which must be errour on the 
most important subjects that can exercise the 

human mind. What shall wc say then of a writer 
who has not only propagated on these subjects 
fantastical ideas and notions for real, with an im*' 
posing air, but has attempted to turn mankind out 
of the way of framing any others on every sub* 
ject ? Shall we say, that be was the philosofAical 
Homer? ,We shall trifle egregiously if we do* 
^lu6ion» allegory, metaphor, and every part of 
figinati.e style is the poet's language. Figments 
of imagination are hb subject. The philosopher 
may sometimes employ the former cautiously, and 
under much control : the latter never. Reason 
must be his gmde, and truth alone his subject. 
When they are not such, though he keeps the . 
name, he goes out of the character. He is guilty 
of ^fraud. Plato was eminently guilty of it, and 
the taint has descended, like that of original sin, 
to his posterity. 

All his lineal successors have followed the ex- 
nmple he set them, in several forms, according to 
their several talents. They attempted it even in 
physicks. But errour of this kind has not been 
established, nor hxed, nor sanctified. Corporeal 
nature affords a publick standard obvious to senses 

and 
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and by which every man may try the ideas and 
iiotiom ot aQotber, whether they be iautastick or 
real; and for this reason physioU knowledge baa 
been in almost a constant course ot iiiipi oveiiient, 
the crroun have been from age to age corrected, 
and the sensible phieooinenay which are the ob* 
jects of it^ being nmnberiess, it has been vastly 
extended, as well as ascertained^ in these latter 
ages. Since the revival of experimental philoso- 
phy, speailative whimsical naturalists 'have ioh 
poaed no more than Ovid, who did not mean, nor 
than Lucretius, who did meau to impose, their 
physicks for true philosophy. 

Plato did his best to disgrace this criterion, and 
to persuade men not to trust to it, even to verify 
their simple ideas of sensible objects. Metaphy-* 
fikks suited his purpose better, just as a half 
light suits better than a full li<;ht tiie purpose of 
one who has fidse wares to vend. We have in- 
deed in our minds a criterion of spiriUiLil ualure, 
and of manners puiely intdUgible« £ut this cri- 
terion is not as publick, and as common to all 
men,' as tiie other. However fantastical, inade- 
qaate, of confused and obscure the ideas and no^ 
tions of another mra may appear to me, he is at 
liberty to athrm, that they appear quite otherwise 
in bis mind : and though I may not believe him, 
I cannot contradict him. What can I say to a 
mystick,' who boajsts of special grace, and divine 
iUumination; or to a metaphysician, who pre- 
tends to iuake incomprehensible abstractions, and 
todamber upPlato's m'ystick ladder, from opinion 
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to kno\vled<Te, the kaowledge of immaterial forms ; 
more than tbUi I perceive no such iliuminatioosy 
I . can make no such abstractions, I have no such 
ladder ? These diviues and plniojiophers arc stop- 
ped, like their fellow creatures, on the very out- 
skirts of the intellectual world, notwithstanding 
their boasts: and il they related nothing of it, more 
than what they have felt, seen, and known, they 

would relate nolluuginore than olhcr philosophi- 
cal travellers. But as they pretend to have gone 
farther, they may well pretend to have felt, seen, 
and know a more, 

Plato was such a traveller, and the father of 
philosophical lying to us, who are not acquainted 
with those who preceded hiai. Those who pre- 
ceded him migjit neglect an exact determination 
of ideas, and a steady use of words, the signs of 
these ideas, which is no more than all philoso- 
phers are apt to do. But he is to us the. first who 
taiirrht men, instead of dislrustinii, to renounce 
their senses in the search of truth ; and, instead 
<^ taking their ideas from the outward impres- 
sions, and inward suggestions of nature, to take 
them , from an assumed redon of ideas, which 
never existed out of delirious brains. This doc- 
trine, that poisons science to the very roots, is in 
part so absurd, and in part so notoriously false, 
that \vc may justly wonder how he could mistake 
the truth in one case, and affirm, if he really 
meant to affirm, and expected to-be believed, 
dncciiy against it in Uie oth^r. That we cannot 

have 
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have, knowledge of sensible objects, absolute 

knowledge, a knowledge of the essences of the 
substances, is most true ; not for tlie reason he 
gives, because they are in a perpetual flux^ always 
generating, never exibiiiig : bat becnusc ue can- 
not discern by our senses their inward constitu- 
tions and first ^ualitiesl, nor any thing more than 
their eflects on us. Such knowledge is relative 
to our state, and would not be the san^e in an« 
other. It is human knowledge ; no more : but 
still it is one kind of knowledge, and very suffi- 
cient for us. I have not an opinion ; I know 
that I am warmed or burned : and if Ciiristiauitv 
had been never published, I should have known, 
not believed, myself ' to be a man, not a cock. 
As ilalebranche, who was transported by the de- 
lirium of Plato, by that of Descartes, and by his 
his own all at once, made use of faith to realise 
sensitive knowledge ; so Plato found in the intel- 
lectual world the foirms and essences of substances, 
as well as the ideas and notioDs that we have of 
mixed modes and relations. All these, accord- 
ing to him, were fixed and permanent, eternal 
exemplars and divine entities, and therefore the 
sole objects of science. Reason was placed be<- 
tween the objects of intellect and of sense. The 
first belong to God, and to some of the elect 
among men'^." When reason rises up to the 
first, it, acquires the knowledge of things divine : 

^.Intellectus autem Dei proprius, et paucorum admodum 
ekctorum homioum. ' ^ 

' , ' when 
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. when it descends to the latter, it is filled with the 
' errours of o|MnioD. Science is therefore "a com* 
-"prehension of things olivine by reason*." I 
take the substance of what- is here said from 
Marsilius Ficinus, to whose exposition of Plato's 
meaning there can be no objection made : and I 
add, that if I took the whole, the jargon would 
be still more surprising. 

What man, who was not in the delirium of a 
hietaphysical fev^, and who turned his eyes coo}-- 
ly and soberly inward, has not seen, that we know 
nothing of sensible otyecta but what our senses 
discover to us, and our memory retams of theiti 
after they are discovered : and that all those ideal 
entities^ the abstract forms of ihen, are the bold 

fictions of imagination ? Who ever reflected on 
the operations of his mind, and did not perceive, 
that all bis ideas, or complex notions of mixed 
modes and relations, are the creatures of tlie 
mind, who puts them together for her use as ex- 
perience and observation direct, nay, arbitrarily, 
if she pleases ; that he never discerned them any 
where but in bis own mind; that they are of 
mere human production, and that, as they are 
often variously combined or compounded by . 
diferent minds, so they are seldom preserved in 

any mind steadily and invariably ? ShaH'we be 
afraid then to say, that the doctrine of ideas in 
Plato is absurd and &Ise, and that he has, by 

^ Diviaarum rentm certa cenipMhensiel Mm, Fktn. £p« 
hiTliefttetiiiD* 

■ 

' teaching 
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ts«cb!ag tt» corrupted the first elements of know- 
ledge It is manifest that be has done so ; lou 
nianiieat to be denied; and for tbi^ reason bis 
adfflireri btve endeavoured rather to aceustom 
mankind to the absurdity, by their constant iiui- 
tations of it, than to defend it. 

Notwithstanding all that has been observed, 
and much more might have been observed, to 
show the fallacy end impertinence of a pbiloso- 
jixy that has been so long admired^ this philo- 
sophy has rolled down a torrent of chimerical 
knowledge ftoOx t^gw and Christian antiquity, 
with little opposition, and scarce any interrup- 
tion, to the present age ; for which reason it is as 
necessary to expose the fatility of this philosophy 
now, as it would have been many centuries ago. 
Not only Pagan, but Christian theology, has been 
derived from Plato in great measure ; and, as 
strangely as that may sound, even from Homer 
too, if be imitated Homer as much, and borrowed 
as much from him, as Longinus and otliers of the 
ancients a£Eirm. There is a certain marvellous 
VP hich danles and seizes the inind, the pbilosophi* 
cal as well as the uiiphilosophical ; and the man 
wboi. tbinkiog be^ understands, admires bis own 
undmlaoding, as weU as the man who adteires, 
br^cause he does not understand. This gave a 
grm lustre, to the Platonick philosophy ; and is 
employed, in season and out of season, so as. to 
run through almost every part of it. But there is 
something more ta be observed. Plato affected 
to wiite 50 eciuivQcaliy and su uicoasi^ieaily, ac- 
cording 
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cording to different subjects, and different cha- 
racters of iaterlocQtors, whom he introduces in 
bis dialogues, that be might pass either for a dog- 
matist or a sceptick. The latter academy took this ♦ 
bint : bui they followed a middle course, deoyiDg ' 
certainty to the dogmatists^ and maintaining pro- > 
bahility against the scepticks ; in which middle 
course they could not, however, have maintained ; 
thciuselves long, as it has been observed already. 
The latter Platonicians therefore assumed the 
doctrines of their master to be dogmatical, taught : 
them Willi all ilieir own improvements as such, 
succeeded better, .and lasted longer. I'hus has 
the fame of this school been preserved, and the . 
philosophy been propagated, under different forms, . 
to one uniform purpose, to seduce men out of the . 
precincts of real knowledge. 

SECT. XI. 

■ 

Not only curiosity was indulged, but vanity ' 
was gratified by it. An identity in nature,'ora 

cognation, as the learned Cudworth calls it, of 
the divine and human mind being once esta**- 
blished, it is no wonder that the bounds of attain- 
able and unattainable knowledge were confound- 
ed, and became undiscernibie. The &rther we ^ 
carry our discoveries concerning the animal sys- • 
tem, wherein we have our place, the more proo& ' 
we find that all the parts of it are full of life, and • 
sense, and intelligence, in an inconceivable vai lety 
of degrees^ bat ia some degree or otbei^: and 

Male- 
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Maiebranche had reasoo to say, les pelits am<* 
. manx ne nrtLtiquent pas auz microscopes, cooune 

les microscopes manquent aux pcuis auimaux." 
Ko\¥ tl^e movai effect of such a SHrvey as this 
should be, both a greater adoration of the Su- 
preme Being, aod a greater huuiiliauun of oui> 
selves, who are so dosely connected with the rest 
of the animal kiitil. But the profane assuoiption 
we speak or iiere, which had its foundation in the 
Platonick and Py thiigorick systems^ tends to lessen 
' our admiration aud adoration of the Supreme 
Being, or at least the humiliation of ourselves, by 
taking our thoughts off from the sensible connec- 
tion between us and other animals, and by apply- 
ing them to an imaginary connection between the 
divine and human nature* There are no anthro- 
poniorphites I thuik lefr, but there have been men 
among the most devout theists of paganism, aod 
there are those among Christian philosophers and 
divines, who join God and man as absurdly, a 
supposed similitude of intellect, knowledge, an^ 
manner of knovviug, as those hereticks did by a 
supposed similitude of figure. Vanity has not only 
maintained this absurdity among the followers of 
Phito, but spread it among those of ditici ent sects. 
1 will not turn to the extravagant passages of this 
sort, that are to be found in the writings we have 
of the latter Pyihagprician Platonists. I will 
mention one only from those of St« Austin, which 
happens to occur to my memory, and may serve 
" instar omnium.'* Nothing is superior to the 
human soul, says that father, but God* Nihil 
Vol. VL . L ' ' "est 
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" est potentius...tnibU est sublimius. Quicquicl 
supra illam est jam Creator est." This doc- 
trine the saint learned, as he learned that of the 
divine logos, from Plato, or from those madmen, 
the disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, In short, 
the vanity of the human iieart indulged itself in 
this kind of dattery so much, that even the Stoicks 
borrowed the same notions. Human reason is, 
according to Seueca, not only a portion of the 
divine spirit immersed in body, ^he same in God 
and in man, with this sole difference, in him it is 
perfect, in us capable of perfection*; but it was 
an axiom of that school, that the soul is divine, 
and all divines are the samef. 

Philosophers being thus drawn, in their own . 
conceit, out of that class of beings in which the 
Creator had placed them, and having placed 
themselves, according to their own good plea- 
sure, and without any other claim to it than arbi- 
trary assumption, in a sort of njiddle state, at 
least, between God and man, in which too they 
pretended themselves able to place others by cer- 
tain metaphysical nostrums, tiiei.e mountebanks 
and their zanies were easily induced to imagine, 
that since their souls were immortal, and pai tici- 
pant of the divine nature, they were capable of 
knowledge of all kinds, and of wisdom more tlian 
human, even while they wore the garb of hunijEin- 

• * In corpus humanum pars divini spiritus mersa— diis *ho- 
minibasque couimunis*- ^In ilUs consummata est. In nobis 
consummabilis* 
f Divinorum una natum 

ity- 
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ity. Believing theiubelves wrapped up in pure 
intellect, while they were in truth transported by 
mere imagination, they, assunu d then knowledge, ' 
like their nature, to be divine. Clogged by bo^ 
dies, and confined for a time to this inferior sys- 
tem, they could not enjoy the full prerogatives of 
their own, nor attain complete absolute know- 
ledge. But still they en joyed and exercised these 
prerogatives in a good degree, clogged and con- 
fined as they were, when they abstracted their 
souls from their bodies, by spiritual cxerciees and 
profound meditation, and rose by this abstraction 
in pure intellect up to contemplate the divine 
ideas, and to know, if not as much as God, yet in 
the same manner, and much more than other 
men. Plotinus, who was so ashamed to wear a 
body, that he Would never suffer any picture of 
it to be drawn, had been ravished more than once, 
as Porphyry affirms, to a union with the Sa- 
preme Intelligence, and he himself had been so 
once. It was not hard for such philosophers' to 
believe, and to make it believed, that the know- 
ledge unattainable by others was attainable by 
them, and that while ordinary persons^ incum- 
bered by body, and grovelling on earth; acquired 
with much pains a little particular knowledge, 
they had the metaphysical secret of rising to 
universal. 

. Such as these were the men, who, issuing from 
the schools of Pythagoriek and Platonick philo* . 
sophy, disturbed the progress of real knowledge, 
. and^ by flattering the vanity of the human mind, 

L 2 turned 
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turned it to fanlastical. liealhens adopted the96 
notioiis the more easily, because they bad already 
adopted tljose of genii, of dseinons, of celestial 
and superceiestial gods, wiio formed a chain of 
intelligence from the human up to the Supreme. 
CliribUanSy too^ might adopt them the more rea- 
dily» because they bad other as imdelermmed 
ideas of cherubim and seraphim, of thrones; prin* 
cipalities, powers, and virtues, of arch^gels and 
angels, of three hierarchies^ and nine choira of 

ccle>Lial spirits, figments of crack-brained entliti- 
ftiastSi such as Denys the Areopagile^ and tiie 
scholar of St Paul, if in truth there%as any such 
person, and if some pious knave did not forge the 
book, and an author for it. These notipas might 
serve, as well as those of tlie heathens, to form an 
iaieiiectual cliain, and a short gradation of intel* 
ligence from God to man. But orthodox Chris- 
tians had no need of^ny such chain : they knew, 
by the Scriptures, that the correspondence be- 
tweflli God and man was often immediate, and 
even iatuiiate and familiar with his elect, and with 
such puri^ed souls as were prepared for it. They 
found in the Old Testament one example of a 
patriarch translated very corporeally into Hea- 
ven ; and one in the new» of an apostle ravished 
thither, he knew not how. But the whole tenour 
of the sacred writings represented the Supreme 
Being in frequent conference with his creatures, 

God covenanting, or making bargains with man, 
and tnan with God ; God holding the language of 
man, reasonings arguing, expostulating, in a verj 

^ human 
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human manner, animated by hutnan affections^ 
and appealing to human koowledge. lu ahori, 
they believed farther, on the woe authority, that 

llic word, the wisdom of the father, the very God, 
had been incarnated here ou Earth, aaeumed a 
human body, lived Uke a maa with men, and died 
" at once by their hands, and for their sakes. It 
could not be hard, surely, for those who beheved 
all this, and who were accustonied to think in cIhs 
maauer of the diviuity, to be persuaded, that 
<jod knew by the help of ideas, Uke man, so clode 
was the analogy between their natures ; that there 
were two regions of ideas, the one of ideas of 
sense, the other of ideas of pure iutdlect ; that 

the former being nothing more than re[)resenta- 
tions of appearances, and rdative solely to the 
system in which they arose, nothiog more could 
be acquired by them than probabiUty, and opi* 
nioa founded oa it, su&cieui indeed tor vulgar 
use, though aol so for philosophic^ purposes; 
but that minds illuminated by philosophy coukl 
rbe to the higjber region, in wl^cfa alone certain^ 
and scientifical knowledge were to be acquired 
by contemplating those intellectual ideas, ab- 
alaract natures^ eternal essences, incorporeal sub'* 

glances, and all the objects of metaphysicks. 

From such fantastical notions we know, tliat 
men set out in seardi of frntaatical knowledge 
above two thousand years ago, and bow much 
sooner wa cannot say« In hopes of reaching un- 
attainable, they neglected attainable knowledge, 
^oracd to coniiae themselves to that to which 
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t 

they were confined by the Author of Nature, and 
attetnpting to rise above the level of humanity, 
« they sunk below it ; for they surely are below it, 

who imagine Uicmselvcs to be what they are not, 
to have knowledge where they can have none, 
and to want it where it lies open to their in- 
dustry. 

It would have been no agreeable attempt in 
those days, nor is it a welcome one in these, to 
fix the bounds of attainable and unattainable 
knowledge. The pliilosophers we sp^ak of are 
as ridiculous in a quite contrary sense, as the 
learned mandarins of the Chinese. The niaiida- 
rins had decided, that China, a part of Tartary, 
the other !=(ates that lay round them, and the 
iieiglibourmg islands, contained the \v hole world, 
Tliey knew no other, they inquired after no other, 
* and were astOLushed, therefore, when the Jesuits 
sshowed them a map of the two hemispheres* The 
philosophers remain unacquainted with their own 
country, and inquire little about it, or al)Out 
those that lie nearest to it I'hey are wholly 
taken up with imaginary countries at an immense 
distance, where they never were, and concerning 
which they can have no inielligence from any that 
have been there. But the absurdity of absurdi- 
. ties is this ; they pronounce dogmatically, and i 
. they pretend to demonstrate when they speak of 
these unknown countries, and they sink into 
doubt and hypothesis when they speak of their 
own* 

Could philosopiiers have been persuaded to 

Analyse 
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aoaiyse the human mind, to exaniine intuitively 
the fisiculties of it, and to compare them with the 

objects of their inquiry, the extravagant notions 
spolten of might have been soon exploded^ the 
progi essof faiUastical knowledge might have been 
stopped early, and that of real knowledge might 
have been advanced without interruption. 

But the ill star of knov, ledge contrived to rcn- 
der this impracticable. It has been said, that 
Aristotle was an ungrateful scholar to his master^ 
Plato. It may be so; but this obligation, at 
least, the master had to the scholar : the scholar 
raised a mist that hindered men from discerning, 
as they might have done, sooner or later, the abr 
surdity of this philosophy ; and this mist conti- 
nued thickening before the eyes of men for many 
ages. The Komans were far from correcting and 
improving the Greek philosophy. They contend- 
ed themselves to translate and iniitate ; and the 
same servile manner of philosoplu^ing was fo^« 
lowed after the resurrection of letters. A ridi- 
culous generation for Plato revived wiiii them ; 
and Aristotle maintained in the schools the epi- 
ptre he had usurped every where during the darl^ 
ages of Gothick, of Arabian, and ot ecclesiastical 
barbarity* 7he ancient fothers of the church had 
recommended these two philosophies sufficiently 
to more modern doctors, by their example and 
trritiugs. fiut Aristotle i|ad helped to defend 
what Plato had helped principally to establish ; 
and as defence grew Qipre and more |;)^ce8sary . 
from age to age^ so the reputation and authority 

f 4 <^f 
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of Aristotle, wbkh were great in the Mftbometan^ 
seenied to rise above those of Plato in the Cfaris-r 
tian schpols pf phiiosopby ; or, at least, to be 
more employed in them. I am not ignorant that' 

many passages of the fathers, and other Christian 
waiters, ipay be cited agaiust the peripatetick phi- 
losophy. But thesie paesages serve, only to rattl^i 
tiply proofs, that these venerable persons were 
l^pt to contradict one another, and even them* 
selves. CariKnal Palavicini was very angry with 
Father Paul for saying, when be speal^s of the 
sixth session of the Coiificil of Trent, whereiq 
so much Qse was made of the distinctions of 
the stagyrite, that, without this assistance, we 
should have had many artides of faith the less*.^ 
The cardinal denies the fact so little, that he 
Ju^tiiks the proceeding by the example of thosQ 
fmcient councils, who did the same when th^ 
distinguished so nicely substance, person, and hy- 
postasis. I know not w|)ether it be true, though 
J ificlme to believe it if Melancthon said it, that 
the ethicks of Aristotle were read pubhclyin some 
grebes instead of the Gospels. But every one 
knows, th^t he and his philosophy have been 
spoken of by great divines and most devout per* 
eons of the Christian and Mahometan cfanrohes, 
in tciias so hyperbolical, that they are blasphe- 
mous. 

By sudi combinations of circnmstancesy sind bf 

* KeiinanearYfmioaimoMarlicoK^lede* HMft.MCoa» 

others 
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pUlosopby, a jargon of worcb that aeemed to 

explain^ without explaining and the rules of a 
<Ualectick» that aeemed to prove, aod that did 
prove indifferently, either in favour of truth, or 
of errour, took up the whole attention of philo* 
dopbers, and rendared i^ knpossible for them to 
make any advances in learning and knowledge* 
AU the rational powers of tlie strongest inioda 
were so misapplied, that giants employed them* 
selves iu picking straws ; and men, whose intel- 
lectual si^t might be compared to that of Lyn- 
ceus, wandered about in a metaphysical and 
iogicui uiist, always in search of truth, huding it 
«ddom, and mistaking often even enrour for it» ^ 
Fantastical ideas, new invented words, and new 
^plications of old words, put into a quaint, 
syllo^tical form, made up the sum of the mira-^ 
jbilia, the inopiuata, and the paradoxes of the 
• Stoicks. Much in the same manner did school* 
n«en proceed in subtilising their ideas and notions, 
md ai turning and winding them by rules of art, 
wiiihout any concern to compare them with na- 
ture, and to verify and fix them by what is. The 
consequence has been, that although much of the 
cant of the schools is' laid aside, yet many iantas* 
tical, pr undetermined ideas and notions, and • 
many unmeaning word^, or words of v£^gue signi* 
fication, which grew into use, or were confirmed 
in use then, iinpose still ; and that even ^oiue of 
pur finest writers banter themselves^ and others 
If ith them* It must not be imi^gined, that he who 

reasons, 
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reasons, or seems rather to reason closely and 
consequentially, has therefore truth always on his 

side. To be sure of this, we must be sure, that 
his words, have id^as and notions perceivable by 
us attached to them; we must be sure, that all 
these are steadily employed ; and we must be able, 
by a careful analyse of the ideas and notions, 
where there is the least room for doubt, to discern 
whether they are fantastical or real, and adequate 
a^d complete, clear and distinct, or the contrary, 
relative to the subject about which they are em* 
ployed. If we do this, we shall be neither Seduced 
by declamation, nor deceived by argumentation. 
Some vvriteis iiupose, as fairies and enchanters in 
romances are said to have done; but if we do 
this, their charms will be broke, and either no* 
thing, or something extreinelv abburd or weak will 
appear, where a stupendous and solid pile pre- 
sented itself to our first sight. If wa neglect 
this, not only Malebrancbe, or the bishop of 
Cloyne, those e^icellent poets, may lead us agree-* 
ably per ambages deorumque ministeria,'* 
through such mazes of errour as none but the 
brightest genii are able to contrive; but your 
ghostly fatlicr, if you had one, might undertake to 
convince you, by dint of logick, that, when ^be 
affirms the same body to be at the same instant in 
different places, he is far from affirming, that thp 
fame body is and is not in the same place* 
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It will spund oddly to sotue ears, that the 
right use of reason^ and the right conduct of the 

understanding in the investigation of truth, and 
the acquisition of real knowledge, is a very late 
discovery ; and yet nothing is more certain. It 
was not near so soon after the resurrection of . 
letters, as it might have been expected, that the 
fantastical and fashiouaLle pliilusopby of Plato 
»and Aristotle began to be exploded. Little by 
little, however, there arose men who made this 
use of the light that increased gradually in the 
orb of science. There were some essays made^ 
faintly, diffidently, and occasionally at first, like 
those of men, who, emerging out of daikiiess, 
* were dazzled as well as . enlightened^ or of men 
who were sensible that they might suffer for say- 
ing, that they had seen what they had seen, or 
that they knew what they knew, in opposition to 
the confirmed- prejudices of mankind. Other*s 
followed with greater assurance, like men born in 
the li^t, whose eyes were able to bear a greater 

eftulgencc of it, and who beside this had less, for 
even they had something to fear from ecclesiasti- 
cal, abetted by civil power. One of these, and 
the first that deserves to be named in this roll, 
was our Verulam, that astonishing genius, who 
durst form the design of rebuilding *science from 
the foundations. I presume not to say how near 
be brought this design to bear, and how pracd* 
cable he left it. But this I may say, that the 

foundations 
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foundations were ill laid before his time, and that 
he laid, oq the rock of nature and truth, such as 
can alone support this buildiag. The meanest 
cottage, that art ever raised, can rest on no oth£;r 
safely ; and the most stupendous pile 6{ philoso- 
phical systems may rest on these immovably. 
Whatever esteeni he was tempted to thinly by a 
review of their scattered remains^ that the more 
ancient philosophers of Greece might deserve, he-, 
considered the works of Plato and of Arbtotle, 
which have been alone preserved, as the bane of 
. philosophy. They had been followed servilely 
from their own age to his, by which means they 
had stood as barriers against all inij^rovctucnt, 
and the poisouous springs they had opened, con- 
tinued to infect all the streams of knowledge* 
He attempted, therefore, to depose these tyrants 
in philosophy, and to draw men off from the 
enthusiasm of one, and the sophistry of the other ; 
from the contemplation of confused and ill- 
abstracted ideas and notions ; and from a wan- 
ton, not to sav a fraudulent use of words, to the 
contemplation of nature, and a strict re^^d to 
things. The very iirst aphorism of the novum 
organ urn states the only true object of hnnma 
knowledge, and limits that wiiich every man 
may be said to have acquired, to what he has 
discovered of mature by observation ^nd expe- 
rience*. 

* Homo natnrae mioister, et interpres, tantum facit et intel* 
ligit, quantum de naturae ordine, fc, mcote, obsemYeril ; 
uec ampliu$ scit, aut potest. 
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Human knowledge, to be real, must be de- 
rired fronit and tried by what really is, aecord- 
* ing to my Lord Bacon and to trath ; and be was 
, so far from iadulging the licentious usCi whicii 
philoeophers make of tbat dangeroas power of 
the mind, the powfer of imagining what may be^ 
and of erecting hypotheses into systems of know-* 
ledge^ that be insists on the nepessity^ not that 

we should doubt of every thing, but tliat we should 
examine every thing, that we should pur^ our 
snucids of all those idols^ as he styles tbem> those 
fclse and super^ial notions, that are taken from 
vulgar opinion, and at best from philosophical 
TtttnouiV which were the fimhdations of Platonism, 
tliOttgh Plato used some sort of induction^ and of 
peripateticisQft ; and finally, that the mind being 
thus prepared to receive the direct or reflected 
rays of truth, we should not reject, but assist and 
control sense iti a course of learned experieiiee> 

abstract our uolious from things with the utmost 
accuracy, and proceeds as £ar as we can proceed^ 
in the same manner, to apliori8n)s1|aid axioms- 
more and more general* 

While the fame of this great man was fresh, 
and bii works were in every learned band, both at 
home and abroad, Descartes arose, another lu- 
minary of the philosophical wcMrid, and I could 
eastly suspect, that my Lord Bacons writings 
were not unknown to ium ; for as little as it is pre- ^ 
tended he- used to read, he did not disdain to 
borrow from authors of inferior note of the sauie 
CQontry : and they who repay with ample interest^ 

Uke 
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like Dcscarles, into the common stock of learn- 
ing, need not be ashamed to borrow sometimea. 
The French philosopher, like the English, made 
clear and distinct ideas the necessary materials of 
knowledge. But then, as he left this important 
article too general and too loose, so while he 
built up truth with one band, he laid a founda- 
tion for infinite errour on the other. He dis«^ 
armed the scholasticks ; but h^ furnished arms to 
the mysticks. Beside clear and distinct ideas, 
he admits a certain inward sentimbnt of clear^ 

ness and evidence. The word sentiment is applied 
in the l:rench language so variously and so con- 
fusedly, that it becomes often equivocal. But 
since it is distinguished, on this occasion, from 
ideas, it must be meant either to signify that im- 
mediate perception which the mind lias of some 
sclfevident truth, in which case it is not a prin- 
ciple of knowledge, but knowledge itself, intuitive 
knowledge ; or else it must be meant to signify 
that apparent evidence, wherewith notions and 
opinions enter into the mind of one man, that are 
not accompanied with the same evidence, nor re- 
ceived in the same manner, m the mind of ano- 
ther. Now, in this case, the lively inward senti- 
ment of Descartes is nothinfT better than that 
strong persuasion, wherewith every, enthusiast 
imagines tdat he sees what he does not see, hears 
what he does not hear, feels what he dues not 
f<?el, and, in a word, perceives what he. does not 
perceive. If any thing else be meant by senti- 
ment, thus distinguished from idea, as a principle 

of 
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" of knowledge, I confess myself unable so much 
as to guess what it i& But notwiibstandiog tfais^ 
Descartes holds a high nmk amoiig those bene-* 
factors to mankind in the advancement of know- 
ledge, who freed human reason from the chains 
of authority. He improved natural philosophy 
by geometry, and geometry by algebra: in which 
respect be showed the way to our Newton. 
' Gassendi was another of these reformers of 
losophy, and the restorer of the atomical doctrine. 
He exposed, even to ridicule, the dialecticks of 
Aristotle : he dibarmed the pcj ipaieticians of these 
enchanted weapons, and would have completed^ 
by his victories over them, the subversion of their 
long (established empire, if he had not apprehend- 
ed, with reason, enemies much more formidable- 
than mere philosophers, because armed with ec- 
clesiastical and civil power. It is this fear, wiiicii 
has hmdered those who have combated errour ia 
all ages, and who combat it still, from taking all 
the advantages, w iiich a full exposition of the truth 
would give them. Tlieir adversaries triumph, as 
if the goodness of their cause had given them the 
victory, when nothing has prevented tiieir intire 
defeat, and reduced the contest to a drawn bat<* 
tie, except this, that they have employed arms / 
of every kind, fair and foul, wiihoi^t any reserve; 
while the others have employed their offensive 
weapons uith much reserve, and have even blunt- 
. ed their edge when they used them. 

If it was my desi<Tn to speak of all those, who 
have a4vauccd real knowledge in all ii s parts^ 

1 since 
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since the ^resurrection of letlersy beyond sucfa of 

the ancients, at least, as we are acquainted 
witb» the roll would be a long -ooe. But my in<« 
tendon being to speak of those alone^ who- have 
studied the human mind, reciiiiedy or {)re tended 
to rectify the errours of it^ and thereby improv* 
ed, or pretended to improve our retfion^ I shall 
content myaelt' to nieniion two that are the best 
knemrn to me. Mr. Locke^ and the author, per** 
haps I should say auLhois, of the Logick of Port 
Ko^ah 

The first steps toward a right conduct of the 

understanding, and a just discernment of unat* 
tainable kmiwledge, and of that which is at- 
tainable, *in dilferent kinds and degrees, are an 
accurate analyse of the mind, a careful review 
of the inteUectoal faculties^ as well separately as 
in their cooperations, and an attentive observa- 
tion of the whole intellectual -procedure, natural 
and habitual, as it has been hiuted already* 

When tliis is well and truly done by any writer, 
the reader will feci consciously that it is so ; for 
he will perceive the phs^omena of bis own mind ' 
to be such as they are represented, and he will 
recollect, that the same things have passed there, 
tfaoogb he has not always, or at all observed them. 
This happens to me when I read the £ssay on 
Human Understanding^^ I am led^ as it were, 
through a course of experimental philosffphy. I 
am shown myself ; and in every instance there is 
an ^ppea^to my own perceptions, and to tba 
reflections I make oa my gsva intellectual opera*- 

tions 
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tions. I know that this method is disagreeable 
to some, and I am not surprised that it should 
be iso. There are those who think they do not 

M ant it ; and they are those who want it most^ 
There are those likewise who fear it ; because they 
apprehend, that analyse of ideas and notions, 
that comparisoo of them with the real nature of 
things, and that steady precision in the use of 
vords^ would reduce many a dogmatick system 
to pa$s for nothing better than a fanciful bypo« 
thesis, as it really is. 

- Thelogick of Port Royal will suit such persoiiS 
as these, and especially those of the second sort, 
much better. In whatever language or country 
this treatise had been pubHshed, it would have 
appeared to bo not an art of thinking, but an art 
of thinking conformably to Christian doctrines, 
and to those of Rome particularly. It is contrived 
to mangle and distort human reason, so as to pro- 
portion it^ I do not say to revelation, but to 
theology ; though theology should be proportioned 
to reason ; and I add, that if reason could be 
made by abuse to serve the purposes of this the- 
ology, it might be made by no greater, nay by 
the very same aliuse, to serve the purposes of any 
other, Pagan or Maliometan. Now this proceed- 
ing is unfair ; and be who holds it means to de- 
ceive, not to instnict. The true art of thinking 
must be the same among all mankind, since their 
jokeUectual system; :and the things^of nature, from 
which their ideas and notions ought to be ab- 
stracted, are the <^ame. But if this example was 
i Vot.Yl M 
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foUowied, the art of thiDking would varjr, as the 

different melaphysicks of Mencius and Descartes, 
or the cUiiereut theologies of the bonzes and the 
Jesuits, vary. Art sbould direct practice: but 
tlius, practice would direct art There would be 
oiieartof thinkiug for Cbristiaas^ oue for the 
doctors of Mecca, ope for the literati io China, 
and so on. 

Though I give, on tliis occainon, a prefjireoce 

to Bacon and to Locke, over Descartes and the 
author of the Logick of Port Eoyal, it ia not 
from so mean and: contemptible & motive as tbit 
would be, that they were Englishnicn. The ad- 
vancement of knoH'ledge, and the improvement 
of reason are of common concern to alt rational 
creatures.. We are all of the same country ia 
these respects: and he who thinks and acts other*' 
wise is a promoter of iaction in the great com« 
monweaUb of learning* As much as I admire 
these two philosophers, 1 am not blind to tfaetf 

errours ; for even I, who have not tclcscopical 
eyes, can. discern spots in these suns. I can dis* 
cem a tincture, and sometimes more than a tinc^ 
ture, in Bacon, of those false notions, which we 
are apt to imbibe as men, as individuals, as mem-» 
bers of society, and as scholars, and against 
which he himself is very solicitous to put us on 
put guard. I am convinced, mpre by bis example 
than by what he says, that these false notions 
render the admission of truth into the mind 
more difficult, and the hold of erroor more strong. 
I can discern, in jMr. Locke, sometimes ill ab- 

' stracted 
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straclcd and ill determined ideas, from which a 
wrong application ot words proceeds^ and pro- 
positions to which I can by no means assent. I 
confess farther, tiiat I have Ijcco, and am still, 
at a loss to iiud any appearance of consistency in 
an author, who published a Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and a treatise of the lieasona- 
bleaess of Cbristianityi wliich he endeavours to 
prove by fact and by argument, after having stated, 
as clearly as he had done, the conditions and the 
measures of historical probability ; and after 
having written, as strongly as he had done, against 
the abuse of words. I think, that neither Bacon 
nor Locke have kept up intirelyto their otvn rulei^ 
But I think these rules are established by them 
more truly than by any others. 

Tliat they are not so, in one very considerable 
instance, by Descartes, I have observed already, 
and shall not seek for any other in that respectable 
author. But the charjre I have brought against 
the logick abovenieatioued is so very heavy, and 
this fault, among others, runs so evidently througii 
the whole hook, thai 1 think it necessary to pro- 
duce some examples of it. To produce them 
will be sufficient. I shall mak^ few or no reflec- 
tions on them. Turn, if you please, to the 
fourth chapter of the first part, and to the four- 
teenth of the second, which treat of the ideas of 
tilings, and the ideas of signs, and of the proposi- 
tions wherein the names of things are given to 
their signs. You will soon see how far this writer 
was fri^ui meaning any improvement to humaa 

u g reason, 
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reason, by all the trifling matter he pats gravely 

and dogmatically together. 

That we have ideas which are made sometimes 
to stand as signs of other ideas is true, and so we 
have ideas which are uiade to stand ia the relations 
of cause and effect to other ideas. But the ideas 
of both these kinds may be considered unrelatively, 
and they become ideas of signs, or causes, or 
effects^ by an occasional act of the mind^ which 
joins thcui sometimes properly, and sometimes 
improperly, in these relations, to others. The idea 
of respiration, like that of spontaneous motion, 
is one of those that compose our complex idea of 
every animaL It i^ a part of the idea, not a 
sign of the whole. It cannot be the sign of any 
particular animal, because it is common to, all 
animals* It cannot be the sign of animality, oir 
the supposed abstract idea of animal, because 
we have no such idea« It cannot be the sign of 
that confused crowd of ideal animals, that the 
mind represents to itbclf, whencvcp we endeavour 
to think of animals in general, any more ihan the 
^ign of any particulccr animal. They all imply it, 
and they may be said lo be so many signs of respi- 
ration, just as well as respiration to be a sign of 
them. 

But be thi$ as it will, about which it is silly to 
bestow many words, let us observe that this au« 
thor, who pretends to teach men how to think, 
endeavours to impose on them very grossly, as if 
be had imagined, that they could not think at all 
yvitliouL hi6 help. liaviug auiuscd iiis readers with 

' the 
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the hypothesis of ideas of signs^ made such by 

nature in some eases^ and by institution in others, 
that are sometimes certain and sometimes pro'- 
baUCy all which is very proper to perplex the 
thoughts of young logicians ; he slides in, as 
evideat examples of what he advances, such as 
have not even an apparent connection with it. He 
distinguishes most nicely between signs that are 
joined to things* and signs that are separated 
from them* Symptoms, he says, the signs of 
sickness, are joined to sickness. Let it he that 
they are so in nature, and in our ideas» however . 
this matter might be otherwise explained. But 
then he adds, as if all these were things analogous^ 
" thus the ark, the sign of the churchy was joined 
" to Noah and his children, who were the true 
" church at that time : thus our material tem^- 
" pies, the signs of the faithful, are often joined 
'* to tlie faithful : thus the do\e, the sign or 
tigure of the Holy Ghost, is joined to the Holy 
^* Ghost : thus the washing of baptism, the sign 
or figure of spiritual regeneration, is joined to 
this regeneration/' In speaking of signs, that 
are separated from things, *he is not so profuse of 
examples. He produces one only, but that as 
appositely as any of the others. It is taken from 
the sacrifices of the Mosaick institution, which 
were, he says, so many signs of Jesus Christ 
offered up in sacrifice. 

I might conclude my extracts here. But since 
it is of use to show how great reason there is to 
guard against the fraud, as well as madn essof 

. U 3 . ' philosophy^ 
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pUilpsopby, it may be prpppr to ojeotipn a few 
more passages of the same absurdity or ridiculous 
importance out of this fampus book. We are 
told tlieo fartheiv that '^a. thing may hide aod 

discover another thing u the same time* It 
" may be thing and sign at the same time, ^and 

ma^ hide as thing, what it discovers as sigp. 
" Hot ashes, as a thing, hide the fire; as a sign, 
" discover it. The forms that angiels borrowed, 
*^ as things, hid th^m ; as signs,, discovered them. 
** The eucharistical symbols, as things, hide the 

body of Ciirist, as signs, discover it." Again, 
V'e are taught, that the nature of a sign being 
" to excite in the senses the uka of the thing 
" figured by the ide^ of the thiiig figuring, as long 
*^ as this elFect subsists, that is, as long as this 
*' double idea is excited, the sign subsists, even 
^' though the tiling be destroyed in it's ow» 

nature. Thus, it is of no moment whether 
V thp colours of the rainbow, which God has 

taken for a sign that he will destroy nwinkind 
" by a deluge no more, be real and true, provided 

that the same impression be always made on 

our senses, and that they." (can be mean our 
senses?) "make use of this impression to coa- 
" ceive the promise of God. Just so, it is of no 

moment, that the bread of the eucharisty subsist 
" in it's proper nature, provided that the image 

of bread, which serves us to conceive in what 

manner the body of Christ nourishes our souls, 
" and how the taithful are united one to another, 

be excited constantly in our senses." OuQ may 

now 
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mnr safefy cballeilge tbe ablest professor in Bed- 
lam to crotrd more nonseofse into fewer wd^ds, 
und yet it is faithfully extracted from a book^ 
wbich 18 put into the bands of young mien, as I 

remember that it was into mine, in order to im- 
prove their reason, by teaching them a right de- 
termination of their iSnA, and- a right ccmduct of 
their understanding. 

To say the truths though experimental philoso- 
phy has been vastly improved by the modems, 
and though a true conduct of the understanding 
may be said, justly enough, to be a new discovery 
in general, yet the same reformers, who have 
rooted up a monstrous crop of old errours, have 
left some of these, and have planted others. The 
First Philosophy, particularly, has been overrun 
>vith both ; and learning has hnished the round 
which ignorance began. In the darkness of igno- 
rance, superstition prevailed : in the light of 
knowledge, overweaning curiosity, the oftspring 
of self-conceit, as self* conceit is of pride. Both 
are natural to the human mind, and each of them 
developed itself into activity at diderent times^ 
and in that state of things that' Was proper to 
Superstition first: for ignorant, uncivilised peo- 
ple^ who are fierce to their fellow ereatures, are 
timid and decile nnder every apprehension of 
superior power. Of these dispositions, in favour- 
able GonjunctureSr the Persian Zerdusht, whoever 
he was, the Indian Foe, and the Arabian Maho- 
met, knew how to profit ; and the magi, the 
bonzes^ and tto doctors of Meoc% were hot at 

M 4 libcf ty. 
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liberty, if they were inclined, to frame thek 
notions of the first philosophy, according to na- 
ture and troth. They were to thiok on the prior 
ciples their masters had laid. Tliese were to be 
asserted^ not. examioed. Fact was .to be bent, 
and common sense perverted, into a conformity 
with them. PiicriliLies and vulgarisms were to 
be taken for marks of a diviae simplicity, and the 
ravings of enthusiasm for the mysterious language 
of inspiration. If the case has not been quite so 
bad in the Cbriatian worid, yet I will undertake 
to show you, in another of these Essays, as I 
endeavoured to do in one of our conversations, 
that the auperBtitions of ignorant ages, and the 
fantastical knowledge of those that were more 
learned, have produced some as extravagant opir 
nions in thedogy imong Christians, orthodox and 
bereticks, as any we can )€[)i a^ich to the Maho- 
metans, or even to the Pagans^ and timt thej^ 
>irork their effect even at this houn 

All errours, even those of ignorance and su» 
peratition, are havd to remove, when they have 
taken long hold of the mindB of men, and 
especially when they are woven intq systams of 
religion. But there are some from which men are 
tinwilling to depart, and of which they grow fond, 
for a reason that has been often touched. As 
men advance in knowledge, their self-conceit and 

curiosity are a[)t to increase, and these are sure 
to be flattered by every opiuiouy that giv^s mau 
high notions of bis own importance* What con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies are nut huddled 

together 
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together in the huinan mind? Siiperstiiioa is ' 
produced by a sense of our weakness ; pbilo* 
flophical presumption by an opinion of oar 
strength ; and superstition and presumption coac 
tribute aUka to continue, to confirm^ and propa« 
gate errour. 

' A system of philosophy, . which bad not con* 
* tained a system of theology as well as polilkks,' 
would have becii held in no esteem mnon^ the 
ancients. Many such were formed, but with 
these cocsiderabla diffe^oces between the two 
sorts. Enouis in rules of policy and law were 
^asy to be corrected by experience, like errours in 
natural philosophy. Nay, tbe first w^ere so the 
most, because how little regard soever philoso- 
phers might have to experience in either case^ 
the trutfa would force itself opon Ibem or others x 
in. one by the course of affairs; whereas it mus% 
be. sought, to be bad in- the other. . fiut, when 
vas sought, it was obtained. Errours in iheology, 
^nd metaphysicks could not . he thus corrected; 
neither easily, not at all, among men who seemed 
tacitly agreed to admit and confine themselves to. 
no.jcriterion in these sciences, neither to the ph^Bt-t 
nomena of their own spirits, in their doctrines 
about spiritual nature, nor to the works of God,, 
and tbe conduct of his providence, in their speau*. 
lations about his attributes* . i 

; Another diiference between systems of iheolot 
gy and those of politicks and laws, has been, and 
always niost be, this, that the latter may be vart-* 
oay, contrary to on^ another, ^ and yet, he^ 

such 
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such as right reason dictates^ pi ovided they do 
not stand id opposition to any of the laws of oar 
ttaUire. But in theological rasonings, and those 
• which are called metaphysical, the various opi- 
nions may be all falser or if they are not aO^o^ 

one alone can be true. Thi> considci ation should 
have had two etiects. It should liave rendered 
philosophers and divines more cautious in franking 
opinions on such subjects, and less positive in 
maintaining them from the beginning; and when 
they found a multittide of questions arise, which 
were indeterminable for want of a sufficient cri- 
terion, they should have ceased the pursuit of 
nnattiBunable knowledge, and have confined them* 
selves to the improvement of that which God has 
jndged sufficient for U8» and has given us the 
means of acquiring. The very contrary has hap- 
pened, to such a degree of extravagance^ as must 
seem delirious to every one who is not in tha 
same delirium. Can he be less than mad, who 
pretends to contemplate an iiuellectual worlds 
which be assumes, in the dull mirror of his own 
mind ; of which he knows little more than this, 
that it i$ both dull and narrow ? Can he be less 
than mad, who perseveres dogmatically in 'this 
|»retension, while he is obliged to own, that bo 
arrives^ with many helps, much pains, and by slow 
degrees, to a little imperfect knowledge of the 
yisible world which he inhabits, and concerniDg 
which he is therefore sober and modest enough ta 
reason hypothctirally ? In a word, can he be less 
than mad^ who boasts a revelation superadded to 

^ reason, 
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reason, to supply the defects of it, and who 
superadds reason to revelation, to supply the de- 
fects of this toOy at the ^saine time? This is 
loacincss, or there is no bucli thin^ incident to 
our Aftture ; and into this kind of madness the 
greatest genii have been the most apt to fall; A 
St. Paul, profound in cabalislical learning; a St. 
Austin, deep read in Piato; a father Maie^ 
braliebe, ahd a bishop of Cioyne. Elevation of 
geiuus .m^kes them giddy ; and these men, like 
those who are born in the. porpiey imagine they 
can do every thing they have a mind to do, be- 
cause ihey can do more than others. The mis- 
take has been£Eie^l to boljb;,l;ojtheao heroes in 
philosophy, as well as to the others. Though all 
men are not placed on the same level, there is a 
level above whioh no man can rise ; and he, who 
compares the nature of his mind with the uaiure 
of thingSi will be sure to find it. 

I have now thrown upon paper all that occurs 
to my present thoughts, or all that I have lei- 
sure to digest and extend^ of what has been 
thrown out in many conversations concerning the 
ioUy and presumption of philosophers, the rise 
and progress of their boasted science^ the propa- 
gation of errour and superstition, and the partial 
attempts thai have been made to reform the 
abusf a of human reason. It has amused me ia 
wriiing; I wish it may amuse you in reading, and 
b^ of instruction to us both. Hegular treatises 
and coQiplole sterna you do not expeet £ro» 
me ; nor should you have them, if 1 had a much 

higher 
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higher opinion of my own bapacity tbnti I'bftve; 

My superiors in knowledge and paru would do 
better^ perhaps, if even they were content to 
write Essays, that they niight improve, correct, ot 
reject, as I am alwaya ready to do, on farther 
observation, reflection, and information. In the 
mean time, what has becu now said maybe suffi- 
cient, as I think, to establish the general proposi- 
lion, tliat there woald be more real knowledge, 
and more true wibdoQi among mankind, if there 
«ras 1^ learnings aad less philoGopby» 



POSTSCRIPT 
SECOND ESSAY. 



^ Having observed, in the foregoing Essay, how 
absurdly and presumptuously philosophers reason, 
upon a supposed analogy of the human with tho 
djvine miad, while they scorn to look down- 
^rd, and to observe the real analogy that there 
is between -the mind and soul of the whole animal 
^ind,.tbe humaix species included; it has come 
into; my thoughts^ to add ttie reflections that fol-^ 
l©w, ab relative to, the saaic object. • • » 
•1.. ..i Yow 
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You niay^see in Tully*, that the Stoicks, who 

observed the internal and external constitutions 
of mea to be very differeotly affectedi ac^rdiag 
to the different climates, concluded from thence, 
that there were creatures of more sublime natures 
ia.purer air, and filled unknown spaces with these 
unknown inhabilauts. 1 am far from embracing 
thi^ iiypoLhesis ; but it seems to me, that there ia 
a probability sufficient to force our assent to an* 
other, which has prevailed less, because it is 
founded on a degjree of astronomical knowledge^ 
that few persons have now, or bad anciently; 
whereas the former is a mere wild assuuiption of 
imagination. The hypothesis I mean is that 
which we find in the Cosmotheoros of Mr, Huy- 
genS; and from which Fontenelle has borrowed 
the materiala of his pretty book of the PluraUty 
of Worlds. Though I give this hypothesis so 
modern an original, because it is best known, 
and sufficient for my purpose, I am not ignorant, 
that it had been advanced before, and that Or- 
pheusi as well as Mr. Huygens, peopled the 
planets. We have reason to think he did, by 
- those verses which Procius has preserved, and in 
which the Thracian bard speaks of houses and . 
cities in the moon. But how old or new soever 
this hypothesis m.ay be, it assumes, you know, tha,t 
the planets of our solar system, atid the same 
may be asbuuied of those of a multitude of other 
solar systeais, which the immensity of the uni- 
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Terse contains^ are worlds, that have an analogy 
with 'our^ and the habitations of aninmhy th'at 

have an analogy witii us. The analogy roust be, 
BO doubt, very remote, inr such a vast variety of 
positions, constitutions, and laws of nature ; but 
still there may be, and there are, very probably, 
relations, both physical and moral, between alt 
these numberless worlds and systems of worlds, 
as between various parts of one stupendous 
whole, and the habitations of ten thousand times 
ten thousand millions of intellectual corporeal 
beings, who live, like us» under the providence, 
general or particular, of the incomprehensible ' 
Creator of all things. 

Shall we be so absurd and so impertinent now, 
as to in^agine, that all these creatures of God, 
though corporeal like men, are confined to the 
same degree of intelligence, or even to the same 
manner of kno\\ ing ? Or, rather than believe 
thut they are in these, and, perhapSj^ in other 
respects, superior to us, shall we assert, that there 
are no such beings, and deny that they exist, 
though we discover some of their habitations ? 
Philosophers, who lived before the invention 
of microscopes, might have asserted, just as well, 
that the niinima naturae," imperceptible by their 
minuteness, as these beings, by their distaiux , 
did not exist. We cannot discern a gradation oi 
beings in other planets by the help of telescopes, 
as we observe such a gradation by the help of 
microscopes in our own; but the gradation of 
sense and intelligence in our own, from animal 

to 
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to animal, and of intelligence, principally up to 
mao^ as well as the very abrupt maauer, if I may 
say 80^ in which this evidently unfiniabed intel- 
lectual sysLcin stops at the human ^-pccics, gives 
great reason tp believe, that this gradation ia 
continued upward in other systems^ as we per*' 
ceive it to be continued downward in ours* 
Wc may well suspect^ that ours is the lowest ia 
this respect, of all mundane systems ; since the 
rational is so nearly connected, as it is here, writli 
the irrational ; and there may be as much difier'- 
cnce between some other creature of God, with^ 
out having recourse to angels, and archangels^ 
and mm, as there is between a man and an 
oyster. 

We are not able to conceive any manner of 
knowing which we have not; and yet certain it 

is, that there may be many sucli. 13ut even if wc 
assume arbitrarily, that there is no other manner 
of knowing, as those profane divines do, who 
confine that of God himself to knowledge by 
ideas; yet will it be still evident, that other 
creatures of God may enjoy the same faculties 
that we have in a more perfect manner. It is 
easy to conceive, for instance, that there may be 
atiiuials, whose senses can penetrate the inmost 
constitutions of substances, and who, having ideas 
of their real essences, know the first general prin** 
ciples and causes, where we know nothing more 
than some particular effects. There m^y be 
minds wherein ideas and notions, once received 
or framed, never fade- nor vary. Such minds may 

discerni 
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discern, at one glance, and by immediate intuition, 
the agreemeat or repugnancy of all their ideas 
and nations. The sdution of the meet difficult 
problem may be to them as easy, as the compari- 
son which shows the equality of twice two to four 
la to us* In a w^rd, there may be, and it implies 
no contradiction to suppose, that there are, crea- 
tures^ in other systems of animal being, tempered 
' with finer clay, cast in nobler moulds, than the 
human, and animated by spirits more subtile and 
volatile than ours» whatever theirs or ours are^ 
It were to be wished, that philosophers, who are 
so intent on the least probable hypothesis^ would 
contemplate thts^ and would compare the manifest 
imperfections of their own nature with the posi* 
sible^ nay probable excellencies of other animal 
natures. They might avoid one extreme into 
which ibcy are apt to fall, by looking down on 
inferior beings; and another, by looking up at 
superior. This double view would teach them 
neither to undervalue, human nature, as gouie 
bave done; nor to overrate it, which is the folly 
pf more. 

What has been here said concerning the Intel* 
ligent inhabitants of other planets is purely hypo- 
thetical. It can [)ass for nothing more; but I am 
sure that it is much more consistent, and more 
conceivable, than the other system, which prevails 
in our days, as it did in those of old. The sys- 
tem of an intellectual world, a world of immate- 
rial ideas, and of spiritual natures. Neither i$ 
it liable to have such absurd notions and prac? 

tices . 
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tices grafted upon it, as have been grafted on the 
other. The mconsistency of maiotaming^ like 
Pythagoras, that the human soul is a portion of 
the Deity, particula divius aurse/' and, at the 
same time, that there are other spiritual beings 
between God and man ; or, like St. Austin, that 
there is do mind existent between the human and 
the Supreme Mind, nec ulla natura interposita,*^ 
and, at the same time, that there are intelligencies 
iBuperior to man, and inferior to God ; the incon* 
sistency of these opinions, I say, is equal, and 
equally obvious^ But, on the other hand, to 
deny, that there is any affinity between the Su* 
preme and created intelligencies, is very consist- 
ent with this assumption^ that the chain of inteU 
ligence from man upward, through many orders 
of created intellectual beings, is immeasurably 
long; though the uppermost link of this chain is 
not supposed to be fastened to the throne of 
Infinite Wisdom, nor to be nearer to it than the 
lowermost. Again ; since our planet is inhabited 
'by corporeal intellectual beings, the hypothesis, 
that assumes the other planets to be so likewise, 
is much more conceivable than that of legions of 
angels, of dcemons and genii, and of pure and 
impure spirits, which pagan theology invented, 
and Jews and Christians adopted. Whether we 
suppose these beings immaterial, according to the 
present mode of opinion ; or, whether we suppose 
them, as the ancients, both heathens and Chris- 
tians, did generally, tq be fine material substance^ 
like that whereof they made the human soul, or 
Vol. VI. 1^ ^vhere* 
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whereirith they thought proper to.tlolbe H io 

it s separate state, and of which Tully S£iys in 
bis^ Tusciilans, ttiDta ejus tanuitas, ut fugial 
^'aciem whichever we $uppoi9e» tliis hypothem 

stands on no other foundation, philosophically 
tpeakingi. than th^t of a mere possible existence 
of such spirits. 9B are admitted for divera theob^ 
logical uses. Tlie other iiypoihesis is founded on 
what we know of actual existenee. We are led 
to it by a plain, direct, and Qnforeed analogy. 
We know that tJiiere are habitations ; and »e 
assume that they are inhabited. > 

The first might appear plausible, as h did ia 
those ages wlien poets and philosophers, as well aa 
the vulgar, imegioed that the Supreme Being, who 
spoke, to use a common expression, and the uni- 
verse was made^ and every act pf whose will 
ia sufficient to destrc^ it again, stood in need, 
like soixm eartliiy monarch* of ministers to attend 
bis throne^ of messengers to convey, and of troops 
to execute his orders; when they looked on the 
visible world as on a great palace, whose floor 
was the Earth, and whose ceiling or upper .story 

was Lhc Jiky ' ^ and wheii, lu consequence of such 

fantastical notions, they supposed the upper story, 

or Heaven, to be the habitation of gods, and* of 

other celestial persons, as the lower story, or 

Earth, was that of men. ^ But it is time that these 

wild imaginations should have no longer any 

place in, the first piiilusophy. As far as revelation 

> 

« 

^ Cujus.cttlum Uquear, et terra pavimeotw* 

realises 
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feitliaes and sanctifies them, they must be em* 
ployed by the divine, and hi has in revelation a 
sufficient authority for employing them. The 
philosopher, whose object is natural theology, has 

not the same; because the reality of such exlst- 
eocies cannot be deduced from any knowledge he 
has of nature, and because he cannot be justified 
in going beyond tije bounds which this knowledge 
prescribes. Faith and reason, revealed and na-> 
tural knowledge, ought to be always distinguished; 
lest one should be confined, and the other ex- 
tended too much ; and divines and philos<^hers 
should keep in their distinct provinces. 
- Thus they proceed, for tlie most part, in mat* 
ters of natural philosophy. The modern phiipso^ 
phers, though very good Christians, coniiiiuiiicatfe 
the wonderful discoveries th^t have been made in 
corporeal nature, and concerning the true system 
of the universe, wiiiiout any regard lo tiieir re-» 
pugnancy to the Mosaic history of the creauoi^ 
and to almost all the notions of the sacred pea« 
men, which were plainly tliose of an ignorant 
people and unphilosophical ages. When such of \ 
these philosophers, as are divines, endeavour to 
reconcile to philosophical truth these apparent 
contradictions to it, they do but shake the au* 
thoi ity of the Scriptures, and show, most evident- 
ly, bow necessary it is to keep theology and philo- 
sophy each on its proper bottom, and to avoid at 
least, by coiiiparing these dilieient systems, to 
demonstrate that they are irreconcilable^ Su 
i^ustin and others pi^id, as divines, no regard to 

N 2 coamo* 
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cosmography, and flatly denied the antipodes. 
The iaquisitors al Rome cknied, that Galiko saw 
what be said he saw, and' pnnbbed him very con- 
sequentially for saying that he saw it. Several 
diviaes ibUow the mne aaeihod* The; tmev into 
cosmegraphica) dieqnisftieiis m mere than St. 
AusUd, nor into astronomical any more than the 
^man inquisitofiy but content themseWeft to take 
»the history of the creation according to the literal 
and odious sense, as they find it related io the 
book of Genesis, and as they would take any 
other journal, or historical relation They who 
have done otherwise, and have found> upon trial, 
that this relation, thus imderstood, could not be 
reconcrled to nature, reason, pliiiosophy, nor na- 
tural theology, for natural theology teaehes us to 
think ef Ged m a mamer very opposite to the 
ideas which Moses gives of the Supreme Being 
and of his operations, have made use of two ex* 
pedients little favourable to the IMosaick history; 
for some have assumed it to be in this part wholly 
mythological, and others, unable to wrest natural 
philosophy into an agreement with it, have so 
wrested the text into a seeming agreement with 
their philosophical theories, as to make it plain,^ 
that tliis text may be applied to any hypothesis, 
with some . ingenuity, a skill in languagiss, and a 
. knowledge of antiquity. — But I stop here, a di- 
gression that might carry me, insensibly, a great 
way ; and that was intended only to show, that 
since men have not admitted, in favour of revela- 
tion, a system* of pbysicks^ that is inconsi^ent 

with. 
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'wiib tphilosophical tr4^tb, there is no reason lor- 
adviuing, in favoar of the same revetaliioQ^ a 
system of pneumaticks that is so too ; whereas an 
bypotb€}$iS| that has some ibundatioas of proba* 
bilily in natural philosophy, may be admitted, for 
this jeasooi by the philosopher^ and evjen by the 
diyia^ for another reasooi because it is not in^ 
consbtent with revelation. If it be said, that the 
pneumaticul system, which establishes so mai^y 
orders of spiritual beings is not inieonsistent with 
any knowledge that we have of mature ; that it is ' 
propei'ly a system, because it is established oa- 
revealed authority ; and that if we consider it m 
a ])}ulosopbical light alone, and merely as an . 
hypothesis, it is better ^uiided than the oiher^ 
since we may assume, that there is a world of 
spirits, from wliat we know of our own spirit, by 
a more direet and easy analogy than tliat by 
which we assume, ttmt the planets are inhabited 
by corporeal intelligent animals : if this be saidj. 
the answer is obvious and decisive. Tb^t tjunre 
are such spiritual beings as the authority of reve- 
lation is brought to prove, may not be incour 
sistent with pome philosophical tnitbs, but is 
£0 with others. Let it be, that any knowledge 
we have of natural philosopljy docs not contradict 
this system, yet is it suspicious to the fir$t phi? 
losophy, because unnecessary ; and inconsistent 
with it; because ti)e reasons fqf ttie generation, 
to speak like the heathen, or the creation, to 
speak like J^ws and Christian^ pf this unnecei^r 
j»ary world pf spiritPi the supposed mannqr of 

N 3 ' their 
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their existence, and the uses to which they are 
put, or suffered to put themselves, with a multi- 
tude of other circumstcinces, stand in opposition 
to several troths of the first philosophy/ or natu- 
ral tlieology, and have served only to promote 
polytheism, superstition, and idolatry. These 
dogmas, then, for if they are revealed they cease 
to be hypotheses, must be solely maintained on 
the authority of the Scriptures. 

If the divine keeps on that ground, he cannot 
be defeated. He may ou n his inability to answer 
the objectionsi and to solve the difpcuities op- 
posed to him; or may refuse, more prudently 
still, to give any attention to philosophical reason- 
ings^ by urging, that a time will come, a time 
appointed of the Father, when every knot will be 
uutied, and every seeming repugnancy of reason 
to revelation will be reconciled ; . and that he 
is contented, as the philosopher ou^ht to be, to 
wait for that time. The rabbi might defer his 
answer tiU-£lias comes; the Christian till the 
Messias comes in his glory, and till the consum- 
mation of things. In the mean while, a sort of 
truce should take place between the divine and 
th^ philosopher. The former should forbear the 
vain attempt of bending reason to support reve- 
lation in this case, which is often done in many 
others, and almost always with notahle prejudice 
to the latter. The philosopher should forbear to 
invade the province of the divine, on this condi- 
tion ; and should content himself to assert and 
promote natiiral theology, withotit opposing it to 

- - super- 
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sttp^atural. Bdth of them ixkigbt thus concur' 

ID receiving the hypothesis of planetary worlds, 
ivfaich <loe8 |)et require to be coatrasted with the 
othcFj nor should have been so by me, if I had 
hot thought it Qecessary to show, at the same 
time, that there are probably finite created inld« 
iJgencies vastly superior to the hairian, and that 
there is, iiowever, ao sueh gradation of intelligent 
beings, as raises the most elevated of them a jol 
nearer to the Su pi erne Intelligence than the low- 
est. I oppose this tbeologici^ system, and I de* 
ftnd the phUosopbicai hypothesis tbe rather, be- 
cause, by these means, we^nmy combat the pride 
and presumption of metaphysicians ia tvrb most 

flagrant instances, in the assumption of a grada- 
tion of the same intelligence and knowledge from^ 
man to God, as I have said already, and in that 
by which man is made the final cause of the 
whole creation ; for if the planets of our solar 
system are worlds inhabited like ours, and if the 
fixed stars are other suns about which other pla- 
nets revolve, the celestial phsenomena were no 
more made for us than M*e for them. That noble 
scene of the universe, which modern philosophy 
has opened, gives ample room for all the plane* 
tary inhabitants, whom it leads, and even con- 
Strains us to suppose. Where the spirits of the 
other system reside, was .a question easily answer- 
ed, when superstition and hypothesis made up 
the sum of theology and philosophy. But it is 
not so easy to be answered now. Are the good 
and pure spirits in Heaven ? But wliere is Hea- 

N 4 ven ? 
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Ten r Is it beyond all tbe 4obir systems qf the 

universe ? Or is it, like tbe intermundia of Epi- 
curus, in expanses between them ? Are the evil 
and impare spirits in Hell ? But where is Hell ? 

Is it ia the centre of any one planet for every 
system? Or is it in the pentfe of every^^laaet ? 
Da others wander in f^ir, or reside latent in every 
element ? Are they confined invisibly, like those 
that the Chinese ima^ne, to certain countrieff fmd 
cities^ to rivers and lakes, to woods and moun* 
tains? Or is it their employment to attend oo. 
particular m^n, the guardian angels of scrtne, or 
the devils and the tempters of others ; for temp- 
tation is a^rib^d to ^e evil spirits still, though 
possession is so no longer, I think, but of Spain 

and Portugal, and other countries where reli- 
^ous ignorance prevails as much as in tin^m^ i| 
any suph there ^rc ?--— -T^ntuip-r 
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SECTION I. 

1HAD finished the last Essay, before I recoU 
lected, that there was something in Mr. Locke's 
discourse conceroiag the Ueasoaableness of Chris<- 
tianity very repugnant to what I have advanced 
about the knowledge of the one true God, and to 
A^hat I shall have occasion to say, on another oc^ 
casion, about the ignorance of natural religion, 
under which it is supposed that mankmd laboured 
before the coming of Christ. I shall not antici* 
' pate the second point, but shall bestow sonne 
more reflections on the firsts in order to judge, 
while the subject is fresh on my mind, whether I 
ought to retract any thing that 1 have said to you 
in conversation, or that has foUen from my pea 
upon the subject If it appears, on examination, 
that my notions are not so well founded in fact, 
and in reason, as those of this great man in the 
present case, I shall submit with pleasure to an 
authority that I respect extremely in all cases ; 
and if it appears that they are better founded 
than his in hoih, one useful lesson will be the 
result of this exammation. We shall learn how 
unsafe it is to take for granted any thing in 

matters, 
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matters, especially which concern, or which are 
thougl^t concern^ religion, that we have not 
ourselves exatnined, and how inexcusable it is to 
do this in cases wiierein we may be able, with a 
little pains, to judge for ourselves*. 

The first article of natural theology, in which 
the heathen were deficifnt, according to Mr. 
Ix>cke» was the knowledge pf one God, maker of 
all things. He admits, at the same time, that the 
works of nature, in every part of them, sufiiciept?, 
ly evidenced a deity ; and that^ by the impressions 
of l)imself, Gud wao easy to be found. These 
assertions do not seem very consistent, and there<» 
f^rje it is added, that the world made so little use 
of tlieir reason, that they saw him not. ... sense 
and lust blinded their minds* But the rational 
and thinking part of mankind, be confesses, found 
the one supreme, invisible God, when t)iey sought 
after him. If this be tru^ now, it is most 
certainly, the heathen world made as good use of 
t^eir reasqn, for ought I can see, as the Christian 
worH Jo this it is not the irrational and un* 
thinking, but the rational and thinking part of 
mankind, who seek apd find the true God ; aud 
just so, we are told, that it was in the other. 
Besidcb, ii ilus be true, it follows, that this great 
aud fundamental article of natural theology is dis- 
coverable by a due use of human reason ; and 
Mr. Locke acknowledges accordingly again, that 
God was found by the wise and virtuous, which 
is a limitation of no great significancy to his purr 
pose^ since the vicioiis would have sought hiqji ip 

UQ 
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mo state of mankind, nor the foolish hare fbiroci 
him; ' But, says this writer, the wise and virtuoua 
had never authority enough to prevail on tbrn 
multitudei and to persuade the sooieties of meoy 
that there was but me God; If he had proved^' 
as well as affirmed tbis^ he would only have 
proved, what no man denies, tbattsufficftent means 
to reclaim men from polytheism and idolatry, and 
to establish the belief of one God, appear to havft 
been wanting in general, and to a great degree^ 
as far as the memorials we have of ancient na-^ 
tions can show. He would not have proved, thai 
the light of nature was insufficient, nor that tbo 
religion of nature was defective in this respects 
lie would not have proved, what he had in views 
to estabUsfa, that the belief and worship of one 
God was the national religion of the Israelites 
alone, and that it was their particular privilege 
and advantage, to know the true God, and tho 
true^ worship of him ; while all other nations^* 
from the beginning, adored the host of HeaTeOjr 
as Eusebius abseris very confidently, though lie is 
far from proving it. 

« Eusebius took much pains, and used much arl^ 
I mi^t say artifice, to spread an opinion, that 
this knowledge and ail good theology were 
rived from the Jews, and from their Scriptures;^ 
nay, that the philology aud philosophy of th€ 
whole learned world were purloined from thence^ 
and the heathen were plagiaries, who lighted 
their candles at the lire of the Sanctuary, as 
some modern £usebitts or othei:^ Gale, I think, 

expresses 
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Expresses himself. Josephus had gone before 
Euaebius in the same design ; for thuis far Jewii 
and Ciirisdans made their cause coiniiion, and he 
1^. begun to falsify chronoiogyy that he might 
give bis nation a surprising antiquity. Euiidbiuft 
did the same, and, without taking the trouble of 
desce&ding into particularSi many of which are 
aclcnowledged by learned and orthodox writers, 
I may say, that from ttiat tune to this, or to the 
time when, by the revival of letters, and the in-* 
ventioa of printing, which made the knowledge of 
amiiquity more easy and common, much the same 
prtictice was continued with much the same suc^ 
cess. Ancient memorials have been forged and 
altered for this particular purpose, mere assump- 
tions have been delivered as facts, and nothing 
has been neglected to give, not only antiquity, 
but illustration, to a nation that never bad much 
of the latter out of their own wHiingSj and those 
of Christianity. As the history of the Jews was 
<;otmnitted to the care of their scribes, so the 
propagation of every learned system, that could 
tend to the conhrraation of it, by reconciling ana- 
chronisms, and by colouring improbabilities, has 
been the charge of a particular order of men 
among Christians, who had the monopoly of 
Ifsarning for many ages, and who have had a great 
share of it since. This has been imposed on the 
bulk of mankind, prepared by their prejudices to 
acquiesce under the authority of great names, 
and frightened from examining, by the enormous 
* piles of Greek, and Latin, and eastern languages, 
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in whicb such authors se6m to entrench tibemi* 

selves. 

NotwUbstaoding this, I will sty^ and, if I kaom' 

any thing, I say it on knowledge, that thesfc 
eatreachciieuts are not teoabie* Tliey oatinot be 
battered down always, perhaps, by the same arms 
by which they are defended; but sure I am they 
may be und^rmnedi and he who searches their 
foundations will find that tfaey are laid on sand. 
Josephus and Eusebius will be of great use to 
him against thepusrives. Their writing^ are re* 
pertories of valuable fragments, and of such as 
would be more ^o, if more credit could be given 
to the £ddity of ^tbo^ who cite theia. I faMs 

sometimes thought, that we might apply properly 
. enough to the Jew and the Christian author^ 
what la Bruyere tiays, in his Characters of Pe- 
rault, that he quoted so .many passages from an- 
cient writings, while be attempted to prove the 
superiority of the moderns, that his works were 
read for the sake of these passages. 

Thinking in this manner, I oonld not £ul 
to be surprised, when I found such assertions 
as are mentioned above, in a treatise writ by 
Mr. Locke. The common herd of writers 
copy one another in every point, that makes for 
. their common cause, about which alone, and not 
about troths they seem to be concerned. They 
affirm, over and over, so positively, and so long, 
' things destitute of proof, or evident falsities, that 
even the last grow into belief, according to Ae 
practice of the court of Rome, as father Paul 
r^pjes§nts it, in her usurpations. I should not 

bava^ 
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have easily suspected Mr. Locke of such a f>ro- 
ceeding, nor of aftirmiug dogmatically what he 
had not sufficiently examined. But he has writ 
below himself in this instance, by going out of his 
way, and has assumed the spirit of those who 
write on the same subject, much like Sir Isaac 
Newton; who lost himself in the vague probabili- 
ties of cbronologyt after having pursued, wiih so 
much success^ the certainty of mathematical de* 
mon&tiation. 

I meddle not here with any thing that is said 
'Wncerning the clear knowledge of their duty, 
which was wanting to mankind^ as Mr. Locke 
affirms irery untruly, before the coming of Christy 
nor with the theological part of this treatise. I 
conhne myself to these propositions, that all the 
heathen 'Were in a state of darkness and ignorance 
of the true God, and consequently, that the belief 
and worship of one God was the national religion 
of the Israelites alone. Now here I observe a 
want of liiat precision, which this great man is so 
careful to keep in .all his other writings. As he 
does not distinguish enough the want of a suffi- 
cient knowledge of natural rehgion, and the 
want of sufficient means to propagate it, which he 
ralher confounds iu all he sa^s about them, so he 
uses these two expressions, the true God, and one 
. God, as if they were exactly synonymous ; whereas 
they are not really so, and the explanation and 
the justification of the distinction, in the present 
dispute, will set the matter on a very different 
fool. It is not unity alone that conbCUutes the 
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complex idea, or notion of the true Godi There 

iSy there can be but one such Being, and yet a 
monotheist may be as far from the knowledge of 
the true God, as the rankest and most supersti- 
tious poiytheist. I have taken notice, in thc^ 
precedent Essay^ how the belief of one God, and 
of many, was reconciled in the heathen tlieology 
several ways; and what I have touched transient* 
ly, may be soon made out fully in the intellectual 
system. A poiytheist, who believes one self- 
existent Being, the fountain of all existence^ hy 
whose immediate, or communieated energy, all 
things were made, and arc governed, and who 
looks. on all those other beings whom he ealls 
gods, that is, beings superior to man, not only as 
inferior to the Supreme, but as beings, all of 
whom proceed from him in several subordinate 
ranks, and are appointed by him to the various 
uses and services, for which he designed them iii 
the whole extent of the divine ceconomy ; such a 
poiytheist, I say^ will approach nearly to true ^ 
theism, by holding in this. manner nothing that is 
absolutely inconsistent with it'; while the mono- 
theist, who believes that there is but one God^ 
and ascribes to this God, whom he should con^^ 
ceive as an all-perfeci, Being, the very worst of 
human imperfections, is most certainly ignorant 
of the true God, and as opposite to true theism, 
as the atheist; nay, he is more injuriously so. 
Mn Locke would have done like himsdf, if be 
had made these reflections befbre he had joined 
in the common cry ; and he might have thought, 
. Vou VL O perhaps. 
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perhaps, in that case, that the coming bf Christ 

was necessary to give the Jews true notions of 
God, as well as to convince the Gentiles of his- 
unity. 

Instead of this, he takes the common opinion 
for grantedi supposes what is in questioni and 
does not so much as attempt a proof. He s^ys, 
indeed, that " there was no part of mankind.... 

that had a greater light of reason, or that fol- 
" lowed it farther in all sorts of speculations, 
*^ than the Athenians; and yet we find,** he adds, 
** but one Socrates among them, that opposed 

** and laughed at Uicir polytheism and we see 

" how they rewarded him for it." He quotes, Iq 
the same place, the reproach that St. Paul made 
to this people. " Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
^ that in all things ye are too superstitious, for, 
^'as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
" found aa altar with this inscription, ' To the 
•* unknown God." If these were meant for 
proofs of what he asserts, they were unluckily 
chosen. Matter of fact is mistaken in one, and 
in neither of them is there the least colour of 
argument. Socrates was so far from opjDosing 
the religious worship established at Athens, that 
he held it to be the duty of every citizen, to fol* 
low the reUgion established by the laws of his city, 
as we know, upon good authority, that of Xeno-* 
phon ; and if we turn to the Euthyphro in Plato, 
we shall find him declaring, in his zeal for poly- 
theism, against all the traditions, which he judged 
lo be unworthy of liie gods, though they were 
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believed and respected by the vulgar. This was 
bis crime. He neither opposed, nor laughed at 
polytheism, though he certainly believed the unity 
of the Supreme Being; but the zeal of bigots in 
those days, as in ours, made it no less criminal to 
reject the abuses of religion, than to profess 
atheism and a faction in the state took advantage 
of this, to put him to death. 

But i£ we suppose, for argument sake, that be 
was put to death for opposing and laughing at 
poiylheism and idolatry ; if the Athenians were 
superstitious, as they were undoubtedly; and if 
they dedicated an altar to the unknown god, what 
will all this serve to prove ? It will prove only, 
that men kre apt, and^even the most judicious^ 
soiiiciiincs, to erect their scanty knowledge of a 
few particulars into a supposed general and cer- 
tain knowledge of any subject. A little tract o( 
land passes with them for the vviiole world, two or 
three nations for all mankind, and two or three 
thousand years for all antiquity. Are we able to 
compare the Atlienians very exactly in this re- 
spect, or in any other, with the people who * 
flourished at tlic same time, and of whom we 
have some accounts in history and tradition? 
How much less are we able to compare them 
with so iiiany other nations, of whom not so much 
as the names are come down to us, or were 
known to 'them? What argument, then, can be . 
drawn from the polytheism, idolatry, and super- 
stition of this little state, to that of the vrhoie 
world, which is the point to be proved ? or from 

o 2 the 
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the Athenians in the days of Socrates, or St. 
Paul, even to the Athenians tbemselvesi in the 
ages whereof the priests t>f Sais talked to Solon ; 
oay, to the whole race of mankind in these, and 
still more ancient ages» for even these were not 

deemed the first ? 

I might leave the argument here, since the au- 
thor of the Reasonableness of Christianity offers 
no other proofs of the facts he advances. But I 
think myself obhged to justify my, opinion, so 
oontrary to bis, and to that of the whole crowd 
of scholars^ on wiiuse authority he rests. Great 
men take great liberties, and expect to be be* 
lieved on their words ; and the disciples of Mr. 
Locke have as good a right, as the disciples of 
any philosopher, to use the »uloc tpn. But for me, 
who cannot allow it to any in matters which I am 
able to examine, and who should think myself 
obliged to give my reasons even for agreeing with 
him ill all such matters, it seems still more ui- 
cumbeut upon me to give those which induce me 
to differ from him ; and I shall do so, without 
repeating much of what has been said by me 
already. 

I have said in the former Essay, and I have 
given my reasons for it, that I do not believe 
mankind discerned the unity of God in the first 
' dauiiiags of knowledge. But the impressions of 
the Creator are so strongly marked in tlie whole 
extent of the creation, and the idea of an all- 
wise» and all-powei ful Being, the first cause of 
all things, is so proportionable io human reason, 

that 
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that it must have been received into the minds of 
men, as soon as they began to contemplate the 

face of nature, and to exercise their reason in 
such contemplations ; and this was long before 
the commencement of any traditions that we find, 
out of the books of Moses. Profane memorials 
show us the whole world and sacred memorials ; 
except the patriarchs and the Israelites alone out 
of this dark scene, involved in polytheism, super* 
stition, and idolatry. But still, both sacred and 
profane concur in showing us some gleams of 
light, that break tiirough these clouds, some no- 
tices of the knowledge and worship of the true 
God, that were kept up among the sons of men. 
They appear faintly, and very imperfect they were ' 
in these times, perhaps early to us, though late 
With respect to the beginning of our mundane 
and human system. But still they appear, and 
give us sufficient reason, to collect from tlieir 
appearances much more than they show us im- 
mediately. 

It is strange to observe how unwiUiag ecclesi- 
astical writers and divines are to admit this truth; 
and it is often provoking to observe, that they, 
who have no more pretence to be believed about 
. their own religion than the heathen writers about 
theirs, presume to contradict what the latter of 
these aihrm about their faitii, in opposuion to the 
invectives of Christian writers, though they ap- 
peal to the aacieiu doctors of paganism, wiioin 
they do not appear to have interpolated, nor 
under whose nam^s there is no pretence to say 
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that they have un posed any spurious books on the 
world ; both which accusations are evidently true 
of our Christian writers, in the first, and, as we 
comuiualy say, liic purest ages of christiaQity, It 
is stranger still to observe bow little regard the 
sauic persons pay, upon this head, even to the 
" opinions of the greatest saints, and most learned 
men of their own church. I could quote many 
instances. Let one suffice. It shall be taken 
from St. Austin, who, answering a passage of 
Faustus the Manichaean*, wherein he makes the 
belief of one Supreme Being the common badge 
of Pagans, Jews, and Christians, does not allow, 
indeed, that the Ciuisliaus look the opinioii of a 
divine monarchy from the heathens, but is forced 
to allow, that these were not so given up to false 
gods, as to lose the belief of the one true (Jocj, 
from whom every kind of nature proceeds 

The polytheism, superstition, and idolatry of 
Egypt, appear so monstrous in the light in which 
we view them, that they furnish the principal 
topicks of every declamation against the theology 
of paganism ; and yet I persuade myself, that the 
knowledge and worship of God in his unity had 
prevailed even there in times unknown to us. 
Let it be considered, that the Greeks, through 
whom all our profane anecdotes concerning this 

♦ Lib. 20. 

t Centos non usque adeo ad falsos deos esse dilapsas, 
tit opinionem amittereat uaius veri Dei; ex quo est omnis qua^ 

country 
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country have been conveyed, were not much 
acquaiated with it, nor had resorted to it in 
search of knowledge till the reign of Psamini* 
ticus, that is, till seven icea or eighteen centuries 
after the establishment of this moDarcby^ dating 
this establishment only from Menes, and bringing 
hitn down as low as he is dragged by Marsham. 
Thaiesy Solon, and Pythagoras, went thither near- 

, ly aboat the same time, in the reign of Croeisas at 
soonest, or in that of Cambyses at latest. By 
this chronology it appears, that an immense space 
of time, sufficient for many revolutions in religion 
and government, was elasped before the Greeks 
bad the means ' of bein^; well informed about 
either; and the antiquities of Egypt might be as 
obscurely and imperfectly seen by these first phi* 
losopbers who went thither/ as the Greek anti*- 
quities are by us. We may push this coiisidera- 
tioR farther, and suppose, that the same polyw 
theism, superstition, and idolatry, that they found 
established in Egypt, were established there in 

, the time of Orpheus, six or seven hundred years 
before, or even in the time of Cecrops, Cadmus, 
Danaus, or Erectbeus, who are said to have ^car- 
ried colonies, betters, and civil institutions, into 
Greece, two or three hundred years sooner than 
Orpheus carried, religious rites and mysteries 
thither ; and there will remain, still, behind all 
these events, an antiquity more than sutiicient for 
one revolution in theological opinions, and in re«> 
ligluub vvurblii^) aL Icabt, and perhaps for iiiorcthan 

o4 lam 
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I am willing to grant'more than Eusebius^ or 

any one else has proved, and yet this concession 
only thrust the sera of Egyptian polytheism and 
idolatry back into a greater antiquity. It will not 
give any grounds to assert, like Eusebius, that the 
Egyptians werc^ polytheists and idolaters, or pro* 
fessed a sort of religious atheism from the begin- 
ning, nor that the Israelites alone knew* and wor- 
shipped the true God. It may lead m, perhaps 
to opinions very opposite to these, and much bet- 
ter founded on profane, for I shall not yet con- 
aider the sacred authority that is alleged for them, 

and that is rrjorg so in appearance than reality. 
The more ancient the establishment of poly theistu 
and idolatry in Egypt is agreed to have been, . the 
stronger the argument grows, that may he drawn 
from those notices^ that we have in our most au- 
thentick accounts of Egyptiati theology, of a purer 
( faith and worship. The belief of one supreme, 
invisible, and incomprehensible Being, Creator 
of all things, must have been once firmly settled 
in the minds of the people, when so many ages of 
prevalent polytheism and idolatry were not able 
to#root it out, nor to ^ftkce the traces of the wor- 
ship of him. PubUck profession and practice, the 
outward system of religion, was altered, and the 
purity of it corrupted many ways, and-by diff erent 
motives. But nothing except conviction could have 
preserved, from tiu^e immemorial, in the secret 
tiieology qr inward doctrine of the Egyptians, 
^his fundamental article of all true religion, the 
gjifistence qf one Supreme Being, Creator, and 
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Monarch of the universe, and this article was so 
preserved. Whatever errours the Egyptians, or 
their scholars, the Greeks, admitted into their 
theology, this opinion tiuctured every theistical 
system : and even they who held the world to be 
eternal, like Aristotle'and others, held the world, 
and the deified parts of it to be so, not as self- 
existent, but as eternal effects of an eternal 

cause. Aristotle argues in his metaphysicks 
against the folly of supposing more principles 
than one ; and nothing can be more express than 
the doctrine of Flotiaus on this point, wiiere he 
distinguishes between priority in the order of tim^ 
and priority in the order of nature, and makes 
the world coseval with God, no otherwise than us 
light is conceived to be ccueyal with the sun. 

The behef ot one Supreme Being may appear 
the more evidently to have been that of the £gyp« 
tians, publickly professed in the most ancient times 
of that monarchy, and held at all times in their 
secret theology, from this consideration, that it 
was brought from thence by the first of the Greeks, 
wbp went thither for instructions, and that the ^ 
sam^ doptrine was held by the last of those who 
had sludied this philosophy. Thales, and Pytha- 
gorasi to s^y nothing of Plato here, who came 
long after, brought it into Greece, disguised in- 
deed under hieroglyphical and mystical repre- 
sentations, but yet too plainly taught to bp mis- 
taken for the contrary doctrine. Anaxagor^s 
made a more pubhck use of it by his writings, and 
lias gone away with the honour of being the first 
9f tbf; Greeks who introduced a nuus^ or mind, 

into 
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into the cosmopoeia. But Thales was of -the 

same opinion as Anaxagoras ; and Lusebius quotes 
very unfairly what this philosopher said of water^ 
as of the first principle of all things, without 
makn)g any mention of that intelligence, who 
framed all things of water, according to Thales*. 
This notion of a fluid chaos, which wc kiiow to 
have been very general, by Plutarch and by other 
authorities, was very Mosaical too, and points 
up to an Egyptian original. The founder of the 
lonick sect had it from thence most certainly, and 
]Moses loo, if we give any credit to Simplicius, 
who scrupled not to declare, as I find hiiu quoted 
by Dr. Cudwortb, that the passages in the first 
of Genesijj about the creation of the world were 
taken from Egyptian traditions* He called theai 
fabulous, because he was a zealous assertor of the 
eternity of the world. But his authority will 
not make them pass for such. Moses, who bad 
been instructed in all the wisdom of the Ejivptians, 
might believe them true upon much better 
grounds* Nay, more, he might be directed, if 
you please, by inspiraiioa to take from them 
/his belief of the beginning of things. Upon the 
whole it is plain, that the Supreme Being, the 
maker of the world, was acknowledged by the 
Egyptian theology at the first period that has 
been mentioned. 

To prove that the same doctrine was derived 
from the same source, by the last of those wha 

■ 

* Cic de Nat. Deor. 1, I, 

applied 
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applied themselves to the study of Egyptian the» 
ology, I shall content myself^ to bring Jamblicus 
fonvard ; a very mysterious writer indeed, and 
yet plain enough to establish what we contend 
for. He answers the questions Porphyry liad 
asked of Anebo, under the name of Abammon, the 
master of Anebo. He was a SyriLin, a very learn- 
ed man, and much more capable, probably, tbaa 
any Egyptian of that age, to give a body of their 
divinity. Now we learn by tlie eighth section of] 
the book be wrote on. this occasion, that the i 
Egyptian philosophy supposed a multitude of 
essences, as they expressed themselves, and a 
multitude of different principles of these e&sences; 
fiOLii wiiciicc I am apt to think, that Pythagoras 
borrowed his numbers, and Plato his ideas* 
Tbey- carried their inquiries beyond all the bounds 
of hiimaa iiaowiedge, and they dLsputed, as we 
do now, about words^ But still it is manifest, 
that these essences, or principles, were deemed 
subordinate to the first cause ;s for before them 
all; and before their first god and king, the sun, 
they ackuuwledged a Being, the founlaia of all 
bein^ the root of all intelligible ideas. From 
this Being proceeded, according to this theology, 
" explicuit se" in Gale's translation, thatliemg 
who is his own fiither, sufficient to himself, the 
God of gods, the l ather of essences, from whom 
all existence flows* This was the doctrine which 
Mercurius Trismegistus taught, and these were 
the principles he placed before the aethereal, em- 
pyreal, and celestial deities, concerning whom he 

wrote 
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wrote a great number of volameaL That tbi« is 

a rhapsody of nonsense, I agree most readily. 
But it may not be less genuiae for that» and it 19 
sufficient for my^purpose ; since it establishes the 
unity of God even more precisely, and less nays- 
teriouslyi tlian the Atbanasian creed* 

That Greek metaphysical refinements helped 
to render the Egyptian theology less iatelligii)le» 
I shall not controvert ; though he qaust pass for 
a dogmatical pedant, who presumes to affirm, 
that tliey did so, and pretends to be a competent 
judge of the matter. But sure I am, that the 
orthodoxy of it, in this great point, is belter 
proved by this quotation from Jamblicus^ than 
the supposed monstrous heterodoxy of it by any 
authority Eusebius brings to justify his charge. 
He affirms, very positively, in the third book of 
his Evangelical Preparation, that no other gods, 
beside thestars, were acknowledged, even in the 
hidden theology of the Egyptians ; that the crea- 
tion of the universe was ascribed to the visible 
sun alone, and all things depended, according to 
it, on fatal necessity, and on the influence of the 
stars, without the intervention of any incorporeal 
being, any efficient reason, God, gods, or invi- 
sible intelligent natures. To main lain this stout 
assertion, he quotes a fragment of Porphyry's 
letter to Anebo, and triumphs much in it,, though 
it makes nothing to bis purpose. It proves, that 
Chseremon and some> other writers had induced 
Porphyry to doubt concerning this article of the 

: Egyptian creeds an4 that he writ to this priest to 
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be informed of the truth. iChaeremon was an 
Egyptian, and had been a priest, as Anebo was ; 
for neither the comick poet, nor any other of that 
name, can he tbe person inteodedi as it seems to 
me. Porphyry might possibly know nothing more 
of him. His authority, therefore, appeared suf- 
ficient to make Porphyry inquire. But it was 
not sufficient to make Eusebius affirm, in flat con- 
tradiction to so many better authorities, and 
«ven to bis own in other places. This Cheremon, 
* I believe, wais he who had accoiupaiiied JEiiixs 
Gallus in his voyage from Alexandria higher up 
into Egypt, and had been derided for bis igno- 
rance and arrogance by the whole Company. 
Strabo had been one of this company, and'Euse- 
bins had read the seventeenth book of his geo- 
graphy, without doubt, wherein an account is 
given of this important person. It is shameful, 
therefore, to dee him quoted for the true notions 
of Egyptian theology. There were some philoso- • 
phers and learned men in Egypt, very probably, 
in the time of CLaereuion. But the colleges of 
those ancient philosophers, under whom Eudoxas 
and Plato' had studied, were deserted ; or, if they 
remained, they were become seminaries of priests^ 
who took care of sacrifices^ performed theH>ther 
rites of superstition, exercised all the craft of 
their order, and took no pains to improve tliem** 
selves and others in knowledge. Eusebius should 
have remembered, that, if Chaeremoa's authority 
was good against the Egyptians, it was of some 
force and weight against the Jews, which he 
S would 
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would have been as unwilling to adaiit as Jo- 
sephus^ wlio accused Cbasremon for this reasoa 
of imposture ; unless he had avowed in this case a 
loaxim, which lie aud Ju.sepiuts have done litile 
else than avow in others, that the same testimony 
is good when it makes for lliem, and bad when it 
makes against them. Eusebius should have le- 
memberedy when he derided the comment of 
Porphyry on the verses atLiibuted to Orpheus, 
and when he asked, how the author, whoever he 
was, could sing of God, or mean that efficient 
mind that created the universe, who had never 
heard of any such doctrine? He should have 
remembered, I say, that he begged the question, 
and supposed what he had not proved against 
the Pagans. 

It has been observed already, that the unity of 
a Supreme Being must have been once a first 
principle of Egyptian religion, since it pierced 
through such an immense series of polytheism, 
superstition, and idolatry. Here we may ob-^ 
serve to the same purpose, that all the metaphy- 
sical and theological refinements of Egypt and 
Greece, were not able to remove this angular 
stone of true tiieism. When metaphysicks and 
theology are, made sciences, and these sciences 
become the professions of orders of men, who in* 
crease their consideration in the world, or ad- 
vance their temporal interests by creating an ap- 
pearance of mystery where there is none, or by 
increasing it where it is,, the simplicity of religion 
will be lost of course, and natural theology will 
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be transformed into artificial. We may find ex-* 

amples to confirm this truth in the Christian sys* 
tem ; and I much doubt whether the Evangelists 
would understand the Epistles of StrPaul, though 
one of them was his scribe, or St. Paul the works - 
of St. Austin, though the saint took so much o£ 
his theology from the apostle. This happened in 
the Egyptian system of religion ; but this funda- 
mental article, the unity of God, was preserved^ 
though darkened and perplexed by the engraft- 
ments made upon iu Such were those which may be 
found in Plato, and in the latter Platonicians; 
such were those which I have, and others wliicU 
I might have cited from Jamblicus. But in all 
of them the existence of a Supreme Being, the \ 
Being of beings, the God of gods, the Fountain 1 
of all existence, the Root of aU intelligible ideas, i 
was ackiiovvlcdged. 

May one not think, without being too hypothe- 
tical, that we see, in the anecdote Plutarch* re- 
lates concerning the belief and worship of the 
people of the Theban dynasty, the last stage of 
orthodox faith, and of natural religion in Egypt? 
They adored the one God, eternal, invisible, not 
like to any visible object, nor to be represent- 
ed by them. I use Mr. Locke's words, for if 
he had intended to describe this faith and worship 
from Plutarch, he could not have done it more 
exactly; and yet this is t}ie description of that God, 
who was not known, according to bimi till the 

* De Iside k Osiride* 

light 
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Hght of the Gospel manifested him to the world. 

' • He might have asserted just as truly, that no men 
but the Jews knew how to read and write, be* 
fore the coming of Christ, because many of them 
knew ill, as they do to this day, and some of 
, them did not know it at alL 

At wlial time the true God was thus publickly 
known and worshipped in the Upper Egypt, it is 
impossible to determine. But we see in the his- 
tory ascribed to Moses, that he was known in the 
Lower Egypt, and the neighbouring country of 
' the Canaaniles in the days of Abraham. The 
adventures of this patriarch and his son, when 
tbeir wives were taken from them, are told in 
several chapters of Genesis a little confusedly, 
but however they serve to establish this fact. No 
man, who reads the twentieth chapter of Genesii^ 
can doubt, whether it was the true God or not, 
of whom the author meant to speak, and who ap«^ 
pears to the first of the Abimeiechs in his sleep. 
It has been said, I know, on this occasion, that 
God manifested himself sometimes to those who 
were not in iiis alliance or covenant, but that he 
did this always for the sake of his own people. 
He did it then, at this time, to preserve Sarah's 
chastity. Be it so. But still he manifested him- 
self on this important occasion. The king of 
Gerar knows him, and appeals to his justice. 
God is pleased to declare, that the king's inten- 
tions were not criminal, and that he had there* 
fore kept him from the commission of the sin ; a 
very unnecessary restraint, surely, since the king 

did 
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did not Intend to commit it, since his intentions 
were not criminal. God commands, the king 
obeys, Abraham intercede^* and Abimelech is re- 
stored to the power of begetting, and his wife 
and his concabines to the power of conceiving 
children. The same, or which is most likely, 
some otlier Abimelech had taken warning, and 
therefore as soon as he knew that Rebecca was 
the wife of Isaac, he threatened death to any man 
who should presume to he with her, and bring so 
great a sin on him and his people* He followed 
Ibaac 10 Bersabea, and there this king, liis mini- 
ster, and his general^ desired to make a solemn 
league with him, because they knew that the Lord 
was with him**. The reason they gave, to induce 
him to consent, was not only, that they had done, 
no hurt to hiai, nor his, but that they had sent 
hun from Gerar, with the blessmg of the Lord f* 
Is the true God pointed more directly out any - 
where in the same OQok ? Do not tlie Ahiaieiechs, 
acknowledge him, and conduct themselves^ .on 
this occasion, as one of the patriarchs might have 
done ? 

Melchisedech must not be forgot in this place. 

A thousand idle guesses have been made, and 
various fables invented about him. St. Paul, in 
bis Epistle to the Hebrews, shows great cabalisti* 
cal skill oa this subject, and grounds on such 
forced fusions, as might pass in the school of 

« 

* Tecum esse Dominum. 

t Dimissimus auctum benedictione Pomiiu. Gen. vi, 2Qm 

Vol. VI. P Gamaliel, 
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Oilnmliri, tbe least conclusive reasoning tbM was 

ever heard out of it The book of Genesis says 
little of this king and priest, but enough to sboir» 
that the true God was known to others beside 
the Jewish line of patriarchs, and before the Israel- 
ites were a people. He was of Egyptian race^ 
as some have asserted, without any grounds, I 
believe, of history or tradition, but not without 
an air, at least, of probahiiity. In all cases, be 

was priest of the most high God, as well as king 
of Salem. As such he blessed Abraham ; as such 
tbe fbtber of tbe faitbfbl received bis blessing ; a» 
such he paid i>iin the tithes of his plunder, which 
a title, by tbe way, for carrying the divine 
right of tithes farther than the moderation of the 
(Church has hitherto carried it*. Since he was a 
finest of the troe Ood, as well ils king of Salem, 

or Jerusalem, are we to believe that his subjects 
were all idolaters? The supposition cannot be 
leconeiled to common sense; and since it cannot^ 
sure I am, that the propositions I combat cannot 
be so $ nay I have the authority of tbe Bible ott^ 
my side. I shall have it so again before I have 
done. 

If I would proceed nowj as leaiHed men pre* 

sume to do very frequently, and without the least 
scruple, I might venture to affirm, on these foun- 
dations, a* little extended and improved, not Only, 

» 

• WKat is here said, is said on the authority of St. Paul ; 
for if we believe Moses, it may be, that Melcliiscdech paid^ 
tithes to Abrah^^. 

that 
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that tlie true God was known by the Egyptians, 

and by scmie of the people of Palestine bdfore th6 . 

vocation of Abraham, but, that this patriarch, 

who became the father of the faithful, though 
said to faare been bred afi idoIftter» learned tfait 

orthodox faith in £gypt, and the heighbouring 
coanrtrles, if he was so bred in bis own. But I 
am not scholar enough to presume to affirm oil 
wild conjecture. I dare go no farther thair 
sufficient probability leads me, and sufficient 
vouchers suppuit inc. With these on my 
side, I might go on to show, that the unity of 
the Sbprenfie God was taught both by the Chal- 
deans and the Magi, and might rest on the 
proofs brought by Cudworth, in bis Intellectaal 
System '; by Hyde, in hisTi eatlsc coiiccrning the 
Keligion of the Ancient Persians, and by other au* 
tbdrs, leaving criticks, who are not able to sub- 
vert the systems of these writers, to nibble at 
some particular circomstances. But I choose to . 
leap at once to the extremity of the East, and 
to show by anecdotes less common^ that a nation, 
lately known, had, in as great, or even a greater 
antiquity, the same faith. 

The nation I mean is the Chinese, who will 
not be suspected, one would think, of having had 
any communication with the Israelites, though I 
would not answer for snch antiquaries as Huetius, 
nor others of that stamp. The Chinese have 
their Pentateuch as well as the Jews, and one 
volume of it is as old as Fohi, the founder of their 
empire. Two cHlier voiumes contain records as 
old, a( least, as the dduge, and the two last are 
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coUeciioQS from other ancient monuments pub- 
Uahed by Confacius, who Uved six hundred years 
before Christ, and was therefore elder than 
Esdras* The Chioese ftcholara^ as proud of t,be 
antiquity of their nation as ever any of those who 
disputed formerly about theirs could be, might 
dU^gard our most ancient traditionsi 'apd look 
on IMobCs as a modern historian. They might 
found their iacredulity, and their po^tivi^ness^ 
on their ignorance ; which is the general case 6i 
bigots in Uic W est, as well as in the £a3t. , But 
for us, who have the happiness to live in this 
enlightened age, and who pretend to examine 
^very thing, and to ^udge according to evidence, 
we. should have no good grace to reject the dadsi- 
cal books of the Chinese. They come to us upoa 
as good original authority as that of the Jews ; 
they contain as few things that are repugnant to 
the general observation and experience of man- 
kind as any other ancient records, and much 
fewer than some ; and they have been preserved 
in a manner that gives them a singular authen- 
ticity, into which I will not enter, because it 
would lead me far, and might cause .some invi- 
dious comparisons 

This authenticity is so well established, that 
the atheists in China are forced to submit to it, 
and though their advantage would be to reject 

these books, they endeavour, by all the artifice of 
sophistry, to drag a meaning out of them, which 

* Vid. Scien. Sio* &c* 
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hiay seem to set the opinion of antiquity on their 
side. The ancient sages among the Chinese, like 
those of other nations, delivered their doctrines 
in short apophthegms^ in, parables and allegories. 
They who followed were not so laconick, but even 

they dealed much in figure ; and aHcgury allego- 
Tising allegory very often by way of explanation^ 
the sense, which was at first obscure, grew to 
be worse than obscure. It grew to be litigious. 
The paraphrases and commentaries multiplied, 
the disputes increased, and the labour on every 
side has been to confirm diiierent and opposite 
opinions, by different expositions of the same 
text. The language, as wcU as genius, of this 
people has helped to increase the confusion, not 
so much indeed as if these books had passed 
through several languages, but still a great deal 
from the scarcity of words, and the necessity of 
supplying this defect, when they speak, by num- 
berless inflections and tones of voice, and whea 
they write by numberless points and accents. 

A Jesuit, who restored the mission in the last 
century, after it bad been some time interruptecl 
by the authority of the government, took a method 
which it is to the present purpose to mention. 
He en^ged in the dispute that was carried on 
between the theists and the atheist?, and main- 
tained, in concert with the former, that the 
ancient Chinese believed and worshipped one 
God. This God, the God of their fatliers, de- 
nied by some, forgot by more, and almost un- 
kpQwp, be declared to be the God, whose reve- 

? 8 tetion 
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lation and whose will be came to publish among 

thcin. Neither he, nor those who followed him, 
have made many real converts to christiaQit.yy t^or 
persuaded that people to believe, that his religioo 
was in former times estabiiblicd among them, 
though many pious frauds have been employed for 
that purpose. But in the other parts, there lias 
been less difficulty, and more success, lor thf 
state of the dispute seems to have stood thus. 

A being culled Xam Ti, which words signify the 
Supreme Kixig^ appears in all their ancient books 
to have been worshipped as the dispenser of tern* 
poral good and evil to mankind, f ohi offered 
victims, and Hoam Ti built a temple to ihit^ 

divinity. From this tiuie, Lhtit is from an aji j. 
anterior to any of ours, the same worship cou- 
tinued, together with rigorous rites prac]tised io 
honour of inferior ^pirits^, who are sometimes 
^idd |he ministera of tjie Supreme Kiog^ and 
who are said by one of the interpreters of Con- 
fucius, to exercise their oflices in hoc cceli et 
*^ terras medio/' to bring blessii)gs on the good, 
and punishments on the wicked. The l)ook Xi^ 
ii.im says expi essly, that tlieir great emperor an4 
legislator Xun sacrificed to Xam Ti, and to th^ 
six principal spirits. Another classical book men- 
tions a very ancient edicts by which all the 
people are eornmanded to pay honour to the Su- 
preme Emperor of Heaven, and likewise to the 
spirits, tba^t the spirits may intercede for the b^p» 

* Vtd. Coofucius. 
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pifiess of the people, *^ ut pro populo flagitarent 

fclicitatem." Such passages, and a mukitiido 
of others to the like effect, are ^bund in the 
ancient books of the Chinese^ as we }eara from 
the Jesuits, from whom alone we can liuve any 
tolerable information ; and it should seem, that 
such authorities were sufficient to decide the con* 
troversy, and to leave no doubt wiiether the 
ancient people of this country believed a God, off 
were atheists. But the men of letters among 
them, at th^ time, profess a sort of Spino^iim, to 
which they endeavour to reconcile these pasaafles ; 
and there are many examples m the " Scientia 
Sinica" of the extravagant paraphrases they 
make for this purpose. 

The atheists insist, and the theists admit, that 
the word Tien, which signifies Heaven, is fire* 
quenlly used now, and was so anciently, as synony- 
mous to the words Xam Ti. What the atheists 
would infer from^ thence is obvious, but by no ] 
means conclusive. Their forefathers imagined, 
as I believe all the ancient people of the worl4) . 
didj and as almost all the people of the world do ' 
still, that the habitation of God, and all celestial 
beings, was above that canopy which appeared to i 
be spread over their heads, and whicli they called - 
Jleaven. From hence the custom arose of em- ; 
ploying the word which signifies the place of y 
residence, for the word that denotes the JBeing ^ 
who is supposed to reside in it* ikt the argu- 
ment, that results firom the promiscuous use of 
these wordfi, wiU turn, accordmg to my appro* - 

p4 ' tension, 
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hemdooi directly against the use which the atheist 
would make of it. If the ancient Chinese had 
acknowledged uo bigiier principle tlian matter 
and form, no supreme intelligent Being, the words 
Xam Ti, far from being used as synonvmous to 
the word liea, would never have come into use 
at all. A man who should say at Pekin, China 
declared war against the Tartars, or, the Emperor 
of China did so« would speak as intelligibly as a 
man at London would do, who should say Great 
Britain, or the king of Great Britain, declared 
war against France. But the same manner of 
speaking cannot obtain in a country that has 
neither emperor nor king; and no Dutchman 
ever said, indifferently, this Holland did, or this 
the king of lioliand did. This argument must be 
the stronger in the mouths of Chinese theists ; 
because, in the same books wherein the words we 
have mentioned are tims used, the separate exist* 
ence of the spirits of mountains, rivers, and cities, 

' and of tlic seasons, the sun, the niooii, and the 
planets, is taught ; and yet tiiese separate spirits, 
and the things over which they preside, are 
spoken of with the sanle licence. Tiiey are 
called, indifferently, the spirit of the mountain, 
or of the river, and the mountain or the river ; 
nay, the very same words that are employed to 
signify the fortifications of a city, are employed to 
signify the tutelary spirits of that city. On the 
i^hole we may conclude, that a Supreme Being 
waa known to the ancient Chinese, though super- 
IdpUtr^^ ^pd atbei^i have been so pre* 
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valeni among that people since. The sacrificed 
performed with so much order and pompi so much 
reverence and religious awe, the fasts, the puriii*^ 
cations, and tiie other acts of divine worship 
ivhich were practised, were not performed and 
practised surely in honour of matter and form, 
nor directed to these vague ideas of tiie human 
mind. The empresses, who nourished silkworms, 
and weavcd onitiincnt^ fur the altars; the empe- 
rorsy who ploughed and sowed annually, and raised*, 
by the sweat of their brows, the fruits of the earthy 
which they offered on those altars, acknowledged, 
without dpubt, some other divinity than Tai Kie, 
and Li. Thus we must think, unless we can be 
as absurd as Eusebius, and figure to ourselves a 
sort of religious atheists^ who, acknowledging no 
deity beside dead and senseless matter, yet wor- 
shipped it, invoked it, and implored it's assistance. 
But this sottishness and contradictious nonsense 
Cudwoi th cannot believe incident to human na- 
ture*, and I presume to think, th^t most m^n wiU 
be of the same, mind. 



SECT. II. 

The particular proofs that have been brought, 

or to whicli I have referred in this and the fore- 
going Essay, are sufficient to destroy the credit 
pf the assertions to which they are opposed. But 

^ lateil. System, 

it 
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it may be proper to show farther, tliat if there 
were no such particular proofs of the acknow* 

ledgmcnt of the one true God by other nations 
beside the Israelites^ yet the assumption that he 
was acknowledged by them alone, and that all 
other nations were polytheists and idolaters from 
the beginningi would deserve to be rejected for 
it's absurdity ; since it will be found inconsistent 
with the tenour of the Mosaical history, when we 
take Scripture for our guide, and with all the 
rules of judgment that observation, experience, 
and good sense suggiest to us, when we consider 

the iiuaian character, and the coin'se of human 
afiairs» I am- not surprised, when I meet in 
Bochart with such an assertion as this boldly 
advanced, that *' there was no church before tlie 

deluge, except in the family of Seth and, that 
after the deluge, till the coming of Christ, God 
" made himself known to no people, except to 

those who were of the race of Shem''^." But 
when I meet with such assertions as I have 
quoted from Mv. Locke, in an author who lays 
aside the comments and systems of divines, and 
betakes himself to the sole reading of the Scrip- 
tures, I confess myself surprised, to the last de* 
gree, at the weakness of the strongest minds. 

have nothing to do, here, with the ante- 
diluvian world. We leave the ecclesiastical his* 
tory of It to Bochart, and the natural to Burner. 
Biii if we consult the Bible for what passed attar 

* Ceog. Sac. !• I, c. 
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the deluge, and is to our pre^ot puiposei 
shall find, that the knowledge >o( the one true 
God, derived to Noah frou) Adam by uniatcfr 
rupted succession, and confirmed tp bim by manj 
particular revelations, must ha^e been common to 
him, and to his family, as much as those particu- 
lar precepts which he is said to have received 
from the mouth of God, and which are called 
pr^ec^ptfi Noa^chid^Doi/' The i^ns of Npai^ 
therefore, when they dispersed themselves to r^ 
people the wpiiil, /nust h^ve carried their know- 
ledge with them, and have commnnicftteid it to 
• their descendants in all the settlements they made, 
and in ail the colpnifss ihsX were propa^ted froio 
these. 

This is so evident, that it would suffer no dis- 
pute in any similar case; and yet, for reasons np^ 
hard to find, nor proper to avow, it is denied 19 
this. Lactantius says*, that Ham, the son of 
No^, settled in Arabia, and that having not n>* 
ceived the woi ship of God by tradition from his 
Either, the nation he founded was the first that 
knew not God. A strange assertion, indeed, and 
s^ch a one as cannot be true, if the sacred his- 
tory be $0. We read there f, .that the patriarch, 
lying drunk and naked in Ws tent, and this un- 
gracious son seeing him in that indecent con- 
dition, be told it 10 his broUiers ; that ^hem and 
Japhet went reverently backwards, saw not their 

* D« Otlg, Er. €• 4. t Gcii, ix. 

father's 
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father's nudity, and threw a cloak over him*. 
After this, Noah pronounced the prophetical 
curse against Canaan, the son of II am, who was 
to be the servant of the servants of his brothers f; 
and this prophecy, it is said, by Bochart and 
others, had it's completion when the Canaanites 
were subdued by the Israelites. But whatever 

criticisms, t2;ood or bad, may be iimde on it, and • 
whatever reflection the punishment of Canaan, 
who had no share in' his father's crime, may sug- 
gest, this gave the Israelites the sole title they 
had to the land of promise, by the grant God 
made of it to the posterity of Abraham, and was 
employed to justify all the cruelties they exercised 
on the Canaanites* 

This 11 11 fortunate person was not only punished 
in hi^ race, as the prophecy threatened, but his 
name and memory are cruelly persecuted to this 
day by the unrelenting wrath of Jewish and 
Christian writers. Some have accused him of 
gelding his father, and some of committing incest 
with his mother. He was banished, they say, to 
the scorching climate of Africa, and the colour of 
his posterity is a lasting monument of the bbick- 
Aess of his crimes. He not only preserved and 
propagated the necromancy, whioh he bad learned 
of the lascivious angels before the delugej, but he 
became himself an object of idolatry, its be bad 

* — Patris virilia non vidcrunt. 

t — Servus servorqm erit tratiibus suk* 

I Bochart Geog. Sac* 1. 4, c. 1« 

been 
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bem an idolater, and was worshipped under ' the 

name of Jupiter Hammoa, They who can be- 
lieve all this, may believe that polytheism and 
idolatry were established immediately after the 
deluge; but they who are not quite so credulous, • 
will see, that such opinions are irreconcilable to< 
the Scriptures and to common sense. Noah 
might be as angry as he pleased witii his repro* 
bate son, and might conceal from him as many 
traditions as he could, yet, still, this son had been 
an eye-witness of the deluge ; he had been saved, 
with the rest of the family, in the ark ; be bad 
assisted his father, without doubt, in building it, 
and in makiifg all the other preparations for that 
great catastrophe, as well as lor tiie renewal of 
the species of animals, and the restoration of 
things afterward. ^ Is it possible to conceive, 
that he should not have heard, while they floated 
togeth^ over the drowned world, who that God 
was, by whose power it was drowned, and what 
those crimes were, which had drawn this asto- 
nishing destruction on mankind? It is impos- 
sible. His father could not conceal this know- 
ledge from him* Ham knew tlje one true God 
most certainly, and had often joined in the wor- 
ship of him. He could no more be ignorant of 
God, than he could be of the deluge. 

This is so very plain, that it cannot be directly, 
nor generally denied, whatever expressions may 
be sometimes used by men whom learning embol- 
dens, and zeal is apt to transport. liut then the 
chronology, founded on the genealogies in the 
2 Book 
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Book of OeMris^ supposes the tradition of th^ 

revelations, by whicli God communicated himself 
to maOi to have been preserved so little a tiiM 
after the deluge, that it gives a colour to suppose 
all the nations of the world, nay, even the de- 
, acendants of Sheni, ignorant of the one true Ood ; 

and on this assumption, presumptuous dogmatical 
persons, who affect to be in the whole secret of 
divine (economy, establish the reason, that they 
assign by another assumption, for the election 
and separation of the posterity of Abraham from 
all other people. Infinite Wisdom, it seems, could 
contrive no other expedient for continuing the 
primitire ifthb and i^orsliip ; for aucb that of the 
one true God was, by these accounts, among the 
dcBcendams of one family, that had repeopled 
the Earthy except this of reviving them, and con- 
tinuing them by such a series of revelations and 
roiraclei} among one peofde, as would havi made 
any revival of them unnecessary among any other; 
because they would have been more than suffi- 
cient lo continue them uncorrupted over the 
whole worlf], not only till the vocation oT Abra- 
ham four hundred years after the deluge, not only 
till the coming of the Messiah, two thousatid years 
alter that, but even to this hour, and to the con- 
summation of all things. , 

Some {)lacc the sera of idolatry precisely at 
Serug, who was three generations older than 
Abraham. Sir John Marsham thinks it a very 
proper dale A probable one I am sure it is 

» Can. Cliron. Sac. 4, 
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not, aor indeed a proper one for any purpose 
except that of making mankind idolaters just io 
time for introducing the vocation of Abraham, 
This might render it proper for Euaebias, £pi« 

phdiiius, and all the tribe of Jews and Christians, 
vfho have employed every literary artifice to con« 
fine the knowledge and worship of God to the 
chosen seed^ and to represent them as the sole 
object of providential care for twenty centuries. 
r»ut I think, that the learned and judicious chro- 
nicler has not deserved to be ranked among this 
partial and collusive tribe. We might call them 
iJie blind tribe too, since they must not have 
seen^ unless you suppose, that they saw, but 
depended on the blindness of a then ignorant 
world, that this knowledge and worship could not 
have been as confined as they suppose it from the 
time of the flood, unless God had, by one conti- 
nued miracle, concealed himself to establish the 
kingdom of the devil, and altered the very nature ^ ^ 
of things, to make so important, so universal, so 
indisputable a tradition die before it's time, and,' 
as we may say, at once. 

When the same persons attempt to establish 
the credibility of the Mosaical history, they do 
not insist alone upon the divine inspiration of the 
author, but upon the ordinary n>eans that ne had 
of knowing, with the greatest certainty, all that " 
we find related in the Pentateuch. These means 
were the traditions^ which they suppose to have 
come fresh and authentick to him through a very 
small number of generations, though from a very 

1 great ' 
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ipreat antiquity* Adarq lived nine hundred and 
thirty years: and the deluge happened stxieed 

centuries and a half after the creation. Noahy 
tberetore, who was born six hundred years before 
the deluge^ bad lived with those who had lived 
with the first of men. Noah continued aUve 
three hundred and fifty years after the deluge* 
that is, within seventy«six years of the vocation of 
Abraham; and Sheai, the son of Noah, died just 
as many years after this vocation. From Abra* 

ham the trciditions passed to Itaac, ai]d from hiin 

« 

to Jacob ; and ail the persons who had conversed 
vith this patriarch could not be dead in the 
course of a century, which intervenes between 
the decease of Jacob, and the birth of Mose& 
Thus you see, that the traditions from Adam to 
this legislator and historian, passed through about 
seven generations, and from Noah to Abraham, 
and his contemporaries, tbrou^xh one or two at 
most, according to this chronology. 
. Let us take, now, this chronology for good, 
whatever objections may be made to it, or how 
precarious soever the principles of it deserve to 
be esteemed. But then let us ask every man of 
sepse and candour who receives it, whether he 
can persuade himself, that in the days of Abra- 
ham, about four hundred years after the deluge, 
nay, much sooner, in the days of Seru^ the ex« 
istence of that God who had destroyed and rc<* 
stored the world in so astonishing a manner just 
before, could be wholly lost in the memory of 
maokind ? I say just befo];e, with very good rea- 
son; 
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son ; because the distance of three or four centu* 

ries, when the lives of men were reckoned by 
centuries, may be called, properly, just before* 
The deluge was an event as modern to Abraham, 
and the men of that age, as the restoration of 
King Charles the Second is to us of this age. 
Could the belief and \vorship of God be lost by 
the descendants of Shem, a hundred years before 
the death of Sbem ? Could they be lost, even, 
during the life of Noah ? Is it possible to 
figure to ourselves the children of these, holy 
patriarchs professing polytheism, and practising 
idolatry, under the eyes of their fathers; and 
Abraham, for instance, educated in the religion . 
of the Zabians, a new name given by our learned 
men to the Chalds&ans, after Mahometan writers, 
while Shem was still alive ? Once more : — ^is it 
credible, iu the lowest degree of credibility, that 
the Chaldjseans, who were able to give Calis* 
thenes, two thousand years after the flood, astro- 
' nomical observations of as great a number of 
years at least, should know nothing of the flood, 
of the occasion, of the auiiior of it ; iu a word, of 
the true God, in less than four centuries after it 
had happened? These improbabilities are so 
very monstrous, that it is marvellous any men 
should be hardy enough to impose them, or silly 
enousjli to believe tliefn. When Maimonides is 
gravely quoted to prove Tarah an idolater, I let 
my book fall with astonishment* As soon would 
I quote Navarette, a Spanish missionary, to prove, 
that the first eoio, of which we have any know- 
' Vol. VI, Q ledge, 
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ledge, is that made by Tarah, the father of Abra- 
ham, at the request of King Ninus, and for thirty 

pieces of which Judas sold his master. 

1 koow tlia( Joshua is introduced in the twen* 
ty-fourth cliapter of the book ascribed to him^ 
speaking in the name of God to the children of 
Israel, and telling them that Tarab, the father of 
Abraham and Nachor, had served strange gods. 
Now that here and there a man might begin to 
corrupt the worship of the true God, ev£n in 
these early days, is just credible ; but, that the 
true God should be unknown, and idolatry esta^ 
blisbed, at that time, is what I affirm to be incre- 
dible. Let commentators puzzle over the text, 
or take the fact as they find it» without any ex- 
amination, it will become other men* to believe, 
that something has happened to the Jewish re- 
cordsi like that which happened to those of an- 
other ancient people, the Phoenicians ; and, that 
if the scribes of the former have, not corrupted 
their history, as Pbilo Byblius, who published a 
Greek translation of Sanchouiathon, in the reign 
of Hadrian^ complains, that the priests of the lat- 
ter had corrupted theirs, we may suppose, at least, 
as some even of the Jewish doctors have done^ 
that the genealogies of the Bible, far from being 
complete, are imperfect abstracts ; or that they 
have been compiled, /is father Fouquet, at his re- 
turn from China, where he had resided three and 
twenty years, assured nie, tliat the chronological 
table in the Scientia Sinica" had been. This 
table is composed of cycles of threescoi:e years 

each. 
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Md all these cycles appear to us tmlnroke&. But 
the leAnied Jesuit averred, that in the originals 
many of them wanted the beginning, and many 
of them the end; so that the space of time to 

uiiich tliis table refers could not be sborter, but 
might be immeasurably longer tiian the chrono- 
logical table, his brethren had put together, re* 
presents it. In a word, it will become reason- 
able men to assume any hypothesis^ rather than to 
believe, against universal experience, the least 
disputable analogy, and the plainest dictates of 
common sense, that the knowledge and worship 
of God were intirely forgot, while the pi eiichers 
of both, and the eye-witnesses of the deluge^ were 
still alive. 

Let us believe, on the authority of Moses, that 
God, trusting neither to the impressions of him-* 
self, that are visible on the whole face of nature, 
nor to the reason he gave to man, communicated 
this Jknow4edge, and directed this worship by im- 
mediate revcUuions. But let us not be so absurd 
as to believe, on any authdrity, that so many 
signal revelations, and astonishing miracles, at« 
tested by evidence unquestionable, and delivered 
down by immediate, not remote tradition, could 
be forgot so soon, nor that tdey could be remem* 
bered, and the great trutlis they communicated, 
and confirmed, be forgot. All these must have 
continued strongly impressed on the minds of 
men much longer, even in the ordinary course of 
things. They must have continued.to be so, not 
only in the countries where the repeopling of the 

a ^ world; 
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world began, but wherever tbe fatmders of na- 
tkuis tod Ibeir colonies from tfaenee, vbicb ihey 
hegdLn to do in the days of Phaleg, that is about 
a ceatury after tlie Huosi* If we believe, on the 
authority of Moses, that God made himself 
known by revelations and miracles to all the men 
that were^ at a cejrtaia time, in tbe world, and 
irom whom all the oatiojis of the world descend^ 
tdf ne canaot believe, on tbe same authority, 
becsuae we cmmot believe oonsistieQtly with it, 
that bis being and his worship were unknown to 
any .of these, or ibrgol by any of them in the 
course of a Tery &w yem The same authority 
would be made tlius to contradict itself. In the 
case of another bisloryi we should say that neither 
. might be true : but, in the case of this, we may 
say that both cannot. Tiie fin$t is a piain^ inde* 
pendent fiict, that must be reputed true on tbe 
whole, whatever disputes may arise about cir- 
cumstances, or tbe bistgry must be reputed fabu- 
lous : hat the other depends on a chronology 
very liable to mistaken, and not afieciing the 
truth of tlie former. That famous astrononoer, 
Camki}, took the -pains to cakolate, backward, a 
remarkable echpse, or two, that are mentioned in , 
tbe ancient Chinese annals. He foun$l that sucb 
eclipses had been, but the dates were not exact. 
Just so we fiod, that the one true God was 
eclipsed, Jf I may use this expresstoo ; but though 
the eclipse lasted long, and lasts to this hour in 
4ome parts of the .world, it could not begin so 
cerly, nor spread so universally, as some men 

would 
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would induce us to believe. Will it be said, that 
the confusion of languages, which began at once 
in the ptainsof Sennaar, and was followed by 
the dispersion of mankind into all the parts of 
the earthy a9 the story is generally, though erro* 
iieously understood, interrupted or corrupted tra- 
dition, and gave occasion to tlie inmicdiate esta- 
Uishmentof polytheism and idolatry? But the 
argument to be drawn from this famous event 
«viU prove the very contrary. Though languages 
were confounded, memory was not destroyed, and 
the knowledge which had been common to all 
men while they lived together, and formed but 
one community, was continued, and delivered 
down in different languages after this division. 
The knowledge was dispersed, as those who had 
it were dispersed ; and the same truths were 
taught then as they are now, in ditlerent tongues. 
Nay, farther, this very confusion and the disper- 
sion of mankind, which were brought about in so 
iniraculous a manner, and by an immediate act 
of the same omnipotent Bein^ who had so lately 
destroyed, and now restored the world, would 
hav^ become, if this had been the case, the 
strongest confirmations hnafrinable of the truths 
that were known before ; and, with the renewal 
and confirmation of these truths in their minds^ 
the sons of men would have settled themselves 
in several countries, and have given beginnings 
to the sereral nations. Among these, therefore, 
and in opposition to truths so well known, and 
80 rignally confirmed^ it was oot possible, that the 

:i Zi^bians; 
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Zabians, and the Magiaas; and every other aect 

of idolaters sliDuld arise, till, Ijy a long tract of 
time, and a t^uititude of revolutions in the atiairs 
of mankind, true primitive traditions, and ge-t 
nuiuc theism began to decay together. Then, 
and npt till then, might priestcraft prevail, which 
Mr* Locke esteems an obstacle to the progress 
pf true religion, and which, I believe, on princif 
pies founded in the Mosi^ical history, to have 

been the great corrupter of it after it had bcca 
established. I might easily illustrate and conliri^ 
fbese opinions, which are both true relatively to 
different times, and different places, by examples 
drawn from history, and even from the experieocQ 
of our own age, from what passes in countries 
where the propagation of Christianity is attempt- 
ed by missions, and i|i those where this reli^oq 

iS already established. 

bot^etbing stronger than this may be objected 
fa me. It may be said, that while I argue on 
probable reasons, and endeavour to show, that 
the tru.e God| and ibe true worship of him, could 
not be forgot, nor polytheism apd idolatry b^ 
IBStablished, as sppn as they are said to have be^n, 
pimong ^he nations of the world, I dp qo|: enough 
consider what passed among God's chosen people, 
in instances where no supppsitipn of anachronism 
will help me tp evade the force of iicripture 

authority. Some pert divine may bid rue descend 
a little lower ja the history of the Bible, and 
learn there, how short the duration was, even 
^mong this pepplc^ of those impressions wi^ich 

revci 
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revelatioos and miracles should have rendered 

permanent, and almost indtiible, according to 
me, even among the other people of the world 
who were left to walk in their own waj^. I do 
so again, as I have done already often, and I find 
that the posterity of Abraham, or the children of 
Israel, as they were called, after that some myste- 
rious person or other had changed the name of 
Jacob, who worsted him at wrestling, into that 
of Israel, I say, I find that they were become 
idolaters before their deliverance out of Egypt ; 
confirmed, hardened idolaters, and so accnstomed 
to the manners, and wedded to the superstitions 
of the Egyptians, that however Moses drew them 

forth as a separate ])cople, there seemed to be, 
as Euscbius"^ himself confesses it happened he 
knew not how, no perceivable difference between 
them and the Egyptians, This may well appear 
the more surprising if it be true, according to 
the common reckoning, that Jacob died less than 
two centuries betore the Exode, that Joseph died 
about fi% years after bis &ther, and that Levi 

had not been dead so long wlien Aaron was born, 
and Moses after him* How this could happen, 
neitber Eusebius was able to acdount, nor is any 
man else. Dr. Spencer f takes pains to prove 
tbe fact ; and it is something- odd to see the 
authority of Eusebius and Theodoret, of Mainio* 
pides and R. Juda, superfluously employed \q 

• Praep« Evaot 1. 7, c. S« 
t De L«g. Heb. Bit, I. 1, 

A 4 confirm 
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oonfinn what the Bible had provedg io several 
places^ to bis hand. But when be goes about to 
reconcile the fact to some notion of reasonable 
probabihty^ be succeeds still worse, and does as 
much too little, as be bad done mora than 
enough. The learned writer thinks, that if this 
people had been treated io a better raaunier by 
the Egyptians, they could, however, have hardly 
avoided taking up tiie barbarous manners of that 
nation to which tbey had been so long accustomed. 
But he argues, a foriioi i," that this was inevit- 
able, because tbey endued a cruel servitude io 
Egypt, and because such a servitude renders men 
little attentive to religious matters, and disposes 
them to conform to the omnners and gooius of 
their masters Now the very reverse of this 
maxim, and this reasoning, seems to me to be 
true. The fear of stripes may produce, wbile it 
continues, such a couiormity in outer show; but 
it can dispose men, inwardly, to embrace the mao« 
ners and opinions, religious or others, of tbeir ty* 
rants, no more than it can dispose tbem to love 
tbeir persons ; and even the appearance of such a 

CQiiibrmity will cease whenever the slavi^jh estate 
ceases. It will not only cease, but the slaves^ 
Jiecome freemen, will throw off every badge of 
their slavery, and prefer the manners and opi- 
nions of those especially by whom tbfy are deU« 

f Tarn scrvilis auteii), et ipfclix vivendi conditio, hominuiu 
mnimos angustos leddere solct, reriim coelcstium cura vacuos, 
et in dojnil^ium sqorum mores pt my^am prooos. Ibid. 

1 yered, 
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veredy to mch as they professed through fcttr, 

when they were undtr the lash of their task- 
masters^ pugnis fustibusque stevieDtes Ty- 
ranny may make hypocrites, it can never make 
proselytes. Whoever has studied the humaa 
nature, and been careful to observe the course 
of human affairs, must think it repugnant to both, 
not only, that the Israelites should ibrget the tra* 
dittoos of tbeir iathers, and the God of Abrahooiy 
ol Isaac, and of Jacob, in so short a lime, but 
that they should have been as much wedded to 
idolatry as the Egyptians themselves were. 

But if this be strai^e^ it is stranger still to ob- 
serve bow little efifect revelations of publick noto-> 
riety, occasional and constant, or standing mi- 
racles before the Exod^ at the Exode, in the 
vilderness» in the promised land, under their 
judges, and under thei>' kings, Lad on the same 
people* They forgot the true God, even whilo 
he conducted them visibly througli the desert. 
They revolted from hiai wiuie the peals of thunder, 
that proclaimed his descent on the mountain, rat* 
tied in their ears, and while he dictated his laws 
to theoL All the power that ouimpotence could 
exert was not sufficient to revive, in the minds of 

this stubborn generation, the faith and piety of 
their fathers, nor a due and lasting sense ot that 
religion which they had certainly followed, for 
some time at least, after their settlement in Egypt ; 
fiind Dr. Spencer, therefore, might have termed 

* Ibid; ' 

their 
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their manners barbarous^ with much more reason 

thau lie applied that epithet to those of the Egyp- 
tians*. As the means of conviction, and the mo« 
tives of submission to the religion that Moses in^ 
stituted, continuedi and increased^ so did the 
indoctlity and apparent incredulity of this elect 

people. Ncitlicr the promises nor the threaten- 
ings, the rewards nor the puuishments^ by which 
God endeavoured to attach them to himself, 
neither his condescension in wearing their crown, 
and in governing them like an earthly monarch, 
till they deposed him, nor his constant residence 
even after his deposition among them, could suc- 
ceed. They were proof against miracles to such 
a degree, ihiu there would not h^ivc been more 
room for surprise if we had been told, that 
Noah and his family served strange gods even in' 
the ark, than there is to find, in the history of 
this people, that they oevolted back to idolatry 
Bine hundred years together on every occasion. 
This history, in short, contains many particular 
miracles which operated effectually against the 
ordinary coarse of nature, physical and moral, 
and at the same time the whole thread of it is a 
system of miracles, ineffectually operated, for a 
purpose so natural, that everyone of them seems 
to make the next unnecessary. 
If the divine now should ask me, after all that 

r 

* 

* Israelitas, sub prima uiculaiu^ ^Eupiiaci tempora, scien- 
♦iae divin:^ lanipada ^ patribus acccptam habuisse, et leligionem 
avitam integram %t illibataqi 4itt tenuisse, nobis £acil^ pcr« 
•uadeamus* Ibid. 

I 
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I have owned in favoar of bis argument, whether 

that which happened at, and after the Exode, 
might not happen after the deluge ; whether the 
families that repeopled the earth at this period, 
, might not forget the true God and his worship 
immediately after it, notwithstanding any tradi* 

tions, as we see that God's chosen iind lavourite 
people did, during their bondage in Egypt, and 
as they continued to do very frequently from that 
time till the Babylonian captivity, notwithsiaud- 
ing the miraculous advertisements, and the inter* 
positions of Providencet ever watchful to prevent 
these apostacies : If the divine^ I say, should 
ask me such questions, my answer would be this. 
The history of the Bible tells me, that these thin jts 
passed as 1 have presented then^ But I know 
that they are repugnant to' universal experiencep 
and I have a conscious certaintv, tiiat thev are so 
to the human nature. Look into the history of 
the world, reverend sir, and you ^vill find too 
many examples ot pretended revelations, of forged 
miracles, and of groundless traditions, that have 
prevailed among mankind from age to age, to 
ieave it in your power to think that unexcep* . 
tionable revelations, real miracles, and certaia 
traditions, could be ever ineffectual. Nothing 
less than thtt greatest of all miracles could make 
them so, and who should work such a mirade I 
^ot God most certainly ; for those which wero 
disappointed of their effect, you say, were 
«vrought by him. Was it then the devil? But 
he to have such a power, and to be 

auffered 
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soffered to exert it in such a case? I know 
farlber, most intuitively, that no creature of the 
flame nature as I am of, and I presume the 

l^riielilcs were human creatures, could rc-ist the 
evidence of such revelations^ such miracles, and 
such traditions as are recorded in the Bible* 
Look into yourself, reverend sir, and you will 
find it to be so. God appearing in all the ter« 
rours of his majesty, atid bis prophets denouncing 
judgments which were instantly, and Uteraiiy 
fuliiUed, to mention these particulars alone oat of 
many, must have roused the most stupid, have 
ternhed the nost audaciousi and have convinced 
the most incredulous. 

Such an answer as this might procure me in 
return some ecclesiaslical BilUnipgate. I might 
lie called infidel, deist, and, perhaps, atheist* I 
sliould be accused certainly of disbelieving the 
Holy Scriptures. My reply to so angry a dispute 
iroiild be calm, and such as may teach charity to 
those w ho preach it so mucl),. and practise it so 

little, Ne sa^i magnc saeerdot/* I do 
pot so much den} the truth of the facts related, 
as I oppose the appUcaiion, atKl the use made oS 
them. You argue from the eonduct^of the Isra- 
ehtes to that of other nations, and would persuade 
lis, that aU these mighi be polytbeists and idola* 
fers from the beginning ; because the true God, 
and his worship, were fergot so soon and so 
often by his chosen people. But I deny, that any 
Slid] analogy will hold good. 1 ne Israelites ivere 
# people set apart iroo^ the rest of aumkind, and 

indeed 
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indeed so set apart, and so distinguished^ thac 

the proceedings of God toward them, and their 
behaviour toward God and toward man. mal(« 
all together such a series of history as can be com- 
pared with no other ; such a history as shows 
us this people, but leads us to judge by analogy 
of no other. In profane history we acquire ex« 
perience of mankind, and human affairs. The 
benefit we reap from it consists in this, and by 
this general knowledge we judge of every parti- 
cular history that we read. In sacred history we 
acqinre none of this experience* It is the history 

of a people, not only set apart from llie great 
comaiunity of maui£ind, but in many respects 
taken out, as it were, of the human system.. 
To mak^ the events recorded in it serve as foun- 
dations^ therefore, of the judgments we pass on 
those that may have happened among other peo« 
pie, is just as absurd as it would be to make a 
collection of miracles, that is, of events out of 
the ordinary course of nature, and eveu repug- 
nant to it, serve as the foundation of natural 
and experimental philosophy. 

Let us believe then what is in the Bible, be- 
cause it is there. Not hke Tertullian, because 
it is impossible or absurd ; but although it is im- 
possible or inconsistent. At tlie same time let 
us not apply the extraordinary events, that we 
find there, to such as happen in the ordinary 
course of human atiairs. Much less let us apply 
our own observation and experience, by which 
we judge very properly of other .histories, to that 

of 
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of the Bible. That of the Bible must stand m 
the bottom of it's own autbority» independe^nlty 
of all other ; and I am persutided, iliat nothing 
baft shaken this auihority more than the'stlly at-» 
tempts of some writers to confirm it by arguments 
drawn from the, reason of things, that is, fiom a 

, comparison of ideas derived from human-^ obser* 
vation and experience. It seems to nie, that 
divines shoulii rest the authority, both of the Old 
and the New Testament, on the proo& they are 
abie tu brhig of their (iivine original, and of the 
corrupt manner in which they have been conveyed 
down to latter ages, solely. 

To establish the credit of other historieSi, for 
I consider the Bible here only as a history, it is 
not, indeed, suiTicient to ascertain the authors 
of them; because these authors, being men, may 
have been deceived, or may have designed to 
deceive. For this reason their internal, as well 
as external prools of authenticity are examined,, 
and they are received or rejected, as they ap-' 
pear consistent or inconsistent, conformable or 
repugnant to the observation and experience of 
mankind. But this second examfnation is unne* 
cessary, when the question is about the W ord of 
God, known to be such by evidence superior to 
all contradiction, or it iinpcrtinenl and profane. 

.If we c^uld suppose the authenticity and divme 
original of the Scriptures destitute of suiBcient 
external proof, this deficiency would not be sup^ 
pli^d by all the skill of tliose who pretend to dis* 
cover, by their superior penetration, the interna) 

proof. 
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proof. If the authenticity and divine original of 
tbem be, on the contrary, soificiently established 
by external proof, it is both impertinent and pro- 
&ae to preietid to confirm divine testimony, by 
showing that there is reason to beheve it true. 
Keason has been too much employed where it 
has nothing to do, and too much neglected where 
it has most to do. Men have believed implicitly, 
when they should have reasoned, in laying the 
grounds of faith ; and tbey have reasoned, dog- 
matically, when they should liave believed im- 
plicitly, these grounds being once laid. 

A maxim has been established in theoloory, 
which may be brought to justify this proceedmg 
against me, and the authority of St. Austin may 
be brought to justify the maxim. Bui the au- 
thority' of common sense, much better than that 
of St. Austin, will justify me in sayings that the , 
maxim is false. The maxim is this, that miracles 
themselves are not to be admitted as proofs of a 
divine original, unless the cause for which they 
are wrought appears to us to he good, and there- 
fore not till the doctrines they attest have been 

examined, liy a parity of reason it may be sun], 
that although the external evidence wliich proves 
the Scriptures of divine original be full in that 
respect, yet the internal evidence must be sought 
for in tbemt to make their authenticity complete 
in every respect. This maxim, and this way of 
reasoning were taken up, periiaps, very properly 
at a time when reports of miracles were easily 
believed, wiicn every supposed magician was 

thought 
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thought to perform them, and wlien they^ nrfad 

would not allow the pretensions of Apoiloniusj 
Tbyaoeus^ for iostaQcc, who was opposed by the 
Pagans to Christy and who was worshipped^ as a 
God, with Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, by the 
Emperor Sererus, were obliged, however, toac<* 
knowledge his miracles. But the case is widely 
altered, and it is as improper to insist on this 
maxim now, as it might be proper then* We 
know now, that iinraclcs, real miracles, can be 
operated by no power but tha^ of God, nor for 
any purpose, by consequence, but such as iofinitt 
wisdom and truth du tct and sanctify. We know, 
therefore, that no iiftct or doctrine, repugnant to 
the divine naturer and attributes,- can liave 'been 
vouched by miracles, nor be taught in the Word 
of , God : and the difference is great between re* 
jecting any such facts, or doctrines, and the au- 
thority on which they are founded, as in the case ^ 
of the Alcoran, for instance, and refusing to ad** 
mit all the facts and doctrines contained in a 
book proved by undeoiable testimony of the fact 
to be the Word of God ; till, beside this external 
proot, divines have furnished the internal proofe 
they boast of, which are often the wildest hypo- 
theses of imagination, and such as a doctor of 
- Mecca would hardly frame in behalf of the 
Alcoran. Vaintriflers! They pretend to devdope 
the whole secret of a divine oeconomy relative to 
man ; and though it be so easy to discern what is 
evidently inconsistent with the divine attributes, 
that every reasonable man is able to discern it, yet 

these 
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these men are not stopped by such evidence. 
The presumptuous habits of theolojq^ carry them 
to talk of the plan, which they suppose Infinite 
Wisdom to have formed, as if they viewed it from 
p, higher stage of intelligence and knowledge. 
From these whimsical paradoxes, they derived 
the greatest part of what they call the internal 
evidence of the Scriptures. On the whole it ti^ 
I hope, plain by this lime, that, far from disbeliev- 
ing the history of the Bible, I assert the authority 
of it, and endeavour to place it, out of the reach 
of cavil, while the divine does the contrary ; for 
by taking the same liberty as be takes, and which 
every other umn has the same right to take, some 
will pretend to find internal evidences of a buman^ 
where he pretends to find those of a divine ori« 
ginal: and thus the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, instead of being once for all fixed, will be 
rendered by theological ostentation a matter 
of eternal dispute. But still I deny, that the ex* 
ample of the Israelites, at, and after the Exode, 
under their judges, and under their kings, fur- 
nishes any argument aga^ist me^ All the facts - 
contained in the Mosaical history are true ; be it 
. so, at least fee argument sake : but consisteutly 
with them I may believe, nay consistently with 
them I cannot believe otherwise, in opposition 
to Mr. Locke, and to all those who went before 

# 

him in asserting what he asserts, that mankind 

could not be polythefsts and idolaters from the 
beginning, no, nor near the beginning, and con- 

bcqueutly, that the belief and worship of th^ oae 
Vox.. VI. R true 
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true God c6uld not be the Dational religbn of tbe 

Israelites alone. 
Let us' consider now what will result from 

another hypothesis. We suppose then that men 
acquire, without any revelations, general or par- 
ticular, and by a due use of th^ir reason, a know- 
ledge of the one true God. That they might 
acquire it by these means, in former agies, can- 
not be denied, with any sort of modesty or can- 
dour ; since we are able to demonstrate invin- 
cibly this great truth by the same means ; and if 
they might acquire it, on what pretence can it 
be said that they did not ? Modern philosophy 
has opened a more glorious prospect of the Works 
of God than that which the ancient natioas ap- 
pear to us to have had, and every new discovery 
adds to the magnificence of the scene, and to the 
force of the argument. Dut the great Author of 
Nature was always visible in every part, even the 
most minute, of the system of nature ; and they 
w ho were far from^ seeing as much of it as we sec, 
though we too are far, very far surely, from see- 
ing the whole, mi^jht easily observe a unity of 
design, which pointed out most evidently the 
unity of that Being by whose wisdom the design 
was laid, and by whose power it was executed. 
All I assume^ therefore, is, that among creatui*es 
to whom God has given sense and intellect, there 
have been many, at all tiuies, who not only saw 
like the rest what was visible, but who discovered 
by iCilccuon and contctiiphiLion wiiat was intel- 
ligible, and yielded to the testimony God . has 

given 
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given of himself. On this assumption we shall 
and reason to believe, that genuine theism could 
be, at no time, confined toabyone people, and 
that it must have been at different times, and in 
diiterent places^ discovered, established, corrupted^ . 
lost, and rene«red, according to tbe yicissltiMle of 
human aiFairsi 
We represent the ifirst commtinities of men 

joving about m herds, hkc some oilier animals, 
aud such as we see many of the savage people of 
the world at this hour. As long as they continued 
ill that state^ the unity of God might be unknown 
to them, because, reason operating much itiore 
slowly, and especially in such a state, than the 
afieciioQiS and passions of our nature, a multitude 
of superstitious notions^ arising from ignorance 
and fear, could not fail to take possession of the 
minds of these men, and to prevent or niisguide 
their reasoub All the objects that surrounded 
them were new to them, and as they had not the 
experience of others to direct their judgment 
concerning the impressions which these objects 
made upon them, so their own experience came 
too late. The prejudices of superstition had 
rendered liiein uiialtcative to it, or unlit to make 
a reasonable use of it, before it came« But tliis 
could not continue, even on this hypothesis^ to 
be long the universal state of mankind. 

Nations were civilised, wise constitutions of 
government were framed, arts and sciences wer6 
* invented and improved, long before the remotest 
time to which any history, or tradition eactends ; 

R 2 and - 
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and all ttm could not have been dona witboiii' 

much more mforuialion of the luoral and physical 
3^&le(n of the world, and much greater efi'orts of 
biiman reason^ than were necessary to demonstrate 
the lirst principle of true theism. Let us con- 
elude» therefore, on fprounda of the highest pro^ 
babilifv, that God was known to such as made a 
due use of their reasou, and demonstrated by 
them to others, even in nations unknown to us ; 
and since lie was known, that he was worshipped ; 
for to say be was known and not worshipped, is 
little less absurd than it would be to say be was 
worshipped and not known* 

Cut though God was known and wbrshippedi 
It will not follow, that this knowledge and wor* 
slup were preserved, or even established i^ny 
where in ail the purity of theism. Were they so 
among the Israelites, who retained so many of the 
i^ites and ceremonies, and superstitious opinions 
of the Lower Egypt, though they believed the 
unity of God, and abhorred idols, like the peo* 
pie of the Upper ? In short, are they so at this 
time? Are they so amon^ us? It has been ob- 
sei^ed in the foregomg Essay, and I have just 
touched the same thing in this, that the seeds of 
superstitious opinions and practices having been 
sowed before nations were formed,^ or govern^ 
ments established, it is not nnreasonable to be-' 
lieve, that the tirst legislators cultivated them for 
political .purposes. Nay, even such as were 
neither polythcists, nor idolaicis ihcmselves, for 
it is veiy reasonable to suppose there were some 

such, 
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such, might nurse up an abundant crop of super- 
stition by tbe very means by which they designed 
to promote true religion. This we shall liot think 
improbable if we consult hidtory, or if we consider 
it analogically to the experience of our own age. 
To work effects contrary to the inteniioa of them, 
is a fate that attends very frequently the best of 
human expedients, and tbe reflection does no ho- 
nour to our wibdum and foresight. Private 
ambition grew up naturally among those who in- 
tended nothing more by promoting religion, than 
the political purposes of government, and the en- 
thusiasm of superstition arose still more naturally 
among those who promoted it, because thev 1x3- 
lieved in it. Both these motives contributed to 
corrupt genuine theism, to disguise first, and to 
conceal afterward, the simplicity of natural re- 
ligion, under the tinsel and the embroidery of 
polytheism and idolatry. From ,both of them 
pioceeded so many false pretences, of revelation 
and inspiration, the legerdemain of miracles, and 
such blaspiicinous affectations of a divine nature, 
or mission, as the Indian Foe, or the Arabian 
Mahomet imposed on a great part of mankind. 

Tiiat men are capable of falling from the know- 
ledge of the one true God into polytheism, and 
from a pure worship of him into idolatry and 
superstition, by such means as I have mentioned, 
and by others, whether this knowledge and this - 
worship were communicated to tliem by revela- 
tion, or discovered by the use of reason as other 
truths are, this very reason, as well as experience, 

will 
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, will evince. But the difference between the hy- 
pothesis which assuipes, that the unity of the 
Supreme Being was taught by revelation alone, 
confirmed by miracles, and delivered down by 
tradition ; and the hypothesis we go npon here, 
which assumes that this truth might be discovered 
by reason, as well as by revelation, at all times, 
and therefore must have been discovered at some 
times by those who had no other guide but rea- 
son, deserves to be considered a little more. 

The proposition which affirms, that all the 
nations of the world, except the Israelites, were 
ictnorant of the true God from the begTnnmg, is, 
in many respects, to the kisi degree absurd. It 
implies, ^hat the Israelites were a nation from the 
beginning. r»ut were they so, if we reckon firom 
Adam, or even from Noah, or even from the vo- 
cation of their fiither Abraham ? If they were 
not so, why are tliey excepted as such from the 
beginning out pf the assume.d general ignorance 
of mankind concerning the true Qod? Soine dt- 
yines wjU tell us, that tliougli God might be dis- 
covered, yet he could not be fully and certainly 
discovered, noi such as he is, by reason alone. 
That he was pleased, therefore, to discover him- 
self by immediate reyeUtion, not to the buUc of 
mankind, but to pauiarchs, to prophets, and to 
his chosen people, bpth >vben they were a family 
and when they were 'a nation. Tha^ be has 
revealed himself ever since in the same manner, 
and to the same perspns, that is to hi* elect, ui 
the Scriptures ; which help them, says Calvin, 
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in <he «kth chapter of the first book of his Insti- 
tution, like spectacles, to read distinctly and 
clearly what' others discern confusedly and itn- 
pci Icclly. But they who com[)aix* liuj ideas and 
notions concemiag the Supreme Being tiiat rea* 
son collects from the phenomena of nature, phy- 
.sical and moral, which we know to be the wo)'ks 
of God, with t'hoee that the 4>ooks of 4he Old 
Testainent, -which we suppose to be his word, 
give us^ wiU be ai>t to 4ay these spectacles aside, 
and to conclude, that ibe God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, -cannot be that gloiious Sa- 
pmue aU- perfect Being whom reason showed 
thetn, and whom they discerned with their naked 
eyes, liut again : VV hat do these words, all the 
cations of the world, signify ? If we understand 
them literally, they affirm what it is impossible tl>e 
affirmers should iwaow to be true. If we under- 
stand by them, as we are apt to do, a lew nations 
only, such as were formed on chc llrst repeopling 
of €be world hy Noah, and his immediate descen- 
dants, they affirm what is still more improbable* 
In a word, this proposition stands in the direct 
contradiction to the other, which is pare of the 
same hypothesis ; for if the knowledge of the true 
God was con^Qiunicated by r'Cvel^tion, and pro- 
pagated by the first men who were witnesses of 

this revelation, according to the Mosaical account, 
the true God must have been universally known 
in the beginning, and from the beginning. This 
needs no proof, it is selfevident ; and they who 
will maiptaipy that the nations of the world were 

R 4 ignorant 
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igDoraut of the true God from the beginoiog, with 
any consistency, must give up Moses ; and in- 
stead of assuming such a revclaiioii, and a tradi« 
tioQ in consequence of it, they /must admit, that 
all men were ignorant of the true God, till some 
of them discovered this great truth by philosophi- 
cal observation and meditation^ and communi- 
cated it to others, as it is said tliat Abraham did. 

They may suppose, as much as they pleaset 
Uuit the tradition was worn out, and the know* 
. ledge lost intirely, in less time than would have 
been sufficient to destroy the memory of the 
most trifling events, and the least important 
opinions ; even this will not save their bypo- 
tbesis* On the supposition of such a revelation, 
and of such a tradition, it would be siill ab- 
surd to assert, that all the nations of the world 
were ignorant of the true God from the be<rin- 
ning ; as it would be hard, on the supposition, 
that this knowledge was ever intirely lost among 
men, to account for the belief of one Supreme 
Being, which prevailed in the esoterical, or secret 
doctrines of philosophers, while their exoterical, 
or publick doctrines, were favourable to poly- 
theism. All this, a general ignorance, and ^par- 
ticular knowledge, can be accounted for no other 
way than by admitting, not only, that the know- 
led^ of one Supreme Beingis to be acquired by 
reason, without the necessity of any revelation, 
or of any miracles to nupose it, and that it has 
bfea so acquired in the improved, though not in 
the original state qf munkind ; but also, that it 

may 
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my he, and has been estabiiabed io . general and 

national belief, at certain times, and under the 
influence of favourable conjunctures^ among se* 
veral ancient nations. Tbe authority of revda* 
tiou, if God revealed himself to men in any other . 
manner than by his worl^Si being conveyed down 
by tradition, and this tradition being spent in a 
long tract of time, and by tbe various accidents 
which happened according to the course of fao« 
man atTairs, nothing would remain to keep up, or 
to renew, tias belief iu the imuds of men. Bat 
the authority of rea&on ceasing lo be exjerted, or 
ceasing to prevail, reason would siill reuiain, and 
be at hand tO' renew this belief, and propa^te it 
again in a more happy season. Revelation de« 
scends like a torrent, and bears down ail before 
it, while the tradition of it is fresh and strong. 
But this force diminishes gradually ; the stream 
grows feeble, and ceases at lasl.to run, by a ne« 
cessity arising from tbe nature of things. The 
stream, whereof reason is the source, may i>e 
obstructed in it's course. It may creep, scarce 
perceived, in tbe same channels, or it may dis« 
appear intirely ; but when it rolls no longer on 
the surface, it runs under ground, and is ever 

icady lo break out anew. 

Our piiysical and uK)ral systems are earned 
round in one perpetual revolution, from genera* 
tion to corruption^ and from corruption to gene* 
ration ; from, ignorance to knowledge, and from 
knowledge to ignorance ; from barbarity to civi- 
lity, and from civility to barbarity* Arts and 

1 sciences 
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sciences grow up, flourisb, decay, die, and return 

again under tlie same, or other forms, after pe- 
riods which appear long to us, however short 
they may be, compared with the immense dura- 
tiou of the s) stems of created being. These pe- 
riods are &o disproportionate to all human means 
of preserving the memory of things, that, when 
the same things return, we take frequently, for a 
new discovery, the revival of an art or science 
long before known. It is much the same with 
opinions, and even with many demonstrated prin-> 
eiples of knowledge. The most absurd of the 
former come into publick vogue, as well as the 
most evident of tiie latter ; and the latter go out 
of it again, as well as the former. Let ns descend 
into some particulars, that may serve to illustrate 
what is here said. 

When we look into the history of the Greeks 
and Romans, how ignorant do these people ap« 
pear to have been in the art of navigation ? In 
what cockboats was the fate of the war decided 
at baiamis ? What idea must we have even of 
the Carthaginian fleets, when we see them van- 
quished by a people whose skill had gone, till the 
first Punick war, little farther than hollowing 
trees into mishapen and uuu icldy Ccinoes* r How 
slow was the progress of this art afterward ? 
Confined to the Mediterranean, and attempting 
little and seldom the Ocean, obliged, in both, to 
cling to the shore f, the stoutest of their ships of 

♦ 
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ivar woLilcI have foundered where a Deal vaui 
rides securely. Shall we conclude now, Iroia 
these representations^ that they show us the be- 
ginning of navigation ? No. Wc sec in them 
the decay of the art To inquire critically into 
the voyages of Bacchus, of Hercules, of Jasoti ; 
to fix the times when these heroes tiouiished, or • 
when Mioos held the dominion of the sea, would 
be impertinent industry. It is enough to know, 
that though the Greeks were frightened at the 
flux and reflux of the sea, that new and astonish*- 
ing phaenonieiioii to tins knuwiiiiz [)cople, even at 
the time of Alexander's expedition, the Indian 
ocean, rough as it is, had been explored long 
before by merchants who sailed from the coast of 
Arabia and Egypt. If Hercules erected his co- 
lumns ^t the mouth of the Streights, the Phoeni- 
cians passed beyond them. Tliey visited the 
coasts of Portugal, the Fortunate Islands, or tht 
Canaries, aad even the utmost Thnle ; perhaps 
the other hemisphere, and the islands, at least, 
which Columbus had the botiour of discovering 
some thousands of years afterward. The ships 
of Midacritus, or Melcartus, traversed the Bay of 
Biscay, and brought lead or tin " ex Cassiteride 
** insuld," probably from Cornwall. Tiiis we ieara 
from obscure tradition, and what do we see in the 
clearer light of history bui tlic restoraiiou of this 
very art ? We have spoke of an art. Let us 
speak now of a science. 

Astronomy had made a low figure among the 
fxreefa for spme time before Hipparchus, who 

lived 
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lived about the time of the nxtb or seventh of 

the Ptolemys ; and thoLi;^h we hear much of the 
lame oi Ttiales, of Pythagoras, and Eu^oxus, yet 
■stronotny and astroU^gy, which we distine^nish 
very properly, were in those days couibundcd 
together. Men were much more attentive to 
discover the Imaginary influences of the stars, 
than to observe their real motions j and ihe ho- 
nours done to Berosus by the Athenians^ for his 

divine predictions, show us in what manner, and 
to wiiHt purposes, this science was cultivated a 
little before liipparcfaus, that is, in the time of 
Alexander. Hippaichus invented matiieuiatical 
instruments for observing the celestial pb»nome- 
nat and observed, it is said, very accurately. 
Ptolemy, anotiier astionomer^ came after him, 
and tlK>ugh made some pretenuons to astro- 
losry, as others had done, yet he was an astrono- 
mer in thC' proper sense. Ue improved on the 
improvements of Hipparchus, and the system 
which bears his name was universally received. 
It continued to be so till Copernicus arose ; but 
if we conclude from hence, that we see the whole 
rise and progress of astronomy, or that Coper- 
nicus was. the author of a new system, we shall be 
much deceived. Wc see astronoaiy in it's de caved 
and corrupt state, and wc see it recover irom 
thence, and -return back to it's true principles. 
The beginnings of it, auiuug the Egypuaus and 
the Chaldeans, if in truth it did begin among 
them, the progress they made, and the degree of 
perfection to which they carried it, are unknown 

to 
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to US. But beside several probable res sons, 

which detenaine us to ibiuk ihat they carried it 
very far^ we know certatnly« that the true solar; ^ 
system, M'hich Copernicus iliscovered about two 
hundred years o^o, was taught in the Pytbaf(orean 
schools about two thousand years ago, aod was \ 
by consequence that ol the schools of Egypt and 
^bylonia. 

To speak now of opinions, and of the self- 
evident, or denionstraied principles of real know- 
ledge: the former fluctuate pern^tnally. When 
one of them alone can be true, a thousand tiiat 
stand in direct opposition to one anotlier are 
entertained. While they last they are unsteady ; 
time and experience explode theui often; and 
when they return into use again, they are setdom 
exactly the same. The latter are fixed and uni- 
form; time and experience conUrm them ; they 
cannot be explrnled, they may be unknown, or 
they may be forgot; bu^ wljcncver they arc per- 
ceived by the mind, far from degenerating into 
opinions, they are perceived by evei^ mind alike.- 
Tiius, 1 thmk, we are to understand that axiotn 
of the stoician, Baibus, opinionum commenta 
"deletdies, naturae judicia confirms t/* It may 
be, it has been said, that the latter part of this 
axiom is often contradicted by experience, and 
that false di^moristiaiioiis have taken often the 
place of true, as opinions merely probable, nay, 
improbaMe, have passed among whole nations for 
the most demonstrated truths. But I suspect that , 

this has beeti the case in appearance rather tha a 

in 

« 
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in reality, or that the exceptions are too few M ^ 
iovalidate the general rule. Truths^ that may be 
eallod properly the Judgments of nature, because 
they are conformable to the nature of thiugp, and 

have been deduced froui liiLnce by a process of 
readooingy in every step of which the mifid ha» 
ImuI intuitive knowledge, cannot be removed ; they 
must be confirmed by time, the nature. pf things^ 
and the reason of men continuing the same, fiut 
these very truths may be so disguised by opinions 
which are thought to be compatible with theuiy 
which mtiffle them up, and which c|ing to'them^ 
though they be parts of liieiii no more than 
clothes are parts of body, that tiie same prin- 
ciple of real knowledge professed by. different 
people, or at different times, appears to be a 
different principle. If Diagoras» or Theodorui^i 
or Vaniui, or any other particular atheist, for a 
commuQiiy of atheists never existed out of Mr* 
Bayle*s head, had been asked, whether it is not 
the interest of every liidividual to submit to 
government, and to promote the good of socie^; 
or if any theist had been asked, whether this be 
not the duty, as well as the interest of every 
individual, they would all have answered in the 
affinr»ativc, and have assented to these llrst prin- 
ciples of [)ublick and private morality. Notwith" 
standing this, what a variety of opinions has there 
not been about this interest and this duty? They 
have been so various, as well as the practice of 
men consequent from them, that whoever con- 
siders his own, or past ages, may be tempted to 

thinks 
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tbitik, ftat in some countries the obli[];ation of 

subuiiuiug to government is esteemed uncoo- 
tlitional and iUimited ; and, in olhera^ no obliga-. 
tion at all ; or tbat^ as be sets no country wherein 
the cominoa duties of society are enough ob- 
served, so there are others wherein every, man 
deems himself an individual, independent by na- 
ture and disavows any such duty. Supfjtose now, 
that in one of these oonnlries liberty be esta^ 
blishcd on a system of law equally distant from 
tyranny and from licentiousness. Suppose, thtrt 
in another such a reformation of manners be 
wrought, no matter by what means, tlmt the 
duties of morality are practised in it universally, 
and with the utmost exactness, shall wc conclude 
from these examples, that in the former case the 
principles of publick, and in the letter those of 
private morality, were never known, or liad been 
lost, and were then demonstrated anew ? Shall 
we not rather conclude, according to the truth of 
things, that these principles have been always 
known, and that the new establishment, and the 
new reformation, do nothing more than strip them 
of the false opinions, which were so complicated 
with them^ that men derived their institutions 
and notions, not from the sure judgments of 
nature, but from the false comments of opi- 
nion* ? 

* N.B. There is a passage ii^ Poly bias worth being tarned 
to on this occasion. It is in the thirteenth book. He observe 
there how truth is disguised or concealed by the false opinioas 

of men ; bur he insisits, that these last for a lime only, aofl that 
{ruib prevails always. 

Thus, 
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Tbos^ ^gaio* the exwieace of one Supreme 

self-existent, and ail perfect Being, the first intel- 
ligent cause of all tiiings> was acknowledged, as 
we discern more oi* lew clearly by almost all our 
ancient traditions, in thoi^e nations who had any 
pretence to be esteemed ciYiiised, and inott dt« 
rectly and explicitly in thoee that were the most 
enlightened by knowledge. But yet this bright 
and luminous truth, this judgment of nature, 
was clouded by such a uiuUiiude of superstitious 
notions, that it appeared dubiously, and that 
something which seemed repugnant to it might 
have been objected to every nation who professed 
it in their outward, or even in their secret doc* 
trine. An orthodox Ismelite was scandalised, 
no doubt, when he beheld among his heathen 
neighbours their deceased kings and heroes 
erected into divinities, and adored as such. But 
we may assure ourselves, that an inhabitant of 
/Thebes, in Egypt, who acfknowledged no god'but 
I the unborn eternal Kneph, or even a pulytlieist, 
I who^ woi^hipping many gods, that is, inferior 
' divinities, acknowledged siill one Supreme Bein^ 
! the monarch of sods and men, was not less scan- 
i dalised when he saw this Being, of whom he had 
• the subliiucst conceptions that the mind of man 

(can frame, degraded into the rank of a local 
tutelary divinity, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of one family, and one 
Illation, of a family who had strolled into Egypt 
for bread, of a nation who liad been long slaves 
in that cuuntrv. In vain would the learned 

priests 
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frieste of tU sidbBs have explained their syoiboli'- 

cal rites, and mystick doctrines. The Israelite * 
would have remained cooviocedi ibat the coe 
true God was unknown ta the heathen ; and the 
heathen, that he was unknown to the IsraeUie* 
It fined with this principle of knowledge, as Plu- 

tarch observes In one of his miscellaiicous tracts, 
in the juaooer tim it fares with the virtues. The 
prudence of Ulysses appeared diflerent from that 
of Nestor, and the justice of Cato from that of 
Ag)&silaus. The same principle of knowiedgr^ 
derived from the same use of reason, took vamus 
appearances firom the various opinions that were 
complicfited with it in the minds of men, much as 

the same virtue look a different hue, according 
to the different tempers, characters, and cir- 
cumstances of those who professed and praptised 
it 

This seeoas to have been the state of things 
tili the coming of Christ* Whether the know* 
ledge and the worship of the ofte true God were 
. .taught by revelatiooi or by reasoa, that which js 
affirmed. concerning them cannot be true. In the 
hrst case, they must have been known from thd 
beginning by all the people of the Earth, aod (ong 

before the Israelites gre^ up to be u nation. In 
the second case> the man who should assert, ti^tt 
Abraham, or any other of the patriarchs^ was 
alone able to make these discoveries by dint of 
reason, and philosophical reflection, would not 
deserve u serious answer. Nay, further, if we go 
upon the first supposition, that of revelation, if 
Vol. VI. S we 
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vre take the words of some divines, that this 

belief and worship could be cominunicated no 
other way to mankiad» and that this sacred depo* 
site was trusted to a people chosen to preserve it 
till the coming of the Messiah, this as^tumptioa 
will appear as little conformable to the reason of 
things, as several others are which the same men 
advance to be parts of the divine oeconomy, and 
for which they appeal to the reason of mankind. 
Reason will pronounce, that no people was less 
. fit than the Israelites to be chosen for this great 
trust, on every account. They broke the trust 
continually ; and the uiiracies that were wrought 
to preserve it, notwithstanding their apostades^ 

would }jave preserved it, at least as well, all over 
the world. Besides^ the rcveialions made to them 
were shut up in a little comer of the world, 
" among a people, by that very law which they 
received with it, excluded from a commerce 
** and communication with the rest of mankind," 
as Mr. Locke* Observes very truly. A people so 
little known, and contemned, and thought vilely 
6f by those nations that did know them, were 
therefore very " unfit, and unable to propa^te 
the doctrine of one God in the worlds" 
But wherefore, tlitn, was this deposite made to 
them ? It was of no use to other nations before 
the coming of Christ, nor served to prepare them 
for the reception of his Gospel; and after his 
coming, it was in this great respect of little 11^9 

* llcas. of Chii^. 
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ii'of any, to the Jews iliemselves. They believed 
UQiversaUy one God| but they were not uDiyer«« 
sally disposed to believe in bis Soil Monotheism 
might indispose them to tlie Gospel, as well as 
their attachment to the law of Moses, The ex* 
pectation of the Messiah did not clash with 
monothcisiiL But they might imagine, that the 
belief of God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
did so very manifestly ; the trinity not having been 
early reconciled to the unity of God. Other 
nations seemed to be better prepared by philoso" 
phy, by that of Plato in particular, and by the 
polythebtical notions of divine natures, some in 
the godhead, and some out of it, for the recep* 
tion of the Gospel, or of the theology which the 
preachers of the Gospel taught Accordingly we 
• find, that when Christ came, and threw down the 
wall of partition, if he did throw it down, and not 
St, Paul, the miracles wrought to propagate 

Cliriatianity had greater effect out of Judea ihuii 
in it. On tlie whole matter, it is impossible to 
conceive, on grounds of human reason, to what 
purpose a divine oeconomy, relative to the coming 
of Christ, should have confined the knowledge of 
the true God to the Jews, and have lelft the rest 
of mankind without God in the world. On tiie 
other side, if men dicovered the Creator of all 
things by their observations and their reasonings, 
things must have passed much as the memorials 
of ancient times give us grounds to believe that 
they did pass. The knowledge of the true God 
must have b^ea uncertainly propa^ted, and un« 

» a certainly . 
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certainly maintained ; it must have been never 
lost, bu4 always liable io be darkened by too 
much ignorance and siopidity in some, and too 
much itnagmary knowledge, and the endless re- 
finements of opinion in others. 

That our Saviour found the whole world in a 
Slate of enour concerning ibis first principle of 
nataral religion, though not of absolute darkness, 
is allowed ; and that the spreading of Chribiianity 
has ' contributed to destroy polytheism and ido^ 
latry is true. But tliat, which Mr. Locke ad* 
vances to have been tlic consequence of this great 
event, i^ not true. It is not true, that God has 
been made known to the world by this revclatfow, 
^ilh such evidence and energy, that polytheism 
and idolatry have been no where able to with- 
stand it. On the contrary, orthodox theism has 
not prevailed io^some countries where it has been 
taught. In -others, Christianity has been esta^* 
blished on the ruins of polytheism and idolatry, 
and has been rooted up again in it's turn. Reve- 
lation has had no better success than reason. 
Neither has been able to preserve the purity of 
the doctrines they taught, nor a uniformity, in the 
practice they prcbCiibcd. Nay, Mahometanism, 
a religion insiituieil by an ilrabian free-booter, 
who imposed himself for a prophet of Ged, and 
composed that ex'iravagant rhapsody of supersti- 
tion and enthusiasm, the Koran, lias been further 
propagated than Christianity, and that not by 
the sword alone, no more than Christianity. 
Mahometi end the first caliphs^ established thmr 

religion 
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x^Mgioa by the. success and teuour of their arms;. 
hut mmse tbat tima it has been, extended by spirit* 

tual con(|iiCbls, Liutl not only iLc coiiqucicd, buj. 
tb^ conquerors, ior such ihe Tucks wet^^ have. 
Wlbraced it Christ, hx% apostles, and ibe first 
preachers pf Cbristiauiiy, t^^tubh^hed this reli^jQ^ 
\fy their miraclea, and by their su&rings. But 
siBce that time it has been propagated and pro- 
served by violence as great, a^t kast, as that, 
which the Saracens employed to establish the: 

other. But, however, and hy what means soever, / j 
these religions have been extended, that of Ma- } 
homet has taught the unity of God in terms so ^ 
clear, and so precise, as to leave no room for any - 
opinions that may be so much as strained into | 
polytheism; and has so eiTectually banished all 
kinds of iojages, that the most gross and supersti- 
tious of the vulgar cannot bav€ the least occasion, 
of sliding into idolatry. 

Christ found the world in darkness and errour;;^ 
if he was to come again, would be not find it inC 
the same slate? Would he find even the religion"*^ 
he came to establish, either practised, or even/ 
taught in it's genuine purity ? Would he not fiiidi 
the decalogue shortened, ,and the creed length-- - 
ened> by some Christians ? Would be not tind 
the creed shortened by others, who left the deca* 
logue of the same si^ie, even by Mr. J-ocke him- 
self? Christianity has (leen, from the institution 
of it, in a perpetual flux, not relatively to certain 
opinions alone, tb^t may be deemed indiflerent, 
or not quite essential; bi|t relatively to funda- 

s 3 .menial 
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mental articlesi on which the whole system leans. 
Let me produce one instanCei which will illus* 
trate and confirm what has been said atrainst 
those who take;so much pauis to make us believe^ 
that polytheism and idolatry prevailed among the 
nations of the world from the beginning. Arian- 
ism* had very nearly prevailed in the Christian 
church. It was all that intrigue could do to 
check, and all that wars and persecutions, where- 
in millions perished, could do to extirpate this 
heresy. Let us suppose now, that these salutary 
methods had proved ineiiectual, and that the 
orthodox faith was at this time creeping about in 
corners, as the Arian faith actually is, and was 
preserved only by a few rational and thinking 
men, who were fain, in their outward profession 
and worship, to go with the h6rd, and to keep to 
the religion established by law ; I ask, would it 
be fair to conclude, that the orthodox faith had 
never been the faith of the Christian church, and 
that this abominable heresy had been established 
from the beginning ? It would not be so most 
certamly. To recapitulate, therefore, and to 
conclude ; I think it plain, that the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God must have been 
the religion of mankind for a long time^ if the 
Mosaical history be authentick, and was not, 
therefore, confined from the beginning to the 
family of Shem, nor to the Israelites, who pre- 
tended to be of it. I think it plain, that the 
assumed coufinemeut of this orthodox faith and 
trorship could answer no imaginable design of a 

divuie. 
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divine oeconomy, preparatory to the comiog of 
iCfarist; aince the Jews, who h^d it, were not 

better prepared than the Gentiles, who are said 
not to have bad it, to receive and embrace the 
Gospel; asd since tbis doctrine was prppa- 
gated Diuch more by heathen philosophers than 
by Jewish doctors. I think it jplain, that if we 
suppose the unity of God to have been discovered 
by reason, and to have been propagated by hu- 
inan authority merely, the belief of it must have 
^one through all the vicissitudes, and have Lccii 
e&p.osed to all the corruptions, that appear to 
bave attended it. 1 add, that we have the less 
reason to be surprised at this, or to doubt of it, 
since we see that very ikith, which God himself 
came on Earth to publish, which was confirmed 
hy miracles, and recorded by divine inspiration, 
^abject to the same vicissitudes^ and the same 
corruptions, 
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SECTiOM 1. 

AL L men are apt to have a higli conceit of 
their own understandings, and to be tena- 
cious of the opinions they profess ; and yet almost 
all men are guided by the understandings of 
Dthers, not by their own, and may be said more 
truly to adopt, than to beget, their opinions. 
Nurses, parents^ pedagogues, and after them all, 
that universal psedagogue custom, fill the mind 
with notions that it had no share in framings 
which it receives as passively, as it receives the 
impressions of outward objects, and which, left; to 
itself, it would never have framed perhaps, or 
would have examined afterward. Thus prejti*' 
dices are establislicd by education, and habit:i by 
jcustom*. We are taught to think what others 
think, not how to think for ourselves ; and while 
the memory is loaded, the understanding remains 
unexercised, or exercised in such trammels as 
constrain it s motion^, and direct it's pace, till 
thai which was artificial becomes in some sort 
natural, and the mind can go no other. 

Wrong notions, and false principles, begot in 
tfaisinanner by authority, may be called, properly 

enough, 
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€fiougfa» the bastards of tbe mind ; and yet they 

arc nursed and preserved by it a^ if they were tbe 
legitimate issue ; nay, they are even deemed to 
be so by tbe mind itself. The mind grows fond 
of them accordingly, and this mistaken applica- 
tion of self-love makes men zealous to defend 
and propagate them by the salne kind of autho- 
rity, and by every other sort of imposition. Thus 
they are perpetuatedi and as they contract the 
rust of antiquity, they grow to be more respectei. 
The fact, that wasjjkliveped at lirst pn verj^ sus- 
picious testimony^ l^pmes indisputable ; and the 
opinion, that was scarce probiematical, becomes a 
demonstrated proposition. Nor is this at all, 
wonderful. We look at original, through inter* 
mediate authority, Lind it appears greater and 
letter tbau it is really, just as objects of sigjit acCf 
sometimes magnified fay a hazy n^edium. Mes^ 
who would have been deemed ignorant, or mad,, 
or knavish, if thejr had been our contempora- 
ries, are reverenced as prodigies of leanung, of 
wisdom, and of virtue, because they lived many- 
centuries ago. When their writings came down 
to posterity, posterity might judge, indeed, of 
their characters on better ground* than report 
and tradition; but the same authority, which 
showed them in a half light, screeos them in a 
full one. Paraphrased and commentaries accom'< 
pany their writings* Their mistakes are excused, 
their contradictions are seemingly reconciled, their. 
alAurdities are varnished over, their puerilities are 
reprcbenled as markb of a mubl auuuule siaipli-^ 

city, 
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city, tKUr entbttsiastical mnts as the language of 

the most sublime genius, or even of iiispirailoii ; 
and as ibis is frequently done with much '^Ufui 
plausibility, so il is always aided the strong 
prepossessions that have been created in their 
favour. The first tradiUoDal <afitbomifis tbal 

handed down fiintastick science, and erron(^ou^ 
opinions, migiit be no better than the ohginfd 
auth^ties that imposed them: but they weft 
sullicient for the lime ; and when errour had 
enoe taken poot deeply in the minds of mei^ 
%ough knowledge increased, and reason was 
better cultivated, yet they served principally to ~ 
defend and embellish it. Truths, Umt have, beea 
discovered in the most enlightened a^cs and 
countriesi have been, by such means as these, so 
blended with the erroars of the darkest, that this 
whole mass of learning, which we hoast of at this 
hour, must be separated and sifted at great ex- , 
pense, like the ore of a poor mine ; and like that 
toO; will hardly pay the costs. 
. It may "sound oddly, but it is true in mai^ 
cases, to say, that if men bad learned less, their 
way to knowledge would be shorter and easier. 
It is, indeed, shorter and easier to proceed from 
ignorance to knowledge, than from en our. They . 
who are in tlie last, must unlearn before they can 
learn to any good purpose ; and the ^ first part in 
this double task is not, in many respects, the 
least difficult, for which reason it is seldom 
undertaken. The vulgar, under which denomi- 
nation we must rank,- on this occakioo, almost all 

the 
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the SODS of Adam, content themselv^f to be 

guided by vulgar opinions. They know little, 
und believe much* They examine and judge for 
themselves in the common affairs of life some* 
times, and not always even in these ; but xhe 
greatest and the noblest objects of the humau 
mind are very transiently, at best, the object of 
theirs. Oa ail these, they resign themselves to ^ 
tiie authority that prevails among the men with 
whom they live. tSome of them want the means^ 
ail of them want the wiil^ to do more ; and as 
absurd as this may appear in speculation, it is 
best, perhaps, upon the whole, the human nature 
and the nature of governhient cooaidered, that it 
should be as it is. 

• Scholars and philosophers will dcioaud to be 
excepted out of the vulgar, in this sense ; but 
they have not a just claim to be so excepted 
They profess to seek truth without any other 
regard ; and yet the task of unlearning eri'our is 
too licu (1 for them. They set out in this search 
with the same prejudices, and the same habits 
that they who neglect it have, and they lean on 
authority in more cases than the others. If they 
improve and employ their reason more, it is only 
to degrade her the more ; for they employ her 
always in subordination to another guide, and 
ilever trust themselves wholly to her conduct 
even when authority cannot have the appearance 
of .authority without her approbation. The task 
of unlearning errour, and laying authority^aside 
4n the i»€arch of truth, is not jQnly.hard in itself 
, . but 
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but it becomes harder still by two coiwiderationsi 
as it in^plies a self-denial of vanity, and of ambi* 
tion. Scholars are ostentatious of their learning, 
and though he who has read much will not arrive 
at truth so soon, nor so surely, as he who hm 
thought mnch, yet will he make a greater glar^' 
and draw more adiuiiation to himself. The 
man who accumulates authorities of philoso* 
phers, of &thers, and of councils, to establish 
an opinion that must be founded in reason, and 
be agreeable to the commop sense of mankind 
or be founded in nothing, is not unlike tha 
chiid who chooses a crown in several pieces of 
brass, rather than a guinea in one piece of 

gold. Thus, again, we must not imagine, that we 
behold an example of modesty and moderation, 
when we see a whole sect of philosophers submit 
to the authority of one, as the Pagans, Ciiristians, 
and Mahometans did in their turns, and for many 
ages, to that of A ristotle ; while they dared to 
reason in no other form, nor ou any other prin- 
ciples, than those which he had prescribedt It is, 
in truth, an example of rank ambition. Such 
men, like the slaves who domineer in absolute 
monarchies, intend, by their submission to a SU"* 
preriic tyrant, to acquire the meaiii of exercising 
tyranny in their turns. 

There are innumerable cases in common life, 
and many in arts and sciences, wherein we must 
content ourselves, according to the condition pf 
our nature, with probability, and rely on author* ' 
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ity for want of meads, or opporuioitics of knum'^ 
ledge. I rtiy on ibe authority of my cook, when 
•I eat my soup ; on the authority of my stpothe- 
%iry, when I take a dose of rhubarb ; on that of 

^Graham, when I buy my watch ; and on that of 
Imc Newton, when I believe in the doclrine 
of gravitation ; because I am neither cook, apo- 
^thecary, watchmaker, nor mathematician. But I 
am a rational creature, .and am tberefore obliged 
to judge for myself in all those cases w here reason 
alone is the judge ; the judge of the thing itself ^ 
'for even, in the others, reason is the judge of the 
authority. My parson might reproach me very 
juslly with the folly of goii^ through the joum^jr 
'of life without opening the eyes of my mind, and 
ea^ploying my intellectual sight. But my paxsoo 
grows impertinent when he would persuade me, 
'like those of your church, to remain in voluntary 
blindness; or like those of ours, to let him see for 
me« though my eyes are open, though my fieiculties 
of vi^Dion are at least as good as his, and though 
1 have all the same objects of sight before my 
eyes that he has before his. 

Resignation to authority will appear the more 
absurd, if we consider, that by it we run two 
risks instead of one. We may deceive ourselves, 
no doubt : but is the divine, is the philosopher, 
infallible ? We shall not mean to deceive our- 
selves, most certainly: but the divine, or the phi- 
losopher, may intend to deceive us. He may 
find his account in it, and deceit may be hia 
.trade* Had these men that superiority over 

othera 
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Others, which some of them have -assemed ; did 
the sublime objects of divine philosophy appear , 
to them, though they do not appear «o to m, in 

the cHulii^ence of an immediate and direct light, 
there would be some better reason than there is 
for a dependence on their aothority, at least m 
one respect. We might own their knowledge 
suiScient to establish this author!^, whatever we 
. thought of their cavidoar and sincerity. But God 
has dealed more equally with his human crea- 
tures. There is no snob superiority of some om 

others, Thev who exercise their reason, and im- 
prove their knowledge the most, are /dazzled and^ 
blinded whenever they attempt to look beyond 
the reflected light wherein it is given us to con- 
template the existence^ the nature the attributes, 
and the wilt of God relatively to man. Tbey who* 
pretend to face, like so many intellectual eagles/ 
the sun of eternal wisdom, and to see in that 
abyss of splendour, are so truly metaphysical 
madmen, that he who attends to them, and relies 
on them, must be mad likewise* 

The more important any subject is, the more 
reason we have to be on our guard against the 
impositions and seductions of authority, and to 
judge in the best manner we can for ourselves. • - 
. The aU-wise God has disposed the universal order 
so, that every man is, by his nature, capable of 
acquiring a certain and sufficient knowledge* of 
those things which are the most important to him; 
while he is left to probabiHty and belief about 
otiiers ; and yet such are the contradictions which 

Vol. VI. T reconcile 
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and hearts of men, that even they who perceive 
tiie icoportaoce of tb^ isat>j6CU tod itra not d«U* 
vfie4 orar b]r ft fiupiM negled to autfaority, are 
however deterred by an unr^asooabJe luviidity 
frpi^ ibe uso of ibeir own judgmtm^ find are 
fd^termined, by aa affection ef theii* hiMb, in 
opposiiioo \0 coaimoi^ leose, ,to. deliver tbem- 
aelvsiB over, to tbe prevaknt attthoriiy, vhetever 

they be. Thus, they who invade the reason of 
manl^iid u iumpb» not ibeir own strength, but 
\pj the prejudiots of the imaded. Tfaeir sucoeat 
may be compared to that of a certain prince who 
SUuB^, it 10 paid, cats puid other aDimalay adored 
l>y the EgypMA^ to the iront of Us army when 
he iavaded that popple. A reverence for these 
phaa^s made tbe Egyptians lay down their 
jaruis, and become an csasy cooqaest. 

This timidity is the less excusable, because tbe 
4ivine Wisdom, aa I hinted ahoTO» baa been fdea* 
sed to manifest to us a rule of inquiry and judg"* 
ment in matters of diyine pfaslosopby aocl natural 
xeligion, thai is sure, as far as it goes, and it goes 
most i^rtainiy a3 far a» tlie sauii^ Wisdom intended 
that oijir inqniries and judgmtnts ahouU proceed.- 
It serves at once both to direct and limit them. 
Cod has shown theae great pbjecla. to |i» in a tight 
fefleeled from b«» worJka, and proportiotted iq oar 
nature. He has shown them in no other, in the 
. ordinary course (tf bis prDaideoee. Tbe way, 
tberefore, to aw»d fantastica], and to attain mm 
^ of reai ippwkdgp conctmipg ^eoi^ is to 
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iipply ourselves to a careful observation of the 
)>bfeiiotheM -of mMre, irorpore&l and inteUectiial, 
as nature is commonly distinguished. The true 
/ouadations oi' natural tbeolo^ uust be laid ia 
natural philosophy. So tfaey imm beta laid, im 
part at least, by aucient and modet*n theists, and 
by the latter espectaUy, since the wonderful dis- 
coveries ihat have been made by the iniprovement 
of experimental philosophy i discoveries that might 
fiend the wisest uaen of anttqiihy, sacred and pro- 
fane, could Lbcy arise from the deed with all their 
wisdom and all their learning about ^them, once 
iiidre to school, ' , ' " ! ' ' 

The foundations* of theism have been laid 
yf i^r^ bui they wanted, oo soUdiiy befotie these 

diseoveriesl 

• Tim note is atkl< l1 a great number of years after I had 
iRritta) wiiat is contained m tiie text letci ] cJ to, and after ra;^ 
opinions conoerniiig ihe Supreme Being, and tka proofs of liift 
onaSteey bad beea wtatblishiMl in my mittd ; became 1 have 
lately fouiKl, in the Hiatory ef cfac Ito^ Academy of Sdences 
at Berlin, lerihe Year 17^6, a 0i&aeftaiiQli written by a v«ry 
ingenious man, a very good philosoph*r, and one with whom 
I have been long acquainted, that i cannot approve, on many 
aocuunts. I^lis av<i\vcd deugn is, to deduce the proofs oi God's 
existence fcckm the g«ral, mil; any particalar l^vwo of nature, 
and to citdttce tiioaa of Motion eiui retft metaphyskaUy kolA 
the atSnfauteaof theSaffTcme lotelUgeMe* 

To make way for this proof, he rejects or endeavatm 
Weaken every other proof, on this pretence, that Ihe attempt 
to establish truth on Ikise reasonings is the greatest injury 
which can be done to it* I shall not take on nie to exanunc 
his hypothesis, how little soever I like the deduction of a 
(ihjBicM Jo|»etl^ait fiwm' meiapbysf^al |MinOit>Iet> instead of 

establishing 
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difcoverieeu These new prooft, nay, all the prooft 

be^'ond those which every ob&erviug mau is able 

tp 

Mtablishing general, abstracU or, if you pieaBe, metaphysical 
ftjuoms on particular experimenti and obBcrvatidn.' 

Mr. Maupertuis lays no weight on the famoot argument of 
Descartes, taken from the idea of an infinite, all -perfect Being, 

which lie supposes to be in tlic iiuiaan mmLi ; and Maupertuis 
is in the right. He says little on tlie assumed universal coii- 
scot of mankind to this gi*eat and fundamental truth, and he is 
not in the wrong. This consent is not such as it stands repre^ 
tented by many. It is general enough to show the proportiou 
^ which this truth beaxs to the universal reason of mankind, and 
I think it would prove no more, if it was still more generalf 
The actual existence ut such a Being cannot bfi fairly deduced 
from it. Ho will not insist, lie says, on the arguimnt which 
may be drawn from the intelligence wlieroof we are conscious, . 
to a first Intelligence, infinite and eternal, which is the original 
of all intelligence, and the first Cause of all Uiings ; and yet I 
apprehend, that be has given us none so good by the help of 
iiictaphysicks and niathematicks as this, which is plain aad 
obvious to the conct ption of ever)' rational crcuuirp. 

That some t heists have reasoned weakly from the phseno- 
meua of nature to the existence of God, is, 1 believe, true ; as 
lam sure it is true, that othe» would have made the docthno 
of final causes ridiculous, if any thing could make it so, by 
the cidiculous application of it on every unworthy and trifling 
occasion. But wc must not learn from hence to despise all 
those arguments, which ancient philosophers drew from the 
beauty, order, and disposition of the universe, on this smart 
conceit^ that they knew too little oi nature to have a right to 
admire it* 

He is not- satisfied, neither, with those which Newton, and 
much less with those which otlier naturalists have drawn from 

the same phsnotnena. If he cites those of Newton, it is only 

to show how weak liiuI iiicoiK Uisivc even these are. Ni-wtori 
thought, that thc uiufuru) moiiou of the planets proved itself - 

necessarily 
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to draw, even from an anphilosophicaj ifiew of 

Ibe system of nature^ are proofs '^ex abundantiu.'* 

. I honour 

necesearily to have been directed by choicei not by cbaocei 
and he shows the great probability of this doctrine, fint then 

he thmks there remains probability enough on the olhcr side, 
to hiiidcT US from saying, that tliis uniformity must have been 
necessarily the effect of choice, tliougli it should be granted, 
agreeably to Newton's system, that all the ccie&tial bodies, 
being drawn towards the sun^^ move in a vacuum* Oathc 
other hand he advances, that the force of Newton's argument, 
being founded alone on the impossibility of assigning a phy- 
sical cause of this uniformity in his hypotbesis, it will have no 
force with other philosophers. The uniformity of ikcsc mo- 
tions will not appear inexplicable to those who admit a fluid 
matter, in which the planets are hurried round, or by which 
their motion is moderated. On this foot we are not reduced 
to the alternative of supposing either chance, of choice, and 
such a uniformity of motion will prove the existence of God 
no more, than any other motion impressed on matter* Thb 
I^laupertuis says. But till the piiy^ical cause of the uniform 
motion of the planets has been explained intelligibly by the 
hypothesis of a fluid, we must remain where we were, and have 
V recourse in one case, as well as in the other, to choice or 
chance. 

This philosopher thinks, that the argument, drawn by New« 
ton from the formation of animals, has no more strength than 

the former, lie usks, whether, if tlie unifornuty uf some be 
a proof on one side, the infinite variety of others will not be a 
proof on the other side i Now surely these proofs arc so far 
from being contradictory, that they coincide. The cag^e, the 
iy, the stag, the snail, the whale, and the oyster, are very 
difcrent animals, no doubt; and the immense variety of the 
different species of animals appropriated to different elements 
and purposes, diiiplays the nia^jnificence of the animal world, 
and the infinite power of it's Author, as the uniformity of all 
those of the same species shows the design and wisdom of that 

T 3 Being 
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Being who created them, and itppropriated tbem to the saiiie 

•Ivmcnts, and to the same puqjoscs. When we compare an' 
eagle to a fly, we find a proof of one. When we compare 
an eai»le to an eagle, we find a proof of the other. In short, the 
objection is founded in cavil^ not in argument. 

Blr. Maapertafo proceeds and admits, but admilf as if jf 
were for arganent^ sake alone, that the propoitioB of the 
dHferrnt pans and organs of animals tb their wants carries a 
more fsolid appearance ; and he judges, that they reason very 
ill, WHO as c rt, that the uses, to which these parts and organs 
arc applied, were not the final causes of them, but that they 
an* so applied, because the animal is so made. Chance g^ve 
eyes and ears, and since we have thero, we make use of them 
tb see and Kear. He thinks, however, it may be said, that, 
chance having produced an immen^ number of individuals, 
those of them, whose pnrts and organs were proportioned to 
riieir wants, have subsisted, while tliose who wanted this pro- 
portion have perished and disappeared. Those who had no 
mouth, for instance, could not eat, and live; those who 
wanted the organs of generation could not perpetuate, their 
species: and thus from the present state of things thoists draw 
an argument, which will app( ar fallacious, when it is applied 
to the possible original of things. 

'To ridicule the proofs of this kind, he a^ks u liule too tn* 
umphantly, what it signifies to discover appearances of order 
and proportion, if after this discovery wc are stopped in our 
reasoning by some untoward conclusion ? He instances in the 
serpent, who can neither walk nor fiy, and yet saves himself 
from the pursuit of other animals by the flexibility of his 
body, which enables him to crawl away fasic: lhan many of 
theiu can follow hini. The cold of the winter would chill 
him to death, if the form of his body, and the slippery smooth- 
ness of his skin, did not enable him, likewise, to creep through 
holes that hide him under the ground. This is the discovery.' 

The untoward conclusion follows, and he asks, to what pur- 
pose 
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by these diecomriefl^ from the pbuKNoeoa ap lo 

the Author of nature, iastnd of amtiaiiig the 

pose does all this serve ? Why truly to iK>n« but the preserva* 
tioa of an ftuiinal» whose 6ite is safiicient to kfll a inan« 
Thus tile philosopher etf^Teavoun to destroy one proof olT God's 
existence, by begging the same question as the divine begs, 
when he would prove, that God is uojost, because there is 
, either phyacal or mar;tl evil in the world ; thatiS| bjf aiismiuiig 
man to be the iinal cause of the creation. 

The great and respectable persons, such .as father Mde- 
branche, whose authority Maupertuis. cites a^inst Hie ord«r 
observed in the constiuctton of the universe, and who were 
at a loss to comprehend how it could be the work of u, Beiug 
infiaitcly wise and powerful, build their objections on the 
same assumption, and ran, as he observes^ iiUo many absuni 
systems^ But I wave entering any farther here into the con- 
sideration of this assumption, and the use that is made of it, 
since I have takmoGcnalon to speak iuUy abuut it in another 
place. 

The ciuicii>m he makes on that expression, which closes the 
fubt of Mr. Pope's Ethick Epistles, ** \s liatever is, is right," 
cannot be maintained. The proposition is not advanced as 
an argument to prove the existence of God, nor aa a profession 
oiiaith, ''un actede foi*" Xpresuoe Ms* Pope nwanedit 
' as a reasonable consc^ience of what he supposed already 
proved, and that, when design and wisdom were so evidently 
iriiirked in all the works of God, which arc abjjects of humaa 
observation atul knowledge, it became his creatures to con- 
clude, that the same wisdom and desiga were employed in the 
whole, thoi|gh human observation and knowledge cano/ot 
reach to the whole s and therefore^ that he was justifiefl, sia 
he waa^ost certainly, in pronouncings that ** whatever ii^ 
is rights" To say,that this axiom tends toibbmit all Uiiogs to 
a fatal necrsbity, is not true, lo bay, that il esublishes sab- 
mission and resiguatjun to the divine Providence, iu opposi- 
tion to the pride and presi^mptiou ofphilfit;o|^her&an<i divines, 

.T4 , / j» 
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irorldf like maoy others, with metaphysical ab* 
stractioBS* But yet I tinnkf that we wanted 

neither a Boyle, nor a Ray, nor a Derham, nor a 
Newyntit to convince us of the selfexistence of 
an intelligent Being, ' the first Cause of all things ; 
and I am sure, that we are much to blame if we 
want a Bentley, or a Clarke, to put us in mind, 
for in truth they do no more, of the existence of 
such a iking. In short, natural theology rests 

on 

is truf. It ir a tnith wbich no man slicmld be asliamed to own, 
and which ef cry rational creature slionld be ashamed to con- 
tradict. 

Maupertiits hiinself admits enough to cjstablish this truth, 
vhen he admits, that intelligence and design are perceivable 
in a multitude of the phaenomena ; and yet he does not give 
up the point* It is enough^ he says^ to prove intelligence and 
design* To piore the wisdom of Oody we must penetrate'into 
the objects to which this intelligence and design were directed. 
Ability in the execution is suillcicnt. To show this wisdom, 
we must prove his motives to have been reasonable. To what 
purpose do wc admire that regularity with which all the 
planets move the same way, almost in the same planCf and 
in orbits nearly alike, if we do not see, that it is better that 
-they should move so than otherwise, that is, if we have not 
discovered the sufficient reason, that Leibnitz requires in all 
cases where things may be done more \\n}s than one ? A 
reasonable man may content himself, without this sufficient 
-reason, in many cases ; and Leibnitz blundered grievously 
when he pretended to have found it in some* I doubt Mau- 
*pertuis has not succeeded better, in dedudng the first and 
'tmiversal laws of nature from the attributes of an alhwise and 
all-powerful Being, in order to show, 'that since the laws, 
which are observed in the univtTse, are the very same which 
such attributes must have ptoduccd, such a Being must exist, 
*and be the author of ibes^ laws. Happily we have no want oi 
Hhia d^monstratioiH 
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on better foandttton than authority of any kind ; 

and the duties of imiui dl religion, and the sins 
agaiosi it, are held out to us by the oontlitutiott 
of our nature, and by daily experience, in cha- 
racters so visible that be wiio runs way read 
them. 

These revelations, for such they niay be properly 
caiied, are made to the reason ot mankind ; aod 
the same reason, thai collects them from the face 
oi nature, is able to propagate the knowledge of 
them^ and to find means of enforcing, as fiiras 
the general imperfection of our nature, and par- 
ticular contingent circumstances admit, a conduct 
suitable to them. But men have not been con* 
tented to do this. They have imagined, or they 
have found, in the fruilty of the human nature 
and the imperfection of the human state, an ap* 
parent necessity of going farther ; of adding 
art to nature, falsehood to truths and their own 
inventions for divine communication^. In order 
to make the imposition pass, they have set autho« 
rity in the place of reason. Tbe religion of 
nature, and ilierctbre uf the God of nature, is 
simple and plain ; it tells us nothing which our 
reason is unable to comprehend, and much less 
any thing wiiich is repugnant to it. Natural re- 
ligion and reason are always agreed, they are aU 
ivays the same, and the whole (Economy of God's 
dispensations to man is of a piece. But rehgionsj 
founded in the pretended revelations we speak of 
here, grow voluminous and mysterious, oppose 
belief to knowledge, and when they cannqi siai)d 
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a taeomble examimtioo, tscaj^from r^asocv 

by assuming, that they are above it. Many such 
leiigions have appeared m the wotkk We Clwit* 
tim reject them atl, not ooly because they catty 

most cvidciil marks of itu posture, but becaus6 
there can he do more than one true revelatJM>Df 
und that is ondookteAy the revdation we ac« 
knowledge; for choosing of wbich, however^ 
tfid for rejectiog the otberB^ we must confasy that 
we had do reason at all, or we must confess, that 
the truth of a revelation is an object of reason, 
and to be tvied by it. 

Religions, insULuted bv men who thousrbt them- 
selves inspired when they were only mad» or by 
ineti who were thought to be inspired wbea $bey 
were only cheats, rest on the mere authority of 
theiir founder^ maintaiised and ioipromi by bis 
disciples, and their Successors. Reason had no 
^hare in examining the original pretended revela* 
tion, nor has milch in examining the descent of the 
traditioa tliat preserves it. How could reason 
have any sliare in examining and controlling the 
ifst^ on which the last, and all the cdtteequeooes 
i^fan imposture depend, among men ignorant and 
credulous^ or who were prepared by superstitioii 
to believe revelation no tincommon event ? The 
enthusiast was not eaougii m iiis senses to reflect, 
Ibat in order to be assured be bad a revelatkui 
from Goii, it was nccc-sary he slionld have not' 
c^niy a lively inward sentiment of tl>e divine truths 
that be supposed revealed ta faioi, but also a clear 
and ilj^tiuct p^*ception of th^ tiiae and manner 
^ iu 
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in which this supernatural operation was per- 
formed* The impostor waa enough, in his seaee9 
lo kiuMPy • that Qo one was able to prove be had 
not the revelations he pretended to have ; lie- 
eaufie ao man n able any more to peroeiFe t&e 
perception&ef aaotfaer man's iBtncI, however oc« 
ea^sioned, than la see an outward object by tho 
eyen, av to hear a aound by the ears of another. 
Believers in men of both these characters were 
never waniiog ; and far from cxaanningy it be** 
caane a merit not taexamiae* 

lie said it, was foundation enough for an article 
of fieiitbin the Pythagorean retigion ; and the same 
proof waft safficient to establish the religion of Foe, 
vhat began in India, was propagated into China, 
and ^rtail in several sects atl over the East. Tba 
same observation may be made on other religions, 
that have been imposed by tiie force oi authority^ 
no iaaiter bow acquired, on ignorant anclsuper-* 
stitious people at first, and on those of more sense 
and knowted^i when the authority was grown 
too strong to be shaken^. ^ Bat Christianity waa 
not so imposed ; and nothing can he more plaii> 
than this, that God submitted the authority of his 
revelation at the time he gave it, and there fore 
at every later time much more, to tlie reason a£ 
the creatures to whom he gave it 

When we consider the great and glorious pm*- 
posea of this revdation, the manner in which/ 
and the person, even theSon ofOod himself, by 
wiiom^ it was made, and aU the stupendous mi- 
Hsdiis' jjtf tilt. Ileavees aocl on£artfa, that were 
; wrou^t ' 
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wrought to confirm it, we are ready 16 c6ndadr,f 

that such a revelation must have left reasOn no- 
thing to do> must have ibrced convictioa, aod 
bave taken away even the possibility of doubt. 
This cousequence seems so necessary, that if 
such events were stated hypotheiicaUy, the hypo* 
thesis would be rejecletf as defective and incon- 
sistent, unless they were supposed to have had 
their full effect ; and yet, in &ct, a universal sub* 
mission of all those, who were witnesses of the 
signs and wonders that accompanied the publica* 
tion of the Gospel, did not follow. The learned 
uaen among the Jews, the Scribes, the Pharisees, 
t)ie rulers of the people, were persecutors of 
Chrilstiaiiity, not converts to it ; and the vulgar^ 
as well as they, were so far from believing Jesus 
to be the Messiah their nation expected, or any 

divine person sent by God, that wlicn Pilate in- 
dined to save iiiin, instead of Barabbas, a noto- 
rious criminal, the whole crowd cried out, let 
" bis blood be on us and our childreil," and in* 
sisted, with a sort of mutinous zeal, on his^ea^** 
ecution. ' ' 

What are we to say now ? The Jew will insist, 
that the miracles might be such as they are re- 

ported lo liave been, but that, if tliey were such, 
th^y were wrought by tl>e powers of magick, like 
those of ApoUonius of Tbyana ; or by some secret 
charm, like that of the true pronunciation of the 
name that consisted of fpur letters, the famous 
tetragrammaton ; and that his ancestors had rea- 
son, therefpre^ to reject the. prop£» dra^yn from 

them, 
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them, iostead of betieviog, that the Ood of Tratli 
badsei his seal, as it were, to an imposture. TI.e 
infidel will ioaisti that aii Uicse miracles were 
equivocal at best, such as credulous superstitious 

persons and none else believed, such as were 
tVequently aud universally imposed by the first 
fathers of the Christian Church, and are so stiH 
by their successors, wherever ignorance oi super* 
stitioa abound, tie will apply to miracles^ wha^ 
Bessarion aaid tosaintd, and bid us judge of the 
aiKUj^t by the aaodern. Thus will these luea 
account for the little success which the Gospd 
had, on tlj(j fu st publication of it : little, I mean, 
when compared witii the authority of thePreacher^ 
whose diirihit^ was sufficiently^ manifested unde^ 
the disguise of humanity. 

SECT. II, 

But I asky what now will a good and rea<- 
sonable Christian say ? He will not allege, I 
thiuk» that the Jews were rejected, and the 

Gen tiles called in : since his two antaiionisis 
would be ready to answer, that he set the eHect 
in the place of the cause, and the cause of the 
effect, when he assumed, ihii the Jews refused 
to believe in tl|e miracles end Gospel of Christ, 
Vecause they were rejected, instead of assuming, 
that tliey were rejected because of their unbelief. 
Would be follow the exampb that has been set oil - 
other occasions ? Wpuld h« reasoi,! from Ids no* 

tionSp 
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iiMiC rwell d)r ill atistractecl, loif oidir, imd of the 

fitness and unfitness of thingg to tlie condiioi of 
GiMif cm^i this reasoning deoiODStratiop, and when 
lie feund tbe phttotmeBa stmd m *op|x)6iciott 
k| as ihey would do evidcnily in the present 
ceae, 3tnoe the uoiversality «f »ulMMfiSKNi to.tiie 
Son of Gtxl was mc paid^ wfakh ougbkiM bkift 
been f&idf according to all our ideas of ondcr nnd 
fitnesSt wouU b» have recourse to kwiliiuagU^ 
hypothesis to reconcile them ? If he took this 
lueihod, it would happen to him as it has happea« 
to 4liviiie8 very oten : he wouU Btrengtben the 
objection ot the infidel, and not be able to solv^ 
itaffierward* • . , ^ .s 

: Aft end Co. wHck the taaem are noKproporo* 
tioned can never be the end of Inhaite Wisdou^ 
seconded by lofipite Power* The means employed 
to establish and maintain the Gospel have not 
been sufficient to do independently of reason, 
and by the mere force of authority, from the 
first publication of it. The end and design, 
thereibix:, of Infinite Wisdom was not to subject 
human reasen, bow maeh soever it was in fact 
sobjected by the first converts, to a revelation 
reomed implicitly, even on the authority of the 
Son of God himself, and much less by any other. 
Beason was made so necessary to judge of this 
levelafiioo, . ei«n at the tame itwasgf^en, that if 
we suppose ourselves transported back to that- 
time, and mquking iato^ tiie trutii of this revela- 
tkiD on the very spot where it was made, we sbali 
find, that fiur firom i^cmg determined by auibo- 

rity 
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ritj in fiivMf of it, octr remm would ktafife had 
jQiicb to do in cooipariDg tl»e nirioiis and contra* 
Victory testifnonieSi and in balauciug tiie degrees 
of probBbility tha( resulted from theok Tbo 
contest between the first witnesses of Christian 
revelation, and the rest of tiie Jews who waoessed 
agaiMt il^ beeatne a party <:oDt0st, carried* on 
with great zeal on the persecuted side, and great 
cruelty on ibe otber. Tbey disputed not ooiy/ 
about the niraeles tbat had been vnrought, and 
were daily woriiing among them, e¥€n about tbat 
decisive omeluding miracle, the resunrecdon of 
Jesus, but about the interpretation oi their pro- 
phecies, whicb ^aretold the conung of the Messiab^ 
and about the ap{dicatioii of them to him. la 
such a confused state of things, on wiiose autho- 
rity could any honest inquirer have dfep^adedr II 
he had weighed, or if he had counted suflrageSf 
he would have been equally detennined against 
the truth ; and upon the whole he must have do* 
spaired of coming to a determination at all by 
aoy other way, than that of employing the utmost 
sagacity of his mind^ and judging for himset^ 
ULiit^ss it had pleased God to make him some par- 
licular revelation. 

This advtantage Sfc. Paul belated that he had* 
The mracles of Christ and of his disciples made 
so little impression on him, though be hud not 
only heard of them all, but had been an eyewitness^ 
4t kast, of tbat which appeared wlien St. Stephen 
was stoned to death, that he signalized his zeal 
^gaipst Cbiisiianiiy till he himself became the 

subject 
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siibjeci of a most mimcultMis operatioDy and was 

called upon by Jesus in a short, but very pa- 
theuck expostulation"^. In ibis manner he was 
emverted ; and in this manner every inhabitant 
of the Earth, Jew or Gentile, learned or ignorant, 
lui^t have been converted, as well as Jia But; 
it was not in the plan of Providence t6 ^ploy 
the immediate, pariicular, miraculous, and there- 
vfbre irresistible authority of revelation in many 
cases : and all other authority, even that of mi- 
raclesy occasionally wrought before some, and 
reported by others^ being inadequate to universal 
conviction, tlie generality of men were left to 
embrace Christianity or .nut, as their reason^ 
right or wrong, weak or strong, should direet; 
and reason not being subdued by revelation, reve- 
ktioo was subjected to reason. St. Paul was not 
in this case : his reason had been subdued effec- 
tually. But he dealed with other men as being 
in it. He argued« he expostulated, he appealed 
to their reason principally. Ifc worked, indeed, 
now and then a miracle, as it was given him to 
work them ; for his case, in this respect, may be 
compared io that, whicii a divine of the faculty 
of Paris, whom I have quoted elsewhere, assumed 
to be the case of all those who wrote the books of 
the Old Testament. One seemed to have liad:' 
inspirations, and the others a power of working 
miracles, occasionally, not constantly. Paul, 
therefore appeared chiedy to tlie reason of man* 

^ Act9 pf tbc Apost. ch» 13^ 

kinc| 

» • 
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missions, at least, it may be to our present pur- 
pose to make some reticcti on. 

He preached at Antickb td the Jews and to 
the Gentiles : the former contradicted himy. dis-' 
puted with him, and raised a persecution against 
- him and his companion Barnabasi The apostles 
worked no miracles on this occasion^ iike.mea 
who knew how inefiectual the authority they 
possesed was^ for the most part, in the then 
ordinary exercise of that power. The last re* 
course was to reason ; and when that failed, ih6 
apostles turned themselves from the lost sheep oi 
the House of Israel to the Gentiles. . The Gen* 
tiles ^ were more docQe, and free from the pre- 
judices of the Jews about their prophecies, which 
only served to mislead .them : reason had more 
efieclfon^bese; they rejoiced, they glorified the 
Word of God, and they believed, that is, as 
many of them as were preordained to eternal life* j 
for it would seem, by this passage, that neither 
authority, nor reaspn, nor miracles^ nor all these 
together were sufficient to make men proselytes 
to Christianity without a previous desigtiation, 
and divine election t* Let us follow St; Paul 

from 

Credidiniftt quotquot crant piaeordiuati ad vitam 
seternam* Act. c. xiii, 

. t N. B. The opinion that God act» with tnen by arbitiary 
will, and by virtqe of hit abAolate sovereign^ over bis ciea- 
tures being once established; audi in consequence of it, the 
doctrines of election^ reprobation^ and an etenisl predestine- 
Vox.. VU U tiga I 
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little batler among the Jews. Those of Asia 
looked upon him as an apoatcit^ ftod were the 
mone Averse to iGhriBtlanityy pei^ps^ .|or his 
f>reaching it. But the Jews at Rome had no 
pcejttdioes against him, tboogl^ be was j^rougbt 
tbtther in chains. * They had ceeamd no Icitter^ 
about him from Judssa ; no one who came from 
tiieaca iiad epoke any evil of him. Tbey bfui 
lieard, indeed, of a new sect which was every 
wbere opposed, and they were .de^im;^ ^0 know 
bia otpinion of it*. They tocdt a ^y to hevthim 
and they heard bim with remarkable patience, 
for they beard him from jnorniog to nighu ii^ 
was fill! of the Soly Ghost, he argued fimn Ibo 
iawofMoseSy from tiie prophets^ mdStWXi^^" 
other topick, as we may asmie wxsgimh m4 
omitted nothing, that might persuade Lbem to 
embrace the Gospel. What was the eSfi(^ i SoPQ^ 
believed, and some believed not. TJbe same may 
be observed of his proceeding at Tbessalonica. 
lie went mto the aynagogue, be workied AO OiWH* 
cles, but he reasoned wkb the Jewa three ivibbatfi 
days, &c. 

To conclude on this head than, it is idain ifaitf 
the first publishers of Christianity did not rest 

tion ; much of what has been said Utis to the grouiuL Mi- 
racles were as superflaoiis as reaioiiy wlim spooial gBtiot was 
to opefaAe, and both Insignificant, where it waaaot to opeinte* 
I own myself unable to reconcile these apparent Jaooniia^eii* 
cies^'and I leave that task to others* 
. - * Acts. cb» xxviii. 
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<Jie cause primarily, or solely, oa authority o£ 
«Dy idad. It is ptaio, Ibat tiiej submitted che 
Gospel, and the authority of those who paUished 
il^ to ti^ exammatioa of reason, as any other 
sysleai eyen of divine philosophy oug^t to be 
submitted. THe consequence was, that il pre* 
vailedf as other religions have done, and not witi^ 
Atit tmifersal assent which might have been ex«* 
pected from a religion given by God himself, and 
given tio all the sons of oien ; from a revelation, 
their belief in ivliioh was to decide their eternal 
bapphiess or miseryi and which Omnipotence 
eoold hava impoied as easBy on all as oa soane, 
if infinite Wisdom had so designed. Right reason 
is always on the side of truth : it is truth^ and caja 
never ^kBSu £rom itself, fiat right and wroag rea* 
son, the bona and mala of Cotta, being nothing else 
than the result of ft right and wrong use of our 
facidties, it is no wonder the imperfection of these 
faculties, and the prejudices and seductions to 
which we are expoMl being considered, that the 
wrong takes often the place of the right, and 
passes for it Why the natural order of things 
was preaerved thus far in the case of a superna- 
tural dispensation, why so many paicticiilar mi- 
tades wore wrought ioefiectually to the general 
avowed design of this revelation, and why the 
divine authority of it .was not manifested to all 
cooceroed in it^ that i$, to all mankind, as the 
divine authority of the law was manifested to all 
concerned in it, thtt is» to all the Israelites, let 
¥3 not iirosame to guess. In this manner Chris.1- 

V ^ tianit^ 
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tianity was first promulgated ; and in this maimer^ 
therefore, it was right and fit that .Christianity 
should be promulgated. 

'Bat now, since the f)rcrogative of reason was 
thus established over revelation originaliyi it is 
proper we should inquire how far this prerogative 
extends now, and whether it be lessened or in- 
creasedy by length of lime. In order to this, 
divines teach, that we must distinguish between 
the external and internal evidences of troth and 
divinity of the Christian revektion ; by which I 
mean llie testimony brought to prove the fact, 
that this revelation was made by God, and the 
character of the doctrines contained in ic, whether 
.worthy or unworthy of a divine original. If they 
can establish the fact sufficiently, the second at^* 
tempt seems little necessary; but it is for the 
honour of Christianity to stand such examinations^ 
as every pretended revelation declines ; and our 
divines themselves exhort us so to examine ; 
though it must be confessed, that when the re- 
jsult of our examination is not strictly conforma* 
•ble to the doctrines they teach, they damn us 
for examining, according to that absurd prero* 
gative which they exercised frequently of ad- 
vancing general propositions, and of condemning 
them in particular instances. Let us not be so 
absurd. lie who examines in a manner to siie>\v, 
that while be refuses submission^to the authority 
of man,' as if it was that of God, heiscaveM not 
to reject the authority of God, as if it were that 
of man^ does much more service . to Chtistianiiy 

than 
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than he who resolves all into authority, and 
builds his religion on his £iitb, instead of building 
his faith on his religion ; that is, iliiiu he who as- 
sents to facts and doctrines^ and a wlK)le system 
of religion in^plioitly, without an examination of 
any part of it, instead of btheving things, that 
he can neither comprehend nor examine^ on thtt 
Ibdndation of those which be comprehends^ and 
has examined. 

Of the two sorts of evidence, that have been 
mentioned, the external comes first under exami- 
nation ; for nothing can be more ridiculous than 
that which has happened very often to phiIo<^ 
gophers and learned men, to examine the causes 
of things^' to descant profoundly on their nature, 
and after that to find, that tlie existence of these 
things was doubtful, or the nonexistence certain. 
One of your divines would urge the authority of 
the church on this occasion, as sufficient to sup- 
ply the w^ant of any other proof, and to fill up the 
measure of probability, which he would -call car* 
tainty. But he would urge it most absurdly, 
since he would prove in a circle the authority of 
the church by that of .the Scriptures, and the 
authority of the Scriptures by that, of the church. 
One .of our protestant diviaes^ who unite in op^ 
position to the authority of your church, and 
would be glad to erect -an authority very like to it* 
^ach in hii own, would mince the matter a little^ 
would rather insinuate than assert such an au- 
thority, and rather persuade than demand sub- 
VisaioD to it. He would allow, that in the full 

y 3 latitude 
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latitude of evangelical libertji you have ar^bt to 
CKfusaiiic ibe testiiiioirf in finrour o€ Cbriitianil^. 
But he would attempt, at the same time, to than 
you, that it is mtich more easy, and fiiU as mSe, 
to rely on tha instborhy ot so nany pioas,' jodi* 
cious, and learned nien as have made it the busi* . 
Mis of their lives to exaanifle the te^titaooies of 
this revelation, and have agreed to afirm the 
validity of them. 

Neither of these divines^ hoiKiever, would be 
so ridiculous, I think, as to deny, that the ex-* 
ternal evidence of Christian revelation ha& been 
diminished by time. They would own^ tfaat it has 

been so by the loss of many prooft, whereof time 
and accidents have deprived ua fiat 1 am apt to 
inspect^ that if time and accidents bad been more 
impartial, and had conveyed down to as all the 
f»roo6 that were brought for it ismd aguost jt» 
tbOQgh proofe would have been more abundant, the 
evidence would not have been greater, and we 
should be puzzled as much by contradictory, as 
we are by scanty proofs. We have, indeed, the 
concurrent t^tiniony of the sacred writm, and 
it has been asked, whether we have not oa much 
knowledge of them as we have of several profane 
writers whose histories pass for autfaentick*? It baa . 
been said too, by some of those who corrupt 
efkeuer than they correct the text of ancient 
tbors, that it is by a multitode of various readings, 
and of critical emendations, that these authora 
have been restored But the comparisons are by 
no means just ; for a difierest proof is nec6asarf 

of 
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of tiie competency of authors, and a differeap 
assurance of the sease of their mrriuogi^ acGordio^ 
the dtiTer^t me that* is* mada of tha autfaorit]fv 
We kaoWjtfaat the memorials of meo who had be^ 
capitis in the acmy of Aleaandar, and ajpewifr** 
nesses of all that passed in bn famous expedition^ 
were, ia some instances^difierent and contradictory* > 
We' have reason m suipacli the t^mcity of Cmmf 

in some parts of his Coinmentai ies ; iind if we had^ 
the commeotaries of Labieou% or those of Asiniua' 
l^ollid/a!( we have the history of Dion Cassios^' wer 
should have still more reasoa to suspecQ or we. 
should find more proofi^ perhaps of the enrdurs:' 
We read, however, the histories of Arrian, and 
even of Quintus Curtius, though we do not know* 
Who the butor wm ; and the Gomoientaiies o£ 

Cassar, as authentick histories. Such they are 
too^ for all' our purposes ; and if passages whids 
we deem^ gMuine should he spurious^ H otbcra 
aheuld be corrupted or interpolated, and if tber 
auUtorseheuld hove purposely^ or thrdogh' deoepi^ 
tion, disguised the truth, or advanced untruth, 
AO great hurt would be done. But is this the case 
mt the Scriptorea? Ih them^ heside.aU theotheif 
circumstances necessary to constitute historical 
j^babitityi it ia not enough that the tenour oS 
fhet» and dbetrinea be tnie ; the least errour is^ of 
consequence. There was a time when theeastera 
endi weadBni- ehurehjee had* great disputes abou^ 
Ihe'prdeessioil of the Holy Ghost; whether he pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son, or from the 
father by the Sou* These disputes occasioned 
^ ' V 4 muck 
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itiuch disorder, though ^the difference of a mono-* 
pliable was alone concerned. But other das^ 
fiotes bad arisen htkfre these, lasted longer, and 
devastated almost all Christendom by wars, per&e- 
cttiioos^ and massacres, though the solq difference- 
between the contending parties was about a singkr 
letter. One side affirmed, and the Nicseau 
Council decreed, that the Son was ofASM-i^c, that i% 
constibstantial with the Father, Imhens simul es- 
sentiam, id est, eandem essentiam," the Anans, 
most of them; at least, would have acknowledged 

Jiini to be c/xciao-ia,-, that is, of similar substancei 
*^ habeas similem essentiam but the holy coua-f 
cliladhered, and the Ariaas were all damned for 
the difference of an iota. If the decrees of couq- 
pils^: tbeifefore, and the several creeda that; were 
made required so exact a precision of words and 
letters, and if the least mistake was of such fat^l 
consequence, what must we think, what have wa 
not reason to fear concerning that text on which 
thj&y have all pretended to be founded, «uad where- 
in it is said, that tbere*are thirty lliQusaud various 
readings ? When we meet with any i^gord citecl 
m history, we accept . the > historical prooC aiul 
content ourselves with it, of how many cppie? so- 
ever it may l)e the copy. But this proof would 
nbt be admitted in judicature, * ^ Locke ^ 
pbserves, nor any thing less than an attested copy 
of the recorfi. The application is o^yiQiiS, , and, > 
)f it be reasonsible, to take suirh a precaution iq 

f Essay, I« 4, c. 16. 

/ matters 
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amtters that concern private property, and where* 
in the sum of ten pounds may uot be at stakes 
how much more reasonable is it to neglect oo 

precuuLion liiat can be taken, to assure oui'sclves, 
that we receive nothiog for the Word of God,, 
which is not sufficiently attested to be so. It may 
be said, it has been said by a very able writer^ 
that the gFonnd of this proceeding in civil 
'* courts seems to be,- that the original re- 
cord, or an attested copy, i^ capable of being 
produced ; and that, therefore, to oflfer anj 
^* distant proof might look as li some art were 
*^ intended to corrupt matters, and to disguise 
the truth/' After this, he asks, is it in the 
nature of things as possible and easy to pro- 
duce .the originals, or attested copies of the 
Scriptures-*^-?— as it is to do so in matters which 
come before a civil court?" The evasion is 
pot even plausible. The copy of a copy is not 
refused in proof, solely because the original or 
attested copy may be had, for this is not always 
the case, : but because the proof wopld be too dis- 
tant, whether they can be had or no. The two 
cases, therefore, are not vastly, as this writer 
alBrms, nor at all diiferent If the rule may be 
thought reasonable in the one, it cann^ be 
thought, without absurdity, unreasonable iavthe 
other. However it happens, the want of an 
orijpnal, or of an attested copy, is a want of 
proof : and the learned divine will be fi)rced, if 
he is pushed on this article, to confess the want 
f^f proof, or to supply it, which be is too wise to 

attonpt. 
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attempt^ bysliowing, that the Scripcuras we tmm 

are attested copies of the originals. I might 
carry tbis very tiac, if I would carry it as* far 
oceaBtcm is given to carry it But I will only 
say, that it would be much better to leave objec* 
tiaoB unanswered, tSte to answer them* wo- better ; 

and that I pity a iiian of as good parts as Dr. 

Cooybear,. who is obliged to such drudgerj:. The 
wtbenticity of the Scriptures has suflfered noch 
4bxuDutioQ by length of time, and by other ways » 
for whicb reason divines would do better, per- 
haps if they trusted more tx> grace and faith to 
aopi^ this diminution, and less* to their oirn skilly 
in tlie cstablisbniBnt of the eiternal proofr of tL 
traditional revclaliou ; though I know, that these 

^atleraal ps:oofs may be deemed to be in^ sotpe 
fort ^* ejomUtioDea sine quibus nom" 

I* 

JSECT. illr 

. £u II the prerogative of reason. coLtends iartbctf 
than- the examination of witnesses^ and^ other ex- 
ternal lesumony. There is another ground of 
probability to be established ; aiid if tbis eaonot 

Le established, the credit of a revelation will not 
support itself on the pther alone* This ground of 
probability is that which wae mentioned at the 
same time with the former, and is called interna} 
ovideaee. Divines sound it bigb» and boild nmeii 
upon it ; but their proceeding^ is, to my a|>pr©i 
hension, alike absur4 and^ioentious. 
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' Adiviae, who has a long slock of theolagici|i , 
fMwinptiMy finde dirtct and eviUeoi ppoofe &fm 
divine irvdptnniM tft the very style €»f tbeSerip^ 
lures; in the subiumty of some parts, and in ih# 
ttmplidijr «cbers: tkcMigb liie SMiie ftiUiKtity, 

and the game simplicity are to be found in uncano- 
aicat wrirngSy And e?en in those oS eastera aft^ 
lions^ ffaat are Mt CtiriotkiK lie r^asras muf^ 
teriaily, as" if he vvas thoroughly acquainted, not 
ni^Iy wilb the b«Mtfl, b»l whb the dtviiie nature' ; 
as if his understafi<Kng bore so neaf a proportioil 
to the wisdom oi God, that lie could discover it 
Isieift in the deepest Bi]^afferie», or m^r the wil 

of things seemingly so indifferent, or 30 coinnion, 
that BaeQ of kss sagacity would qo€ sospeet evea 
(ttiiia» wisdum to have been employed aheuf 
them ; md Anally, as if his extended genius was 
•Me to^ compreheDd a wbote eecooony of divine 
Wisdom from Adam down to Christ, nay even ta 
the coasiBDination of things ; to connect ail the 
ilispensatioiisy and lo show the sufficient reasoer 
of Providence in every particular instance on the 
same plan. This now is madnesa, or something 
wers^ thaa madness y and yet men ^re so ae« 
customed to reason in 4his method, and on these 
fviiiriples^ fbai not only the learned and ingentovM^ 
who have some pretence to be so mad, pursue 
tbenii but; every babUer m tbeologyi who has na 
Mcb pretence, m& most pass for a fooit or ac 
knave whenever be grows extravagant, aiVtcts to 
leaeofl in the same aiaauer, when he writes, or 
irhea he preaches ; and talka as impertinentfy tir 

the 
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pulpit, of the designs of God, and of the con* 
du ^ of Providence, as he talks of the political 
designa and conduct of hk gOYernors in the ooffen^ 
house. Thus the Bible becomes a canvas, on 
which it has been the bu^oeaa of loaoy to daub,, 
from the time when it was firsi apread- before 
thein. If it' was a<;reed, that some outlines oiay 
have baen traced by the oagiual painter-: ye( 
would it be manifest, that several particular figures, 
and tiic composiuoQ gf the whole system, is, the 
work of buno:ling human pencils* 

From a uiotley system thus framed, the pre- 
teaded internal evidencies of divine xcvdation aiQ 
drawn, and they are often drawn in such a man*, 
Ber, that he who . might yield to extera^l proofs 
is shocked at these, instead of being oonfiraied 
by them. How should it be otherwise, when 
these proofs are not brought even as they are 
found in this motley system, and when they take 
the appearance, for they have uftcn no more, 
Qt proofs, not from the plain text and tenour of 
the Scriptureii, but from the amplifications and 
conjectures of divines ? These. araphfict|.tions and 
conjectures take away the force of the proofs such 
as it is, by showing too visibly, that they e^^eiun^; 
phfications and conjectqres ; ibr it is hot lawful tfi^ 
proceed in cases where divine, as in thojae wh^re 
human knowledge, wisdom, and authority, are 
^one concerned. In these, p\}r endeavours to 
improve what we find * are not only lawful, b^l 
laudable ; and it is. no more reasonable, th^t the 
authority of those men, who hftv? gpiie befwf 
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US, should fix the bounds of our inquiries, than 
it is^ that ' our authority abould fix those of tbe 
men who are to come after us. Human science 
would have been long ago at a stand, if a con* 
trary practice had prevailed universaUy, as we see 
it is, and has long been, in those particular 
countries where the contrary practice has so 
prevailed. JBut - what is . commendable in one 
case,^ is blamable in the other. We have no 
•more right to add to the Word of God, than we 
have to-«lter it : and the same revelation which 
gives us divine knowledge, in what proportion 
soever it be given, and how little soever it may 
satisfy our curiosity, and our imaginary want; 
confines it likewise. The human master may 
tell us all he l^nows, and we may carry knowledge 
much farther on his instructions, and on our own 
strength. But the divine master tells us no more 
than be judges it fit we should know, and every 
step we attempt to make beyond his express re- 
velation, and on our own strength, is a step w^ 
make ia the dark, exposed, to err, and sure not to 
know. 

Though I think, that the internal evidencies of 
a divine revelation neither are, nor can be, 
such positive proo& as they are pretended to be; 

^yet am I fully persuaded, that reason ought to ex- 
amine the inward character of a revelation, as well 
as the outward testimony. Negative proof will sup- 
ply the waiit of positive proof ; and thus a sure 
and a real criterion will be found, instead of one 

'4hai^ equivocal at best, and imagmary. I will 

not 
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not perplex the argument by comidermg how fttr 
a conforoiity tp the geoc^ral experieaoe ctf oiiail« 
kwi «i t» be exacued in a hiAt6ry Ibai tebrtai 

principally to supernaiinal events; but I may 
«Qii&t, that ib&ce is «iiotbfer c<%a6MrmHy, a coef^r*- 
wty 10 all we know of the g^prettie Being, an4 
of tbe law of our nature, so very essential to a 
^lenfelatioa tbatpreteoda tociame from God# tiM 
if any one thing repugnant to ibis knowledge be 
ioiund m any history or ay&tem of dociriof » tbey 
to be rejected, whatever procAp Vernal nr 

internal, th^y ujay boast of a divine Original. 

Jb^ugh we bold M very ei^alted ranl^ ixmoo^ ^bf 
ioteUectual creatures of Ood, yet baa iie bw 

pkiiseii togivje us ikculties by wjiigb we are ablc^ 
in using tbem nweli, to demenatfaie att tbaa be 
has judged necessary for us to know in our na- 
tural state, and wiibout i&u{)ernaUij:al assifltancet 
concerning bi^ existence, bis nature, tad at* 
tributes, his providence over his creatures, and 
tbeir duties to bim and to one aaotban We 
ought to acknowledge, with the utmost gratitude* 
the advantage of such a rank in the order of 
b^ngs : and shall we dare to asaunie for trno any 

facts, or any doctrines, that are evidently incon- 
sistent wub this Jiuow ledge, however even good 
men n^ay endeavour to reconcile in opinion, by 
frivolous discourse, things that are irreconcilable 
io nature^ or whatever authority be employed lo 
impose tbem ? God forbid that we abould. Right 
Reason will never advUe us to do so, and if any 

pretended revelation required that we aboid4 

would 
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would proye ii^eU to be ial^, ior tb^t y^eiy 

Natural revelation, so I will call it, producer 
knowledge^ a ^ries of seusitive and iotuitive 
knowledge from the first principles to the tasC 
coacluiiioDS. The system of things that are, thai 
iSf this phssnomena of nature, are the first priaci<- 

pies ; and reason, that is, a real divine illuiniaa* 
tion, leads irom one necessary truth to anotb^n 
through the whole course of these demonstrationd. 
In all these cases we know : we do not believe. 
3i|t ia the case of supernatural revelation, whea 
it is traditional, we can have nothing more than 
opinipn, supported by human authority, and by 
fiiCGiieitsing probability afterward. The divine 

authority grows less and less apparent, while the 
Qbiigatioa of submission to it is reputed still the 
s^ime. But the certainty of natural revelation 
suffers no dimiaulioa. It is always original, au^ 
equally capaUe of forcing our assent in all Um^ 
and places, because the principles by which it jis * 
9[^ife$ted are equally objects of human sense 4nd 
mtellect, in all times and places. The missionary 

of supernatural religion appeals to the testimony 
lof men he never i^aeW| and of whom the inlid^l 
he labours to convert 'never heard, for the truth 
of these extraordinary events which prove th© 
rev^aiion ho preaches : and it is «aid, tliat tbi^ 
objection was made at first to Austin the monk, 
by fltbelred the Saxon king* But tiie mission^/ 
of natural religion can appeal, at all times^ and 
every where, to present and luiiuediat^ evideace^ 
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to the testimony of sense and intellect^ for tht 
truth of those miracles which he brings in jiroof r 
the constitution of the mundane system being in a 
very proper sense, an aggregate of miracles. 

Upon the whole, let us suppose the historical 
and traditional authority, urged in proof of a 
revelation, to be carried as high as the nature of 
things wilt admit, on a concurrence of all the 
conditions necessary to establish such a probabi- 
lity as ought to stand iulieu of certainty, in every 
other case, and as may induce tts, iti this case^ 
to believe^ even in instances that are not at all 
conformable to general experience ; yet must we 

not receive it for true till we a!e sure, on the 
most careful examination and analysis, that it 
contains nothing unworthy of tlili majesty of the 
Supreme Being, nothing inconsistent with the 
demonstrated truths of natural religion. Pro* 
fcne history may contain such things as ieire not 
conformable to general experience, and be never- 
theless credible in all other respects. But sacred 

history, tiie hi-tory of a divine revelation, that 
( outains any one thing unworthy of the Supreme 
Being, or repugnant to thereligion of nature, and 
to the most evident dictates of reason, ought to 
be rejected with iojdignation, and will be so by 
every man who is afraid to blaspheme. There 
are many occasions on which we cannot discover 
the whole truth, and on which, however, ^ we are 
very able to discern what implies contradiction 
With some selfevident or demonstrated truths 
This may be one of those^ and on this we shaU 
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he«mre notlocvri ifwepersoade aiiisdiresy thst 

• the same God who gave us reason to arrive at 
oenmktj in some caees^ aad at probabilky » 
wiovs i fc Rieiis m otben^ never designKl, that 
we slaoald oppot^e prcAability, in any case, to 
oexUkiaif^ Mr bettevB Bgainst Jcnowled^ Dr* 
Barrow, in a discourse concerning the virtue and 
reasoaaUeaess of faith, after begging tbe question 
long, Bfid talinog ui m tbeologpcal ouit mme 

n'orthy of Paul tlian of a man like him, as he was 
bound by bis {MToiessioa to do, talks like a jitaki- 
-sopber, and a xmii' of wperier sense. He «ays, 
that if we seiiously weigh the case, we shall 
^ find, liMit to raopim fisitb witfaout reason is to 
•* demand an impossibility ; and that God, there* 
foreneitlier doth, nor can enjoin us &ith with- 
out reason." Now I asik, if we are not oWged 
to believe without reason, can we be obliged to 
believe against it? tie says, ^Uhat oio man can 
bdieve he knoweth not what nor why and, 
therefore, that he who " truly bdieveth, myst 
^ apprehend the prop6aition, tad anist discern 

its connection with some principle of truth, 
which, aa more notorious to him, be before 
*^ doth admit*'* Now let me ask again, can any 
man be said to apprehend a proposition which 
contains a myrtery, that is, something unintelti- 
gil>Ie; or any thing more than the sound oC 
words ? Will not the argument against belieying 
become stili stronger, if a proposition is repug- . 
nant to the principles of truth, which we have 
before admitted oti evident demoostration i I am 

Vol. VL X ptou^ 
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proud to have Dr* Barrow on my side^ and will, 

therefore, conclude as he does, that the man, 
who pretends to beUeve otherwise, doth only 

pretend to believe out of some design, or from 
** affection to some party ; his faith is not so 

much really faitb| as hypocrisy, craft, fondaess, 
" or faction/* 

This being premised, let us own, that when a 
revelation has passed successfiiUy through these 
trials, when it has all the authenticity of human 
testimony, when it appears consistent in all its 
parts, and when it contains nothing mconsistent 
Willi any real knowledge which we have of the 
Supreme all-perfect Being, and of natural re- 
ligion, such a revelation is to be received with the 
utmost profound reverence, the most intire sub- 
mission, and the most unfeigned thanks^ving. 
Reason iias exercised her w^hole prerogative then, 
and delivers us over to faith* To believe before 
all these trials, or to doubt after them, is alike 
unreasonable ; for nothing can be more absurd 
and contemptible, than that Su Austin somewhere 
or other, for in his works I have read it, advances, 
about believing first, in hopes of understanding 
afterward ; which is a proposition much like 
that which Calvin *, as absurd and as dogmatical 
a father as Austin, maintains, when be makes the 
authority of the Scriptures to depend on the in- 
ward lestiitioiiy of the Spirit alone, and then men- 
tions the proofs proper to establish the authen* 

. . * Vid. Calviu's lust* !• 1, c. S* 

ticity 
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» 

ticity and divinity of these books, as props, " ad- 
" minicula," that may help to support the 
they could not have raised* 

SECT. IV. 

If such absurdities as these bare induced some 
to ndicuie all religions that assume themselves 
founded on divine revelation, there are those 

who lake occasion from the effects of ihem to 
form objections of a graver, kind, and of greater 
consequence. These men would have it believed, 
tiiatall such religions are incompatible with civU 

< sovereignty ; because they introduce a private 
conscience, that may be, and often is, contrary 
to the publick conscience of the state; and not 
only set up private judgment in opposition to that 

• of the legislature, but enforce the dictates of it 
by a greater authority, even by that of Gpd him-* 
self. The Jews were unsociable members of the 
great commonwealth of mankmd : and the same 
private conscience which determined them to the 
exercise of every kind of cruelty on other nations 
and other religions, made them rebels to govern- 
ment, even to their own, upon some occasions, 
and frequently persecutors and assassins of one 
another. They thought themselves authorised by 
their religion to commit such barbarities as even 
they, perhaps, if they had had no religion, would 
-not have committed; and zeal for it, that is 
private conscience, inspired a sanguinary rage, 
that might be called, very justly, religious mad- 
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11688* To subdue those, and reduce them to a 
^ate of servitude who do not receive the Koran^ 
i» a tit St principle, that made innumerable coun- 
tries the scenes of slaughter and misery. Ma* 
hornet, vvho taught it, practised it; and his suc- 
cessors have exercised the same violeoce, as far 
tbej baive been aUe to carry their arms. But 
thb violence is not confined to those whom they 
«aU iofideb^ for the sects of Omar and Aly detest 
each other as much as they both do Christianity: 
and the doctors of Mecca gi&ve as good a bull to 
limweis, to satisfy private consciences in takiiig 
arms against the sophy, as any pope ever gave to 
justify rebeUioni aod the deposition of a lawful 
prince 

But to leave Judaism and Mahometanism, and to 
speak of the Cfaristiao religion^, against which the 
objection is particularly directed, and which I 
mean particularly to defend ; it must be confessed, 
that from the time it made any figure in the 
world, it appeared divided into sects, that evea*^ 
heathen peraeeutkm coukl not unite : and that 

from the time it became an established religion, 
it deluged the wodd with bloody at the suggestioo, 
as well as under the pretence, of private con- 
science. Whatever sect prevailed, by ecclesiastical 
cabals, or by court intrigue^ out of whkh the 

♦ N. B* A mftnuscnpt in t^e king of FnuMre*f ^Shnaj^ writ 
mt the ttro^t akd on t%« spotf givet an tccomit of » joumoy 

which Miriweii tiadc to Mecca for this purpose, before he 
iw4c4i focbifi aiui cIcthfOAcd the sophj* 

ladiea 
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ladies* wei^ not always ^xduded, tbal sect die**': 
tated one publick cooscieace im the reUgion of 
the state. Another sect, that prevailed at anotbar 
tiine^ or in another piaGe* by astieh the satna 

means, dictated another; and of this we need no 
other proof than the several revolutions frota 
Atbanasiaoism to Ariaiiisai, ahd from Ariamam t# . 
Aihanasianisoi. One alone could prevail at once^ 
and as there were many, there was always a re* 
sistance of private to publiek conscience, more 
or less open, and which broke out in mutiny or 
rebellion on one side, and in siassaeres and per« 

secLitions on the other, very frequent ly. How it 
happened, I know not Let divines tell that, or 
rather let us forbear to pry over curioteiy into tbe 
secret dispositions of Providence. But so it has 
happened, that the Christian religion l»s been 
attended by the same course of accidents as are 
common with it to every institution purely humao. 
The best of these atiswer ' tbeir end in pari 
only from the first, and while the impression 
of the force, that set them a goings lasts; 
«nd never fail to slacken aftarwardi or to take 
new impressions from contingent events, by 
which they degenerate, and become insensibly new 

institutions under old names. A man who denies 
thisi or who does not caniessi lii^e Charron f , 

* If Inne had a detemiaing influence over t^e fiuihen of 

the second Nicaean council, there is room to think, that ano- 
ther theological princess took part wjth liusebius ol" Nicoracdia 
in the first, 
f I>eJaSage««. ' 
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that, aftelr all, notbiDg'sbows more tban religion 

the weakness of humanity," is too ignorant, or 
too disiogenuous to deserve ao answer. But as 
government is not to be banisbed out of society, 
and anarchy to be introduced ; because govern-* 
ment, instead of securing the peace, and procur- 
ing the happiness of states, is often the cause of 
all their disorders, and of tlieir final subversion : 
SO neither is religion to be banished out of govern* 
ment, because, instead of strengthening and sup- 
porting, it serves often to weaken and to dissolve 
those that are the most firmly established. 
- What is here said of religion in general is emi- 
nently true of Christiamty in particular* Though 
this religion was born, if I may say so, in a de- 
sert, and educated by a sect of the most obscure 
people in the Roman empire, and though il seemed 
calculated, in many instances, to be rather the 
institution of an order of reformers, than of a 
national governing religion ; yet no religion ever 
appeared in tiie world, whose natural tendency 
uras 80 much directed to promote the peace and 
happiness of mankind. If ithavS had a contrary 
effect, it has had it apparently, not really. The- 
ology is in fault, not religion. Theology is a 
science that may be compared justly to the box of 
Pandora. Many good things lie uppermost in it. 
But many evil lie under them, and scatter plagues 
and desolation through the world. If we cannot 
shut the box, it is of use, however, to know that 
the box 13 open ; and to be convinced the morp 
of this ^rutb, let us make a general analyse of 

. Christianity^ 
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Chmlianity, Rod then observe, as genendly, the 

1 [)i ogrcssi and effects of theology. 

SECT. V. 

' In the first place then, Chrktiaoity is fouoded 

oil the universal law of nature. I will not say, 
tliat CbristiaDity is a republication of it. But I- 
will 8ay» that the Gospel teaches the great and 
fundamental principle of this law, universal beue- 
volence, recommends the precepts of it, and com- 
mands the observation of them in particular in- 
stances occasionally! always supposes tbetn^ al« 
ways enforces them, and makes the law of right 
reason a law in every possible definition of the 
word beyond all cavil. I say beyond ail cavil, 
because a great deAl of silly cavil has been em- 
ployed to perplex the plainest thing in naturCp 
and the best determined signification of the words^ 
according to the different occasions on which they 
are used. 

I shall attempt, perhaps, at some other tioie^ 

to expose more fully the solemn trifling that has 
been employed on this subject, if what wiU be 
here said should not be thought sufficient, as I 
believe it ought to be. 

Without entering therefore, into metaphysical ^ 
and locrical refinements, concerning fitnesses and 
unfitnesses, resulting from the supposed eternal « 
relations of things, which determine^ ficcording 
ti> some writers, the will of God himself; without 

X 4, amusing 
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miDusiiig ousmIvcs to distingukb between natsniL 
differences^ that arise m this maimer^ aod moral 

difFercDceSi that are said to arise from will alone, 
let uS'^^bserve, that not only self-presenration, 
but a desire to be happy, are the immediate or 
improved effects of a natural instinct, the first in 
ike whole animal kind; the last kr the human 
species at least. As soon as men's appetites and 
paasiotts are awake, they are determined by these 
te^ kidelge every agreeaNfe, and to abhor every 
disagreeable sensation ; for pleasure which is tem- 
pofary, * and therefore not real happiness, • passes' 
for it, and is alone the object of appetite and 
passion. But as soon as their reason is formed, 
tRey disecrrer the momentous^ differ^ce between 
pleasure and happiness. Ejtperience and reflection 
' bring them aequainted with the dj^teq^ itr wbicb 
they are placed, and with the essential, I domft 
say eternal differences of things, according to the 
conscireition of it, by which some timd '^df tfa^ ^ 
pleasure, some to their happiness, some to both, 
aad some to neither ; or to the very contrary, to 
piiti and misery. By t^esr tcrnkt^ttentsi^^^^ 
distinguish natures, and on these essential dif- 
ftfreoees reason estaUishes the phrinciples necessary^ 
to promote and secure the human happiness of 
every individual in the happiness of society.' 
l^hese principles* are called, very properly, the 
laws of nature; because, although it be true that 
tHe- Supreme Being willed into existence tbiisi^ 
system, ashc-did every othifr, aird^ by consequence* 
ail the relations of things contained in it, yet it 
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H not this wiH dmt tmfioses m a state of oatur^ 
svh! among fnen iilio have no kmmledge, perhaps, 
q£ tiieir Creator; tf is in truth the coasututioa of 
the system done that imposes these laws on tmoL^ 

kind originally, whatever power made the system, 
or supposing it to have beeii oever made ; and 
irbea ffaey are thus imposed, they determme the 
wiH of our specres as effectually, and oblige as 
strongly, as the toost powerful principle of bufflatl' 
nature ca.n dcLeroiif^e aad oblige bu man crea- 
tures. 

I do not say, thttt they have their effect ab- 
solutely, nor tjonstantly. Appetite, passion, and 
the-force of immediate objects, are often too hard 
for reason, even among those who hearken the most 
t^ her voice : and no wonder they should be so, 
since they are too hard for revelation. If the 

law of nature, collected by human reason from 
the essential differences of things, cannot procure 
a periect obedience from those who profess them-^ 
selves subject to it, without the assistance of 
civil laws and politrcat institotronsi; nor oven with 
this assistance ; so may we see even in every 
Christian country, that the wilt of God, declared 
in his worts, and in bis word, cannot determme 
the rebellious will of aran to conform to it in any 
near degree, even where it is enforced by the ter« 
of pi^esent, as wcffl as furore punhAmeift^ 
that are held outtd the transgressors of it If 
we consider effects, the law of nature is as madl 
a law as the law of the Gospel, and creates as 
rpally an obligation in choice to prefer good to 

eviL 
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cviL If we consider oriti^iiial iiistitullon and au- 
tfaorUy> it will noi indeed correspond in the mind 
of a Straionick philosopher with his notion of a, 
human law imposed by \m\\, but he will be under 
no necessity of applying that nation to it. He 
niav think, and call it a law imposed on him by 
the opei aiiou£ of a superior, though unintelligent 
power, the course of which he cannot- alter, and. 
must, tlierefore, conform himself to it, in order 
to be happy ; and something of this kind even 
Grotius* was forced to allow, a little unwillingly, 

when he said ethaec quidem locum ali- 

V quem habereot etiamsi daremus — -non ease 
Deum." The morality of actions does not, I. 
thinks consist in this, that they are prescribed by 
will, even the will of God ; but in this, that 
they are the means, however imposed the prac- 
tice of them may be^ of acquiring happiness ag^ee* 
ai lc to our nature. Momlily regards manners 
and the conduct of human Ufe, and therefore I. 
see as little reason to deny, that atheists may 
have knowledge of the morality of actions, as I 
4d jto deay» that the practice of this moraUty is 
enjoined by a law in the sense of obliguig and 
binding ; for if it should be said, that it cannot ' 
pass for a law in this sense, because every man's 
own vcLison imposes It on him, and he can- 
not.be at once the obliger and the obliged, the, 
binder and the bound, I should think the sophism 
i^carce worthy of an auswei ; oi should content 

* De Jure Belli ct Facts : prol^. 2. 

■ ' ipyself 
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myseli lo inform tho sophister, that there may be 
obligation ivitbout a law by will, aad a law by 
will vvuho.ut obligation, and then leave huu ta 
pond^ on the matter. 

Bat now, though the law of nature be a law In 
a strict and proper sense, and as really pro* 
mitigated by God in his works- as it would have 
been in his word, n he had spoke by men who 
frame and change dehnitions just as their difierenl 
purposes require ; yet is this law more completely, 
and more e (ice lually such to ja theibt than to an 
atheisti and Mr. Bayle's famous paradox can 
never be received for truth by conimon sense, 
nor by good policy. The same use of sense and 
reason shows to both the constitution of natore^ 
the essential differences of things, and the ubii* 
gations that have the force of laws derived from 
thence. But the former rises from a Jcnowledge 
of the phaenomena to a knowledge of the God of 
nature, and in the law he discovers the lawgiven 
The lUheiit sees it is liis interest, the theist sees 
it IS his duty, to observe this law, and be adores 
the divine wisdom and goodness, that have blend* 
cd together so iiiarvcUously, and so graciously, 
bis greatest interest and liis greatest duty. £veiy 
kind of knowledge, whereof our nature is capable, 
combines to show the tbeist, tiiac God speaks to 
man in his works, and signifies his will by thorn. 
He can neither be in doubt whether it is God 
who speaks, nor he at a loss to understand tiie 
divine language. An atheist, who has much' 
imagination, much elevation of mind, and a 
great warmth of inward sentiment, may, perhaps 

contemplate 
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contemplate the difference^ of ihingi in abstract 
eofinderation, and contrast the beauty of virtue 

aud the deformity of vice, till he falls in love, if I 
may ase the expression after ToUy, with the for- 
mer, and grows to abhor every a|)pearance of 
the laiu T. He may create, in this manner, in 
bimael^ as it were, «an artificial moral sense; 
for to assume any su ch natural instinct is as absiird 
as to assume innate idca% or any other of tlic 
Platoniek whimsies. But how much more lively 
must this sense be in the thcist, who knows not 
only, that virtue is the perfection of bis nature, 
but that he conforms himself by the practice Of it 
to the designs of Infinite Wisdom, and co- 
operates in some sort with the Almighty ? 

As a knowledge of the essential differences of 
things may lead men who know not God, to a 
knowledge of the morality of actions, so do these 
essential differences serve as so many clews by 
which the theist may guide himself through all 
' the intricacies of ei rour and of (lispulation, to a 
knowledge of the will of God. Since Infinite 
Wisdom, that must always proportion means to 
ernls, has made happiness the end or instinctive 
objeet of all his human creatures ; and has so 
eonstittiled them, and the system in which he has 
placed them, that tiiey can neither attain to liiis 
happiness, nor be secure in the possession of it 
by any other means than the practice of morality, 
or the social virtues ; it is demonstrated, that 
God wills we should pursue these means to arrive 
at thi^ cod. We iinow more certainly the will of 

God 

t 
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God ia this way, tbau we cao know it m any 
other. We may take- the word of man for the 
word of Gody and, ia fact, this has been, ^ad is 
Atili the case of niMy* But we can never mistake 
the works of God for the works of men, and may 
he^ tiierefore, assured, that a revelation, evidently 
inanifested in tbeoi, is a divine revelation. But 

though natural religion is an object ot knowledge^ 
and aU other religions, even that of the Gospel, 
can rest on nothing more than probability, yet 
may tiiat probability be such as will and ought to 
force oor assent. He, therefore, who thinks, 
that the Christian religion is founded on such a 
probability, may affirm, that the Gospel, tboogh 
lie does not think it, in propriety of speech, a 
republication, is a confirmation of the law of na- 
ture^ and renders this a law beyond cavil about 
the tern. 

SanOioQS of this, law are implied in the tbeistical 
. system ; because it assumes, and to be sure very 

Jasdy, that the general happiiiess or misery of 
mankind depends pa the observation of this law^ 
and that the degrees cif one and the other bear 
always a proportion lo the exercise and to the 
Begiect of puUick and private virtue, in every 
community. But these motives are such as par•^ 
ticular men will be apt to think do not iunne- 
diately, nor directly concern them, because they 
are apt to consider themselves as individuals, 
rather than as members of society, and to catch 
at pleasure ^'ithout any regard to happiness. To 
give an additional streiigth^ therefore; to these 

motives, 
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motives^ that are determining in their own nature, 
' but not 80 according to tbe itnperfectioti of ours; 
decisive to our reason, but not so to our appetites 
and passions, the ancient tbeists and polytbeista^ 
philosophers or legisiators, invented another; 
that, I mean, of future rewards and punishments 
vepresented under various forms, but always di- 
rected to tbe same purpose This motive, every 
man u ho believes it, may, and must apply to him* 
self* and hope tbe reward, and fear the punish- 
ment, for his secret as well as his publick actions. 
What effect this motive had in remote antiquity 
we cannot say, but it bad lost it's force long be-^ 
fore the institution of Christianity. The fear of 
Hell particularly was ridiculed by sonie of the 
greatest moralists ; and to show bow little it was 
kept up in the minds of the vulgar, we may ob- 
serve, that Tully * treated it in some of his pnblick 
pleadings as iic would have avoided scrupulously 
to do, whatever he thought of it himself, if this 
fear had been at that time prevalent even among 
.the vulgar. 

Though future rewards and punishments are 

• , quid tnr.<]em illi mali mors attulit ? nisi forte ' 

iueptiis et fabulis ducimur* ul existimemus apud inferos impi- 
oram sttpplicia perferre* ■ actum esse praecipitem in sce- 
leratorum sedem atquc regionem. Quae si falsa sunt, id quod 
omnesintelligunt; quid ci tandem aliud moneripuit, prs&ter 
MfMHiB doloris ? pro Cluentio. < Ut aliqua in yit4 fop- 

m^do improbis cssct posita, apud inferos ejusmodi quaedaro illi 
antiqui supplicia impiis constiuita esse voliieruiit : quod vide- 
iicet intelligebant, his remotis, non esse mortem ipsam per* 
limcscendam* Orat. 4, in Catilin, a 

not 
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not origiaal nor direct sanctions of the law of na*" 

lure, because not coeval with it, yet they became 
such when the cbrislian revelation was made. 
They are original sanctions of Christianity, and 
Ciiristianity, which includes, was designed to en- 
force^ the law of nature. We may, therefore, be 
allowed to wonder, and to^ seek the reason, why 
the law of nature, thus enforced, has served so 
litde to correct the manners of men, and to pro* 

mote the peace and happiness of the wurld ? 
Why Christianity has served, on the contrary, to 
determine men to violate the very law it con- 
firmsi and has opened a new source of mischief 
wherever it has prevailed r I said above, that the* 
ology is in fault, not religion. We shall see this 
verified ia every part of the analyse we make of 
Christianity. A few reflections will show it to 
be so in this part, where we consider the Gospsl 
as a system of natural religion. 

% 

SJECT, VI. 

The law of nature then, or natural religion, as 

it is the most important, is the plainest of all laws ; 
and If the Heavens do not declare the will, as well 
as the glory of God, according to an observation 
my Lord Bacon* makes in a cliapter, that con- 
tains some of the idols of the den, and of the 
' theatre particularly^ sure I am^ that the Earth, and 

* D(s Aug. Scien* liU 9> cbap* I. 

the 
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the ibiiaiiitants of it, ckdare both. The mil of 
God bas bten r«x^alcd ia bis works to all those 
vho have applied tlienuelires to the tontenapla- 
tioa of them, even to those who did ootdiscom 
him in them, from the time that men have lued - 

theii' leasoii ; and where reason improved, and 
kaowledgp iocre«&ed» morality wa& carried as. 
Ugh in speculation^ and io practice too, by some 
of Uie i^Uieu worthies, as by any of the Chri»- 
tian saints; even as bi^ as the very precept 

which the cliancellor* quotes, and which he de- 
dares^ a iittle rajBhiy, to be more tbao bttmaiv 
and above the light of nature^ since it was taqgbt 
by soiiic who had no other hght. Notwithstand- 
iog tbisi divioeii^ who cannot bear, that the will, 
anymore than the existence, of God should be 
4edttced fiom iiis wori^, tlie clearest and the 
BKKSt authentick of all revelations^ affirm, against 
fact and reason both, that men may have, 
indeed, some true notions of virtue and vice, 
and of good and evil, by the light of nature, but ' 
that the moral law is too subiime for reason lo 
attain to every part of it ; and, on this affirma- 
tion, a great deal of theological policy has been 
established. Thus they give too another instance 
of tbeir inconsistency, for nothing is more com* 
roon than to find hi their writings, nay in the 
course oi* the same argumenti the religion of .na- 

■ 

* I>iligiCe inimicos; benefacite hii^ qui oderunt vofr— ^oae 
ccrte verba plausum ilium merentur, nec vox hominem sonat; 
ii qiiidem vox est, quae lumen saturse svpcrat. ib* 

tare 
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lure extolled as a periect, and vilified a^ a most 
imperfect system. Had these reverend persons 
been content to teach the duties of natural re- 
ligtoa with evangelical simplicity, as Christ him- 
self did, in his Sermoi] on liic Mount and else- 
where, they miglit have laught additional duties^ 
and theological virtues apart; and they might 
nave cnfbrced the whole, if they had pleased, by 
the Heaven they promised, and by the Hell they 
threatened. 

Thus they might have preserved natural religion 
in the genuine purity of it. Instead of perplexing 
and corrupting it, they might have enabled every 
one to be his own casuist, and have made good 
men as well as Christians. But this method/ 
which would have enlarged the kingdom of God^ 
'Would not have enlarged, nor fortified, the the- 
ological empire. To do this the more eiTcciuaily, 
it was necessary to maintain the insuiiicicncy of 
human reason, though God thought it so suffix 
cient, that he lelt tiie whole race of mankind, a 
few patriarchs and the chosen seed excepted, 
several thousand years under no other conduct/ 
It was necessary to boast tlie necessity of a revela* 
tion, that might supply the defects of reason, 
though this revelation remains, and has remained, 
from the time it was made, unknown to the fat* 
greatest part of mankind. It was necessary to 
make even the moral law a mystery, and such a 
mystery as could not be, on: many occasions, 

unveiled, without a profound knowledge of the- 
ology ; which ft ,science, tliat their order has 
Vol. VL Y ^imagined, 
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itnaginedy and has reserved to itself. In this re- 
spect the Christian priesthood has been wiser 
tiiaii the Heathen. The Heathen pii^t^ were 
wholly employed in teaching silly ceremonies, and 

celebrating the pompons riles of supci'slitiouf* 
worship. They left the care of teaching the prin- 
ciples, and inculcating the obligations of morality,, 
to philosophers ; at least in the limes with which wd 
are best acquainted, this was the state of religion 
among the pagan?. But from the most early days 
of Christianity, it has not been thus in the Chris- 
tian Church. The- persons, whom we repute 

commissioned to instruct others \n revealed reli- 
gion, have assumed the sole right of deciding in 
all cases concerning natural religion, that is, in 
almost .all the most important aiiatrs of publick 
and private life. 

By thcbc ineaiis, and by these men, the moral 
law> has been so intermixed with theology, and 
both of them have been so extended, and so per« 
plexed, that the luo plainest things in the world, 
and which would not have been fitted to the pur- 
pose of them, nor by consequence itorthy of their 
author, if they had not been^plain, the law of na-- 
ture and the law of grace, have been rendered 
voluiiiinouSy intricate, and contentious, to such 
a degree, that the life of man is scarce long enough 
to attain a knowledge of them. Divines, who 
are supposed to have this knowledge, are tberci- 
fore consulted like oracles; and till their de« 
cisions, like those of the oihers, and for some of 
the ^ame reasons^ began to lote their credit, then: 

authority 
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authority in the (lii*ection of private conscience 
was absoluie, and exlended from the prince to 
the peasant, who were alike under their influence^ 
When ihoy had decoyed mankind out of the plain 
ioto a wood« tbey who had planted the wood 
were necessary guides in it Much ilt use has 
been made of this authority, and much colour 
given by it to the objection against religion, which 
we consider here. So much, that I apprehend 
there is no way to do ri^t to Christianity, bu( 
that of imputing, as we do, consequences, that 
cannot be denied, to the corruption of religion by 
theology. This corruption bat ^ne so £aur, thai . 
although It be of the last absurdity to affirm, that 
any law can alter, much less coatiadict, that of 
nature, yet hare men presumed to dispense with 
the observations of this law, to distinguish it 
ftway, to decide in direct opposition to it> and 
shamekssly to advance, that the bishop of your 
churcli, for instance, baa a power to alter the 
very nature of things. Jure potest contra jus 

dcccrnere." Nay, Bellarmin presumed to say, 
that if a pope should enjoin vices and forbid 
virtues, the Christian church would be obliged to 
believe vices good and virtues evil, or would sin 
a^inst conscience. " Nisi vellet contra con- 
** sclentiam peccare." Bellarm. de Pont* 

Moral theology, which contains a superethical 
doctrine, as some grave divines have ridiculously 
called it, rendered the system of cthicks in the 
writings of the ancient fathers, and doctors of 
the Christian church, more confused, less con<* 

Y a sisteat, 
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fistenty and often less moral, than we find it 

tabliabed io those of the Heathen, although no 
sjfitenl ean be more simple and plain than this of 

natural religion as it stands in the Gospel. I do 
not pretend to criticise the O&ces of St. Am- 
brose, though be was a saint not very unlike our 
Becket ; but I will supposej that no man pre- 
sumes to compare them, in any respect, to those 
of Tally ; and I will advance, that Tully would 
have blushed to own some of the moral doctrines 
Of St. Austin, though St Austin was, after St 
Paul, the great author of theological systems. 
This abuse of reason, and of revelation both, 
was never pushed so extravagantly, however, as 
it was by the school divines. These men, who 
sate ruminating in their cells on the very little 
they knew by experience and observation, and 
whose minds, therefore, were void of the true 
materials of knowledge, worked up, in place of 
them, all the " entia ratiouis," chimeras of ima- 
gination, that have no subsistence out of it, and 
pass under the name of metaphysicks ; all the use- 
Jess definitions, frivolous distinctions, vain sub- 
tilties, and captious arguments of logick* By 
them, casuistry came into vogue, which has been 
called in French, Tart de chicaner avec Dieu 
as loo;ick has been called, Tart de chicaner avee 
*' les hommcs; ' and we may call the whole tribe, 
^yos Buchanan called the Scotch and Irish scho* 
lasticks particularly, 

Gens ratione furens, et mentem pasta chi* 
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Some divines b^ve made men entbusiasUy by 
straining the .obligations of natural and revealed 
religion both so high, that they become almost 
inconceivable, and quite impracticable. Others 
again, scholastick divines and casuists especially, 
have so relaxed all these, and taught men so many 
«rays of compounding, as it were, with God, that 
ihey are left at liberty, on many occasions, to 
indulge the excess of their pasaioas. According 
to the first, a good Christian is an ideal man, that 
never existed out of idea, as much as the sage of 
the stoicks. According to the last, the worst of 
men may be good Christians on Earth, and saints 
in lleav€a. In short, they have divided the two 
laws, that are intimately united in the Gospel, 
have set them in opposition, and have very often 
made the violations of one pass for lawful means 
n)f promoting the othen The natural eflRect of 
.religion is to help reason to subdue our passion^ 
and of theology to help the passions to subdue 
reason and religion both, not only by indulgence 
to them, but by irritating the worst and moat 
furious of them. History is full of such examples; 
and irreligious persons niai^e use of theui, . uu«> 
justly, a^inst (Christianity, 

■ 

SECT. VII, 

There are two other parts beside this of na- 
tural religion, into which Christianity may be 
^qalysed^ and which have been corrupted alike 

y3 by 
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hy tbeoiogy. Duties superadded to those of tbd 
former, and articles of belief, that reaaon neither 

could discover, nor can comprehend. As im- 
practicable as somei and as incredible as others 
may seem, the duties required to be practised, 

and Uie propoiditions requited lo be believed, are 
concise and plainly enougli expressed in the 
Gospel, in the original Gospel properly so called, 
which Christ taught, and which his four Evange- 
lists recorded. But they have been i^endered, 
since they were first published, and they began to 
be so as soon as they werepublisbed,eKtreniely vo- 
luminous and intricate. The duties, external duties 
at least, have been multiplied by ecclesiastical 
policy, that profitted of the natural saperstition 
of aiaukiad. The articles of belief have been 
mulUphed, ai^d complicated by cabalistical 
notions taken from the Jews, and by nietapliysi« 
^al rehnements, taken from Heathen theology. 
Children sufler often fbr the sins of their fiitbers. 
But in this case the rule \< inverted. The Gospel 
gave birth to Christian theology^ and the Gospel 
sufters for the sins of her licentious offspring ; of 
that ecclesiastical order, I mean, who, afiecting to 
be called the religious, have proved themselves 
to be the most irreligious society that ever was 
formed, and the most hurtful too, as he who 
compares, through the whole series of their own 
history, the little good, wiih the intiuiie mischief 
they have done, must confess. 

It is common, and j-et astortishins;, to observe 
with how much solemnity and confidence almost 
all thosej who teach and defend Christianity, pre* 

sume 
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sume to affirm any thing, though never so 

. evidently false, that they iinai»ine may serve to 
recommend it, and bow by these means they 

do hurl, even where llicy intend to do good. 
Tliey do hurt, most certainly, to the cause of ' 
religion ; and the end is, in this case, so fiir 
fiotii saacuiying the means, that the means di^^ 
grace the end* One artifice, that they employ 
continually, is to confound, as much as they can, 
the want of power in the Heathen world to re*. 
foofy the manners of men, by promoting effect 

bodily the practice of natural religion, uud the 
want, of a sufhcient knowledge of this religion* 
That the heathen sages wanted this power is 
.true, and that the apostles, saints, and doctors 
of Christianity have not had it, even with the 
help of a particular revelation, is true likewise ; 
but it is as false to say, that the foruier had not a 
sufficient knowledge of natural religion, as it 
would be to say, that Christians have it not. The 
great book of nature lies open before us, and our 
natural reason enables us to read in it Whatever . 
it may contain, that cannot be thus read, cannot 
be called natural religion, with any precision of 
jdcas, or [propriety of words ; nor will the example, 
that has been brought, of men who assent readily 
to truths consonant to their reason, which they 
, receive from other*, and would have found it 
hard to discover themselves^ be made applicable 
to the present case, so as to destroy the distinc- 
tion. Mr* Locke should have seen this sooner 
than any man, . and one would think a reflection ^ 

V 4 so 
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SO obvious should escape no man. He did not, 
or be would not, make J^, He seems to me, ia 
the latter part of bis treatise concerning the Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, not only to confound 
the want of sufficient means to propagate, and 
the want of sufficient means to know the religion 
of nature, but to play so loosely in his expressions 
between this religion and the christian, that it is 
hard to distinojuish, soijietinics, what he intends ; 
whether he intends means oi propagating, or 
means of knou^ing ; to what sense he conflbes 
natural, and to what revealed religion. Thus 
much, however, is very clear: be asserts the 
insufficiency of " human reason, unassisted by 

revelation, in it s great and proper business of 
^' morality. Human reason/' he says, never 

made out an intire body of the law of liuture 
^ *^ from unquestionable principlesi or by clear 
** deductions* Scattered sayings— —incoherent 

apophthegms of philosophers and wise men 

could never make a morality-— could never 
" rise to the force of -a law." Tiiese assertions 
now are in part, and in part only, true. But 
when be com^ to contrast this supposed imper- 
fect knowledge of the religion of nature, which 
the Heathen had, with that supposed perfect 
knowledge, which is communicated by the Gospel, 
what he advances stands in direct caqtradictiou 
to truth. It is not true, that Christ revealed ant 
intire body of ethicks, proved to be the law of na- 
ture from principles of reason, aud reaching all 
the duties of life. If mankind wanted sncl> a 

cod^ 
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c^e, to which recourse might be had on everj 

occasion, as to an unerring rule in every part of 
Ibe moral duties, such a code is still wanting; for 
theCospel is not such a code. Moral ojligations 
are occasionaiiy recommended and commanded in 
it, but nowhere proved from principles of nsasgn^ 
and by clear deductions; unless allusions, pa« 
rabies and comparisons, and promise) and 
threats, are to pass for such* Were all the pre* 
cepts of this kind^ that are scattered about in the 
whole New Testament, collected, like the shoft 

seiitcnces of ancient isages in tiie meoiorials we 
have of them, and put together in the very words 
of the sacred writers, they would compose a very 
short, as well as unconnected systeni of ethicks. 
A systeip thus collected from the writingji of 
ancient heathen moralists, of Tully, of Seneca, 
of £pictetus, and others, would be more fu^ 
more intire, more coherent, and more clearly 
deduced from unquestionable princtfTfes of know- 
ledge. Nor must we think, that this takes off 
from the dignity, the authority, or the utility, 
even in moral doctrines, of revealed religion. 
The law of nature was sufficiently known, and the 
teachers of it, who made no pretence to any 
'divinis mission, bad pressed it on the minds and 
eonsciences of mankind, the sole way they could 
. press it, by arguments drawn from tlie reason of 
things. Revelation was not given . to do what 
reason could do alone. It was not given to coii- 
yiace men of the reasonableness morality, but 
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to enforce the practice of it by a superior. ao«> 

thority. 

If there was any thing like a complete systens 
of morality in the Gospel, we sbouki find it in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Si. Matthew, 
since they contain a aermon preached by Christ 
himself, not on any one particular doctrine, but 
on the whole duty of man. Wiiatnowdowe 
find in tbem ? Many excellent precepts of mo* 

rality, no doubt, interniiugltd with, aiul enforced 
by several coosiderationsy drawn h om bis own re^ 
relations ; and yet such as the law of nature en» . 
joins, or implies, and as have been practised by 
jpbilosophersi and other good men among the hea* 
then. Some of these, and some others, that we 
find interspersed in the Gospels, are sueh as may 
be reckoned of the kind of those, which St. Austin 
ciills "sublimiora prceccpta/* noi niueh positive 
dutieSp as instances ot greater purity and christian 
perfection, and rather recommended, tiwn * com- 
manded. Thus, for instance, wherever marriage 
has been instituted, adultery has been forbid* 
It was so by the Mosaick law, it is so by the law 
of nature; for though marriage be not directly 
instituted by this law, yet every wrong, every in** 
vasion ot anotlicr man s property, and every in-* 
jifstice is forbid by it* Now the Gospel carries 
this duty much farther, and declares, that who-- 
soever looketh on a woman, to lust j»fter her, 
*^ hath committed adultery with her already in his 
*^ heart." Tlie law, that forbids the commission 
9f a crime^ does certainly imply, that we should 

not 
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not de$ire to commit it ; for Ko want the de^re, 

or to be able to extinguish it, is the best security 
of our obedience ; though he who .is unable to 
extinguish it, and yet abstains from the sin, has» 
in ttie eye of reason^ a greater degree of merit. ^ 
Reason commanded what a man may by the force 
of reason perforin. Revelation commands what 
if is impossible to obey, without an assistance un* 
known to reason* Thus again, murder is forbid 
by the law of nature, but even anger is forbid by 
this; and uniTersal benevolence^ that great 
principle of the first, is strained by the last to a 
love ot our enemies and persecutors : a precept 
so sublime, that I doubt whether it was ever ex* 
actly observed, any luoi e under the law of grace, 
than under the law of nature* though some ap^ 
'pearances of it may be found, perhaps, under 
both, and at least as many under one as under the 
other* These sublime precepts, which are peeu* 
liai ly christian, and seem designed lo characterise 
Christianity, have not been obsci-ved by the pro- 
fessors of it, either ancient or modern. The 
Quaker, who says yea, yea, and nay, nay, and 
doth not swear at all, doth not willingly part with 
his coat as well as his cloak, nor give away one 
because the other bath been^ taken^ from him ; 
neither does the good man neglect to lay up some 
treasures on Earth, where moth and rust corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal. It 
has occurred to me often, that the same reason 
may be given for these sublime precepts, which 
Tully gives somewhere for the severer doctrines 

of 
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af the Stoicks. Men will always stop sbart of that 

pitch of vii Lue, whlcli is proposed to them, and it 
i% therefore, light to carry the notions of it as 
)iigh as possible. Whether this re9son will be 
^diiiiiied or no, I caauot tell. It seems to .me 
ihe best that can be given, et valeat quantum 
^* valere potest." In all cases these sublime pre- 
4:epts are so little inconsistent with the law of na« 
lure, that they are thi» very law carried beyond 
the original terms of it. 

' There are,, beside these general duties, and 
others of the same kind, commanded or reconi^ 
mended by the G.Qsp^)^ SQAie that seem directed 
4o the Jews only, and some that se^m directed 

W]ur€ iipmediately to Uic disciplt's of Christ. Of 
the first sort is^ that injunction which restrains 
divorces to the case of adultery ; whereas by the 
law of Moses, as well as by those of pther legis- 
lators, a man who did not like his wife, nor 
pare to cohabit with her, might ^va her a letter 
of diyorcjs, and turn her piit of doors ,* for 
which es^press leave is given in Deuteronomy 
Of the same sort are those directions which tend 
to render thie worship of God more intelleptual, 
and the practice of good works Ifss ostentatious. 
■The Heathen tasted and prayed, and exercised 
charity as well as tlie Jews. But the divine wor- 
ship of both consisted in a multitude of external 
duties, and in pompous rites and ceremonies ; and 
the Jews are taxed particularly with hypocrisy, 

f Chap. ?Exiy. 
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tnd with an affectation of doing acts of charity iti 
pubiick, ill the streets^ and lu tlie synagogues, ia 
order to gratify their vanity, and to be applauded 
by the publick. Of the second sort are certain 
duties enjoined in this sermon, and io other parts 
. of the Gospel, which seem fit enough for a reli* 
gious secti or order of men like tlie Essenians, 
but are by no means practicable in the general 
society of mankind. To resist no injury, to take 
no care for to morrow, to neglect providing for the 
common necessaries of life, and to sell all to 
follow Christ, might be properly exacted from 
those who were his companioiKs, and his disciples 
in a stricter sense, like the scholars of Pythagoras, 
admitted within the curtain ; but reason and ex*> 
perJence both show, that, considered as general 
duties, they are impracticable, inconsistent with 
natural instinct, as well as ]a%v, and quite destroc-* 
tive of society. They have not been, therefore, 
considered as such. They have been laid aside, 
and nothing more than a pretended observation 
of them has been kept up by some of the monas- 
tick orders. 

If this now be, as it is most certainly, a true, 

thuiigli general and short representation of the 
moral duties contained in the Gospel, and added 
to those of natural religion, both which consist in 
piety towards God, and benevolence towards man, 
will any disciple of the philosopher of Malmes-* 
bury presume to maintain, that the ul)|ection 
raised against religion has the least force on ac« 
pount of them, or that they render it inconsistent 

- , with 
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with ctvii sovereignty ? He who should muintntlt 
ii, would fall below notice, and not deserve an 
•aswer. But if the objection be leveUed against 
the numberless duties superadded to those of thu 
Goftpel, instead of beiug levelled a^raiust the few, 
Itiat have been superadded by the Gospel to those 
of natural religion, it will be unanswerable. Those 
of the former sort have been so increased, espe- 
cially in matters of rites, of ceremonies, and of 
external devotioo, by ilie authority of the Church, ' 
and in the course of ag^» that tbi^ overload and 

stitlc, as it \NCic, true religion; nay, that they 
substitute in lieu of it a carnal religion, such as 
that of the Jews, and those of Paganism were« 
That the religioa instituted by Moses was such in 
outward appearance, in frontispicio quiclem,^ 
Miys Spencer, our divines admit. But they assert, 
that inwardly, in penetrali," it was divine and 
mystick. The Heathen said the same of theirs ; 
and in truth, if theii s were not very divine, they 
were very mystical. Christianity l^as completed 
the round, and has been brought back, in many 
countries at least, from the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel to the pageantry and superstiti&n of the 
Heathen and Jewish observances. 

The sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Sup* 
per are certainly divine ceremonies, since they 
were instituted by Christ himself; and they may 
be. said to be mystical too, because they are inten- 
ded to be visible signs of something invi^ble* 
Baptism, or washing, is necessary to cleanliuess 
imd health, in warm countries! especially. But it 
was soon aJopicd by those who instituted reli- 

gions^ 
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f^oni^ and applied it to inward, as well as out-^ 
ward purification. It was so among the Heathen, 
it was so among the Jews, it is so at this day 
among the idolaters in the Indostan, and among 

the Mahometans. Tlic Ilciuhcn had their pubiick 
and private purilicatioasy and we know, by other 
proofs beside the acknowledgment of St. Austin^ 
that baptism was one of them. We know too, 
that the pagan osremoDies of purification had a 
spiritual meaning, and were intended to keep up a 
sense of religion in the minds of men. Cast& 
** jubet lex adire ad Deos,'' says Tully* ^'animo 

videlicet — — nec tollit castimoniam corporis*" 
The Jews employed several kinds of baptisoL 
They baptised even their household goods. Every 
kind had a mystical signihcation, and the prose- 
lytes to the law of jVIoses^ who were baptised as 
well as circumcised, were understood to be rece- 
nerated as well as puriiied* The proselyte be* 
came a new man by this ceremony, retained no- 
thing of his former state, and even his parents 
ceased to be reputed such. The precursor of 
Christ instituted a baptism of repentance; and 
even Christ himself, who had not certainly aay 
need of repentance, insisted to be baptised in tiua 
Jordan, as he was, after some modest resistance 
on the part of John. He was not only baptised 
before he began his mission: but he instituted 
this ceremony at the close of it, when heordei«d 
his disciples to baptise all nations in the name 

qf t)ie father, the Son, and the iloly Ghost." • 

* Lib. 2. de Lecib. 

The 
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The commufrioii, or the flacrament of the 

supper, is another, artd the only other religious 
ceremony instituted by the same divine authority* 
We bear tomelbtnp of synabob of bread, and 
symbols of tiiccup, which cup was of water, that 
were used in the mysteriea of Mithra^ and in 
others. There is, I think, no room to suspect 
that the christian communion bore any allusion to 
those rites in it*s institution, whatever it did after^* 
ward. But the Jews had their passover, and in 
imitation of that feast, as well as on occasion of 
it, Christ instituted his supper. One was de- 
signed to preserve the memory of tiie Exode^ be- 
fore which a destroying angel passed over the 
houses of 'the Israelites, and pat the first-born of 
' the Egyptians to death. The other was designed 
to preserve the memory of the death of Christy 
which was then near, which he assured his disci'* 
pies had been foretold by the prophets, and would 
be effectual to the redemption of mankind, and to 
the remission of sin. No institutions can l>e 
imagined more simple, nor more void of all those 
pompous rites and theatrical representations, that 
abounded in the religious worship of the Heathen 
and the Jews, than these two were in their origin. 
They were not only innocent, but pi oiitable cere- 
monies^ because they were extremely proper to 
ke^p up the spirit of true natural religion, by 
keeping up tiiat of Christianity, and to promote 
the observation of moral duties, by maintaining a 
respect for the revelation that confirmed them. 
But they were soon perverted by the fathers of the 

churchy 
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dkurch) who trusted so tittle to the providence of 

God for the propagation of this religion, that they 
eiDpioyed the lowest tricks of buaiau policy fbr 
the purpose. They added another stage of exter- 
nal observances^ if I may say so, in the progress 
of converts to cfarisiianity, and modelled thecere* 
monies of it on the plan of those heathen myste- 
ricSy againstwhicb they declaimed so bitterly ; for 
the good men were apt to be bitter, as well asia«» 
consistent. Baptism was the ceremony of purga- 
tion that preceded initiation. Neither children 
nor olbers were admitted to it, till by exorcisms, 
and the blowing of the priests upon them^ the 
impure spirits were driven from them. Blowing 
was thefirstj washing the second part of this pur- 
gation. Tbey who had gone through both were 
fitted to receive the influences of grace* They 
were the catechumens, the initiated, who partook 
of the first and least mysteries : and the complete 
or perfect Christians were those, ivho noi only 
partook of the greatest^ the communion, but wer# 
let into the whole secret^of it^ This third stage 
was ih'dt of consummation, according lo chiistian 
as well as heathen theology : and it would saaroe 
be possible to believe, that the greatest saints and 
doctors of the church had talked so much blas- 
phemouii DOdseose) and ^employed so much arti- 
fice about it, if their writings were not extant, and- 
if we did oo^ see in them, that deihcation in an- 
other life was preimised to those who received the . 

christian sacraments with faitii ; as it had beea 

profoised to those who w^nt piously through all 
Vol. VL Z the 
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HiB mysterious cavemonies of htathenism. It 

would be scarce possible to believe, that even 
AUianasiuSi ms well known as ^ is byim creed, 
«Dd by d^r ctrcoinstaiiees, mild bsre had tfae 
front to assert, that men are united to the God- 
tend by a parUcipatMMi of tbe sprnt^ porttdpe- 
" tionc spiriti\s conjungimur deitati ivlucb par- 
^ipation is the e&rct of these sacraxnents^ of that 
paiticolarly, which was oailed ^ nagaam et jm^ 
*Wendum inysterium," and the sacrament *'emi- 
^^nentis gratke/' aa it wastben, mAdaft.iitk'flt 
Ihb hour. It would be tedious to descend inlo-a 
greater detail here. If you have a ii|iind at any 
ttme to do so, you may cossnlt^ amoDg other 
writings, the sixteenth exercitation of Casaubon 
against Baronius, where you wiil bnd enough to 
satisfy your cdriosityy and snore tfaaa eooggh to 
raise your surprise. All I shall say more con- 
cerning these two xeli^ous ceremonies^ .institiit&d 
'4)y Christ, is this; baptisni bas been kept at no 
very great distance from the simplicity of it's ori- 
g^l, and tfae little altemtian tbnt has been made, 

leaviR^i it as nuicli a si^n as it was belbi'c, and 
no doubly as eftectual m it was beioie to every 

'Other purpose, renders tte ceremony moce 'decent^ 
by i^nnkiing only with water, according to tbe 
practice of tbe westom churches, than it <woulii 
be by a total immersion, according to thats>f the 

< primitive church, and of the oriental^ cburches, 
if I mistake not,^ even at nhb mm. But the oiher 
institution has been so disguised by ornament, 

and so much directed, w yourxburcbatieaftt, to 

iadif- 
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« different purpose from comoieaionitioB, tlmt, 

if the disciples were to assemble at Easter iathe 
chapel of his holiness, Peter would know his sm* 
cesser as little as Christ would ackoovledse his 
vicar, and the rest would be lioable to guess what 
the ceremonjr represented, or intended. 

It would be still more tedious to desceud into 
an enumerauoii qf all th^ impositions, which the 
church has laid on the christian world. Hew. 
powers, new rites, new duties, new sins, new 
ceremonies, new observances to he practised» 
from tbe birth to the death of every nfan, all tend- 
int? to the profit of the clergy, none founded on the 
pla4n authority, and many iMablisbed ia direct 
contradiction to the spirit, and to the letter of ' 
the Gospel. Judaism and Paganism gave occa- 
eion to thenu Tliey were derived ftom thence» 
They are no parts of the christiau system. Christ 
bad no share in their institution. The manner^ 
indeed, in which the Gospel was published, and 
much more the manner in which it was propa- 
gated, might lead denning, entbunastical, and 
superstitious men, to graft all iliese foieign 
branches on the stock of genuine Christianity. . 
Christ himself w^s, in outward appearance^ a . 
Jew. lie ordered his disciples, and the crowds 
that followed him, to observe and do whatever 
the Scribes aiid Pharisees, who sat in the chair of 
Moses, should direct *. He only warned them 
agaiiast the examples that these men gave, whp 

♦ Matt. chap, xxiii. 

z H did 
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did not prftctlse what they taught, dleunt enini 

*' et non faciunt." He was a better Jew than 
tbey» and he exhorted others to be the same. le 
is true, that he ' commissioned his apostles to 
teach and baptise ail iiaiions^, when he gave thetn 
bis last instructions. But he roeaned no morey 
perhaps, bv all nations, than the Jews dispersed 
into all nations, since he had before that time 
forbid them to go into the ways of the Gentiles, 
and into the cities of the Samaritans f. He sent 
them rather to the lost sheep of the iiouse of 
Israel, and declared this in a very remarkabte'man* 
ner to be the object of his own mission, by the 
language he held to the Canaanite woman. . She 
endeavoured, in vain, to move his compassion. 
He told her it was not lit to take the bread of the 
children and give it to the ^ogs | : nor did he re« 
lent and cure her daughter, till he was overcome 
by her importunity and her faith. 

These declarations of Jesus, before his cruci* 
fixion^ and the charge he gave to his disciples 
after his resurrection, might embarrass them a 
little, and might cunse soii:c difference of opinion 
among them at their first setting out. So it hap« 
pened : and though a predilection for the Jews, 
and astron<y attachment to the observances of the 
law, might have been expected from St. Paul, a 
zealous Pharisee, %Yho had- been bred af the feet 
of Gamaliel, rather than from St. Peter, a poor 
ignorant fisherman ,* yet St. Paul distingvished 

* Ibid, xxviii. + Ibid. x. I Ibid. xv. 

himself 
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himself as the apofitle of the Geatiles, and al« 
leged, that the Gospel of the uncircuincisioQ wag 
committed unto him, as the Gospel of the ctrcum- 

cibion was unto Peter*. It is probable, tlmt the 
first had made a reflection early, and had seeo it 
confirmed by experience, as soon as he entered 
CO his apostolical mission, that escaped the 
.^ond. The reflection, I mean, is this, that the 
cofltetiipt and aversion in which both the nation 
and the religion of the Jews were held by the rest 
of mankind would make it much more easy to 

convert the (jentiles at once t(j C iiristianitv, tlian 
to make them Jews £rst, in order to make them 
Christians aftenrard. The council of the apos* 
ties and the elders at Jerusalem, to wliich Paul 
vi^nd Barnabas were deputed from Amioch, where 
the dispute about circumcising tt>e gentile con* 
vej'ts had been carried evea uuo mutiny, was of 
the same mind. Nay, St. feeler f bimaelf spoke 
on that side of the question, how much soever he 
trimmed when St. Paul withstood him to lus iace;}^, 
and reproved him for bid dsflsiiwii^tioi^ land the 
bad example he gave. 

It is evident, that indulgence to the Jews and 
the Gentiles, in order to gain both, was a funda- 
mental prmciple of apostolical conduct from the 
first preapbiog of the Go^p^L Pejter conversed 
and eat with the Gentiles at Antioch, till the 
arrival of certaio Jews made him separate hmi^ 
iielf from the former, fearing them which were of 

;b9 the 
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the circumcision : and Paul, who reprooebed thi^ 

prince of the apostle so harshly for his hypocrisy, 
if he did not disaemUe to iheekfers the doctrine 
he taught to tlie Gentiles, did at least disseail)le 
8o &r to the puhlick» when he came to Jerusalem 
Mid joined in t6e noal solemn act, that the roosl 
rigid observers of the law could perform, as to ex- 
press ateai for observance he did not much ifalu«^ 
and for a law he tben^t abro^ted ; for that was 
the pase, and that doctrine is inculcated through- 
Out his Epistles. ^«?Aiort, he carried his indid'^ 
thence so far, op dissembled so far, that be 
became as a Jew to the Jews, that he might gain 
the Jews, and to them that are without law, that 
is, to the Gentiles, as without law, that he might 
gain them too We have tiis own word ibr yjm^ 
and he boasts of it. 

By sucli prudent conduct, the Gospel was su(h 
joessftiUy propagated, and converts flocked apace 
into the pale of Christianity from these different 
aud opposite quarters; from which it is no wonder 
that they brought along with theifi several of their 
former usages, rites, aud ceremonies. 

Absnpence from things str^gied and froqi 
blood had been constantly observed by the Jews, 
and lyas q\\^ of the conditipos imposed by the 
christian church on the Gea^eb received into it. 

This condition was confirined by the aposloUcal 
i^onstitutiooSi and enfuf ced, I believe, by penalties 
Biore severe, in some of the imperial. It remain- 

' f I Cor. chap. Ix. 
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%d long in gf^rai pcaheticc aoiQDg. tti9> Chri^iMM^ 
of the Eaati a&d is perhaps av«n oow practiaodk 
Uy several of those cburebes. Cut in th/e V¥est ii 
was aooo . abandoned, adad will not be raviyed 
again by the zeal of a»r acquaintance, Dr. Delany. 
Abstinence likewise from aii kinds ot r^ounsiimeat, 
or the meet rigorous fastiog on solemn occaeicaidv 

had been observed in tlie Jewisli churcli, and is 
observed still by tba Cbristiaa churches of the 
East ; ^ for as to those of the West^ they can* 
not be said to fast, u hea their mannei is com* 
pftred with that of the otbeirsi or with that of thi9 
Mahometans : they may be said rather to feast 
very often^ and only to cliangs one kind of luxury 
^r another. 

These observances were of mere Paizan or 
-Jewish original. Others were ol a mixed kind. 
Moses bad laade the destruction of idolatrous 
worship a principal object of his law ; and the 
2eal against images w^ great amoef the Jewso 
But they made a distinction, which %he casuists 
of the Upper Egypt did not make, I presume^ 
form^ly ; and which those of Mecca would 

adiiiit p.ow. Images carved or embossed were 
held m horrour, but a flat figure* either paint^ 
or embcoidered, was allowed. A passage, whi^ 
I have retsuii quoted from Maimoaid^ % is very 

* Lud. Com. ad His. iEthiop, Sed hoc capienduni iiiHi- 
gine, qus protaberat, quales sunt figurae ac sculpturae in 
palatiis, tt his similes. Talem igltur si q\iis fec6rit> vapulat. 

Sin autcm fii^ui a sit depi cisa, vol colon bus expressa, uti illaa 
quae in tabulis niensisvc 6ttAt, aut iujtllftta^ opeii te^toaQ, 
fto Ileitis babentur. 

z 4 expres* 
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express and very dear on this subject. Pietaree 

being tiuis introduced from Judaism, statues 
toon followed from the Pagap worship : and the 
western ehurches, if not the eastern, who keep 
more nearly to the Jewish customs, were furnish- 
ed like Heathen temples. Confession of sins wa9 
in use among the Heathen, so it was among the 
Jews ; soitwasi and so it is, among Christians, 
and several forms of it have been prescribed. 
Penance and expiation followed, both in the Pagaa 
and Jewiisb churches: they were derived intQ 
Ibe Christian, and they have been often costly in 
all three. One sort of penance obtaaied in the Jwq 
test indeed, which I do not remember to have ob*- 
tained in the first, that of flagellation : a sort of 
penance w [jich has beeo since appUed, |be 
learned Meibomius assures us, to a very different 
end unholy purpose. In the synH<io^Tue it is said, 
that the penitents flogged one another, but your 
chtircb, lilce a more indulgent mother, allows 
every one to flog himself, and to proportion the 
penance to the tenderness of bis conscience, and 
the tenderness pf bis skin* 

But to what purpose should I mention any 
anore of these particulars ? A multitude of such 
ceremonie.^, not to say superstitious rites, have 
been adopted by the Christian church, though 
neither commanded, nor even recommended, by 
the Gospel. For this reason, the apostles do not 
seem to have been very intent about these, or any 
other forms of external service. They seem to 
t^ave dislipgui^hed rightly between the end and the 

* means : 
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means : the end immutable, as a religion given by 
God must necessarily be : the discipline, or means 
of 8Uppordn|sr. it, ^utable^ as the ordinancers ot 
men must be^ according to the vicissitude of cir- 
cua)stanccs, and ihc fiuctuaiion of human affairs. 
But their successors did, and have done ever sioeev 
the very reverse of this, and it is asloaisliing Ui 
observe what a bustle they made, and what coa* 
tests they bad about the time of keeping Easter; 
and other points of discipline and ceremony, which 
the apostles bad not tbougiit of importance 
/enough to deserve their decision, nor even their 
ponce. Ail these fluctuated, therefore, ex- 
tremely in the 9ame churches, and varied in dif« 
ferent chu relies, during the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, and especially until* the synagogue was 
lionourably buried if it can be said to be so even 
,at;this day. I interpoi^e this doubt, not only be-* 
cause their remains a tang of Judaism among se* 
veral of the eastern sects, which will not appear 
strange to those yvho know, tliat the Christian 
jphurch of Jerusalem judaised during a succession 
pf fifteen bishops, but because the western sect, 
your pretended Catbolick cimrch, instead of as* 
verting evangelical freedom from the bondage of 
the Mosaicai iuw, or rather while slie as.^erts it, 
has iotroduieed many things fironi this very law, and . 
has the front to justify them on the authority of 
it, under a new dispensaliun, that takes all autho** 

-——-Donee synagoga h|qiu)rific|^ sepuitafuerit. Card. 
Boa. de Aebiis Litur. L U 
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xity from it, according to St PauV Oiutment^ 
holy water, incense, tapers, the consecration of 
altars, and the ceLebration of jubilceSy ore of this 
Idnd. But I think that yoixr doctors would na% 
sound so high this auiliuiity, if tliese lliiiigb were 
alpoe coxK:erned« There are otliers which iu* 
port them more, and which they have been obliged 
to establish on Jewibh authority, for want of anj 
better; and it is for the sake of such iostitutionSj 
that they have deemed it expedient to accustom 
men to respect this authority on other occasions, 
on such particularly as relate to the immediate 
service of God, of which cii:>toiii, not reason nor 
revelation moU certainly, has made theoi to pass * 
for essential parts. The divine right of tithes 
ivas ebtabUshed by tlje law of Moses. By virtue 
of that law, the christian priesthood daim it 
The nusci was the pontiff of the Jews, and the 
head of their church. IVom hence an argument 
the more for the supreme authority of the pope. 
Councils are derived hum the Sanhedrin, and 
the whole system of the hierarchy and of ecdesi* 
astical regimen from the constitution of the Jew- 
ish church. I take no notice here of the share 
which paganism, had in all that has been^ mention- 
ed, either immediately or mediately through Ju- 
daism. Enough is s£^id fpr ipy present purpose ; 
and observations of that sprt will be more neces- 
sary under another head. 

Let those now, vvbo object tp religion on ac- 
count of external duties, rites, ceremonies, and 
ecclesiastical ^isututions^ learn to be more just 
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in their censures. Let them learn to distinguish 
' rightly betweea ibose things which the Gospel re* 
qutm^ and those which the churcb imposes. If 
they do not make this distinction, their objetLloas 
are trifliDg : and if they do aiake it, they may bare 
the concurrence of every sincere and intelligent 
Cbristiaa along with them; for reasons which 
are not theirs ittdeed, since they are in^ded to 
strengthen and confirm, not to weaken nor 
explode religion* When we coneuier how 
strong the impressions of sense are, and bow 
they are apt to control that which should con- 
trol them, we may hnd,. perhaps^ very sufficient 
reason to incline us to approve in general the use 
of ceremonies, and the pomp ot external service 
in religion. To keep crp a sense of it in the minds 
of men, there seem to be bat two ways. To 
Strike the senses licquently by pubiick and solenm 
acts of religious worship, and to heat the brain 
by notions of an inward operation of the spirit, 
and of a sort of mystical devotion independent of 
outward forms, or even inconsistent with them. 
One of these leads to superstition, the other to 
enthusiasm. Both are silly ; bat the last is bad 
pn this respect : it is less goveniaole and less 
curable. Superstition is foUy. Enthusiasm is 
inadness. It is good to be pn our guard ajvatnst 
))oth. But I am to speak in this place of the first 
alon^ and as to that, the solemn magnificence of 
a chtirch, the grave and moving harmony of mu- 
Bick, the pomp and order of ceremonies decenthf 
performed, the composed looks^ and the mystilal 
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vestments of the priests who perform thenb, all 
this^ I thiaky cannot fail to inspire an awful re* 
specty aod to maintavi a devout attention of miod 

in the generality. Here and there a man, per- 
haps^ noay take these ceremooies^ and those who 
perforin them, for what they are, and tiot be im^ 
posed upon by them, either before or after the 
celebration of such rites as these. But during 
tbe celebration of them, while the spectacle is 
before Ins eyes, and the sound in his ears, I think 
that the same impressions will be made in some 
decree even on such a man as this. You and I 
)cnew Jietterton and Mrs. liarry off the stage, as 
well as on it, and yet I am pei^uaded neither of 
ws could ever see Jaffier and Belvidera without 
borrour and compassion. I do not pretend to de- 
cide in tlie dispute about the pomp pf external 
service. I only speak according to what I have 
felt, jiut though I do not take part, on the 
whole, for the use or disuse of cliurch ccrciao- 
nies, it may be allowed me to declare against the 
abuse of them alt, as a friend, not as an enemy 
to relit^ion. It ib ccriain that this abuse has de- 
feated the very end to which they- were directed, 
cr which served as a reason for the introduction 
pf them, and has substituted sonicihing, which 
is not religion, in the place of it. Our spiritual 
guides have run into wild extremes. Some have 
showed a great disregard to good works, and have 
talked of justifying faith alone, as the sole means 
^f salvation, and in contradisiinctioa to good 
li'orks^ like the Scotch presbyterian p^son, who 
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assured his brethren from the pulpit, that imrno* 

rality had destroyed ifs ihou^sands, but moraiky 
it's ten thousands. O titers have insisted much on 
good works, but they have confounded the nature 
of them* They have rather meaned, by good' 
works, the practice of arbitrary duties^ which ec- 
clesiastical discipliiie has established, or ecclesias- 
tical authority recommended^ and which are beg- 
garly elements indeed, than the practice of thost 
moral dutiesj which reason prescribes, as well as 
revelation. How much they prefer the former to 
the latter, may appear by the universal practice 
of most christian countries. In some, the maa 
who stabs his enemy goes to cofifessioti, and bit 
conscience is never quiet, till he has purchased ab- 
solution by money, or by penance, or by both. 
The woman who lies in the arms of her adulterer 
will leap out of bed, and knock her forehead, and 
beat her breast, at the tinkling of a little beU in the 
street. Nay in the country where I have passed 
so many years of my life, where bigotry is less 
prevalent^ generally speaking; than in others of 
the same communion, the poor man who has eat 
an egg in Lent, when eggs have not been permit- 
ted by the bishop, and who had perhaps nothing 
else to eat, cannot be absolved by the same priest 
that might absolve bim for neglecting the worship, 
or offending against the law of God. The for- 
mer sin is of a blacker dye than these, and 
he must have recourse for absolution to a higher 
authority ; which is an imitation of the Jews like- 
wise, among whom any ofience against the ritual 
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lair vas ponidied more severely than crimes mueh 

more grievous in their nciture, as I believe it hft^ 
been observed already atier l)r, ^peocen But 
enough has been said coBceromg duties added by 
the Gospel to natural religion, and duties added - 
by the xburch to those of both. It is tiiae to 
speak of articles of faith, which make a third and 
last part of the amlyse of Christianity. 

SECT. VIII.' 

It is this part that has furnished matter of 

strife, conteiuion, and all UDchaniabieoess, even 
in, as wdl as froai». the apostolical age. It is 
this that has added a motive the aiore» and one 

that is stronger ti^n any other» to animosity and 
hatred; to wai^s and massacres, and to that cruel 

principle which was never known till Christians ' 
introduciDd it into tl^ worlds \o persecution for 
opinions, for opinions often of> the most abstract 
speculation, and ot the least importance to civif - 
or religious interests. It is this, in short, whose 
efi^cts have been so fatal to the peace and hapjM- 
ncss of mankind, that nothing which the enemies 
of religion can say on the subject will be exaggeraf* 
ted hc^und the ii uih. But still the chafge they 
bring will be unjustly brought. These edects 
have not been caused by the Gospel, but by the 
system raised upon it. Not by the revelations , 
»f God, but by the inventions of men. Wedis* 
tinguished before between the original and the 
traditional proofs^ and .we mi^st distinguish here 
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* 

fietweea the trrigirral and tradkioiwl natter of 

these revelations. The Gospel of Christ is one 
tbiDg, the Gospel of Paolf and of all ibose vko 
have grafted after him on the same itock, is 
another. 

I wil^iiot say, that one ariide of l>eUef aloof 
is necessary to make men Christians, the belief 
that Jesus was the Messiaii promised to tiie J^w$, 
and foreKild by tbeir prophets* This may be the 
primary, but it is not the sole object of our faith. 
There are other things doubtless contained in the 
revelation he made of himseli^ dependent oo, and 
relative to this article, without the belief of which 
I suppose, that our Christianity would be very 
' defective. But this I say ; the articles of belief, 
which Christ huuself enacted by what he said^ and 
by what be did, have been lengthened itnmeasara* 
bly, and we may add both unnecessarily and pre- 
aumpiuously by olhers since his time. The sys- 
tem of religion, which Christ published, and bis 
evangelists recorded, is a couiplete system to all 
the purposes of true religion, natural and reveal- 
ed. It contains all the duties of the former, it' 
iaafbrces them,, by asserting the divme mission of 
the publisher, wi^o proved his assiertioiis at the 
same time by his miracles, and rt enforces the 
whole law of faith, by promising rewai^s, and 
threatening punishments, which be declares he 
will distribute when he comes to judge the World. 
£esid^ which, ^-if we do not acknowledge the sys* 
tern of belief and practice, which Jesus, the finish- 
er as w^U as autlior of our faitli, left behind him 
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lo be» in the extent in which he retealed mnct teh 

it, complete and perfect, we must be reduced ' 
to the grossest absurdity, aod to little less thau 
blasphemy* 

These reasons, which cut up the root of arti- 
ficial theolof^, deserve, for that reason, to be 

more fully explained. If we do not acknowledge 
them, we assume, that the Son of God, who was 
sent by the Father to make a new covenant with 
mankind, and to establish a spiritual kingdom on 
the ruins of paganism, and the reformation at 
least of Judaism, exec4lted his coittmissioEt im« 
perfectly ; we assume, that he died to redeem 
mankind frOm sin, and from death, the wages of 
sin, but that he left them at the same lime with- 
out sufficient information concerning that faith 
in him, and that obedience to his law, which 
could alone iiiake this redemption effectual to all 
the gracious purposes of it ; since we might rise 
to immortality indeed by the merits of his passion, 
but this resurrection might be to damnation too, 
unless an entire faith in him; cooperating with 
our imperfect obedience, justified and saved us. 
In short, we assume, that they who were conver- 
ted to Christianity by Christ himself, and who died 
before the supposed imperfection of his revelation 
had been supplied by the apostles, by Paul par* 
ticularly, lived and died without a suflScient know- 
ledge of the terms of salvation, than which nothing 
can be said more abominable. Natural religioQ 
may be coHected, slowly, perliaf^s, though suffi* 
ciently^ by natural reason, from the works of God, 
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Wherein manifests bis will to mankind. But a 

religion, revealed by God himself immediately, 
must have beeu complete and periect from the 
first promolgatioq in the mind of every convert to 
it, according to all our ideas of order: and if we 
consider it as a covenant of grace> the covenant 
must have been made at once, according to all 
these ideas, and all those of justice. No new ar- 
ticles of beliefi no new duties, could be made ne* 
cessary to salvation afterward, without chanfrinff 
the covenant : and at that rate how many new 
covenants might there not be? How often, I 
say it with iiurrour, might not God change his 
mind ? 

Will it be arged, as an answer to what has been 
said^ that the explanations and additions, which 
have been made, were made by the same autho*^ 
rity that made the original covenant, in order to 
ascertain the terms, and to secure the effect of it, 
and that there is therefore no reason to find fault 
thattlicy were made ? But if this should be said, 
instead of removing one absurdity and^proiana* 
tion, it will only serve to advance another. The 
force of the objection rests on the very assertion 
contained in the answer, on the sameness of the 
authoiity. If the additions were not said to be 
made by the same authority, they would be enti- 
tled to regard, and the objection Would vanish. But 
since they are said to be so made, and since they 
make a change in the covenant^ for a covenant is 
changed by additional conditions, though the ori- 
ginal remam M\i m force^ the objection is confirm- 
. Vol. VL Aa . ed , 
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ed by the answer ; and a farther absurdity arisen 
Aom it, or the same absurdity appear^ io a new 
light. If it fi^oecenary that the apostles, who' 
were filled with the Holy Ghost, or other inspired 
persons, should publish,. by the assistance of the 
spirit, any knowledge necessary to salvation, which 
Jesus had not taught, or explain the covenant 
of grace more perfectly than he bad done ; it fol- 
Jews, tlial ilie ihird person of the Trinity was em-' 
ployed to assist the second in making a more full 
and peifecc publication of the Gospel, which comes 
too near the case of poor mortals, who want this 
assistance to receive and practise the Gospel as 
they ought, and to whom it is given to supply the 
imperfection of tlieir nature. Upon the whole, 
have we not reason to distinguish with a holy 
fear between the original system of Christianity, 
and the very best, if that could be ascertained, o£ 
all those discordant systems into which the pure- 
ore of the Gospel has been so often melted down 
. and cast anew, during seventeen centuries, al dif- 
ferent times, and every time with such a mixture 
of human alloy, that no one of them can carry, 
without fraud, the imageand superscription of our 
lieaveuly Ciesar? 

Christianity, a» it stands i» the Gospel, contains 
not only a complete but a very plain system of re*-* 
ligion ; it is in truth the system of natural .mligion, 
sind such it might have eontinued to the tmspeak^^ 
able advantage of mankind, if it had been propa- 
gated with the same simplicity, with which it was 
originally taiight by ChoBt Mmself* But this 
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could not have happened, unless it had pleased 
the Diviae Provi4eiice to preserve the purity of it 
by cotistant intcirpositioos, and by ettradrdiflatj^ 
means i&ufficient to alter the ordinary course of 
thingi. . Such a constant inteiposition, and such 
extraordinary means, hot being employed, chris* 
tianity was left very soon to shift for itself, in 
the midst of a frantick ^otld^ and in an age ivheii 
the most licentious reasonings, and the most ex- 
travagant superstitions, in opinion and pfacticej 
prevailed universally Under the respectable names 
of theology and metaphysics ; and when the Jews 
themselvest on wbo&e reUgionj and on the autho* ' 
rity of whose scriptures Christianity was founded, 
bad already gone far iii corrupting both, by oral 
traditions and cabdlistical whimsies^ by a mixture 

of notions taken from the Chaldaick plnlosouby du- 
ring their captivity, and from the Grecian philo- 
feophy since the expedition of Alexahden The 
traces of these mixtures are discernable. Those 
of Greeic origin most manifestly; a,nd among 
ihem, those of ttatonism dre so strongly marked, 
that it is impossible to mistake them. This phi- 
losophy was the very quintessence of the theology 
and metaphysicks, w hicli Plato, and Pythagoras 
before him, had imported into Greece. It had 
been extracted by the intetise heat of tbe warmest 
imagination that ever Greece produced, and had 
contributed more than any other system of pagan** 
ism to turn theists into enthusiasts, and to con- 
firm that fondness for mystery, without ao air of 
which no doctrine could pass foi divine. !What 
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effect all these circumstances bad on chrisuWity; 
i|nd bow they served to raise an intricate^ voiumi* 
nouS| and contentious science on foundations of 
the greatest simplicity aiid piaiunesSi it may be 
M^ortU while to examine more particularly, and in 
such a detail as the nature of these Essays, which 
are not designed to be treatises* and my confined 
knowledge of antiquity, permit. The extent of 
one and the other, will be su^cteot, perhaps, tor 
our purpose^ 

8£CT. IX. 

Men have accustomed themselves to talk so 
vaguely about mysteries, that the very meaning of 

the w ord is become a mystery. Thf. whole New 
Testament has been called the Gospel, and the 
whole Gospel a mystery. Both very improperly; 
for the first confounds what should be always dis« 
tinguished in favour of the original system of 
chrisllaiiity : and the second is absurd in tlie 
highest degrecj since nothing can be conceived 
to be more so than to predicate two contradictory 
terms of the same subject. To n&vm that a tiling 
is, and is not existent at the same time, is just as 
reasonablcsas to affirm,that the Gospel is at once 
a revelation and a mystery, a thing shown and a 
thing hidden* That there are many ambiguous 
expressions, and many dark sayings, in the Gospel ; 
that there are many doctrines, which reason would 
. . never have taught^ nor is able to comprehend now 
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they are taught ; cannot be denied* Nay the iit« 

most bucndo endeavours Imve been, and must be 
always^ employed in Tsio to reduce the inttre plan- 
of divine wisdom in the mission of Christ, and 
the redemption of man, to a coherent, intelligible^ 
and reasonable system of doctrines and facts. 1$' 
it strange that it should be so ? It could not be 
otherwise. Two of the evangelists recorded, at 
witnesses, what they saw and heaf d in this extra* 
ordinary conjuncture, and two others what they 
were told about it Not the whole indeed ; for 
then the world could not have contained the books 
that would have been written, but as much as was 
necessary, and even a little more than was strict* 
ly so, to account for the establishment of the spi* 
ritual kingdom of Christ, as it is called improper* 
ly enough, and to explain the laws-of it, and the 
conditions of admission into it^ If a great prince 
should arise in any country, make an intire revo* 
liition in the constitution of it, reform some, and 
abolish others of the ancient laws and customs, 
and establish a new government on new principles 

of government, would it not he sufficient for the 
people to knovv bis right in general, and the mea* 
sures of their obedience in particular ? Would 
they complain, if some things essential to nei* 
tber, and scarce relative to the latter, were ob* 
scurdy mentioned in any of his declarations or 
constitutions, that they wanted a complete sysieia 
of the government to which they submitted them- 
selves, and were therefore obliged to supply on 
tbeirown authority what they bad not received on 
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tl^ authority of their Ugislator. I thiak they, 
would make no siich compl^aiit. Reasonable 
lueu I '4m sure would not. To such the whole 
VOiiild appear plain ^ noMgb, and they wQuld re.r 
solve to Mieve and obey it in the obvioqs and 
literal &easf» while ^ few b\\sy, overcuriqus^ find 
^\pmg poiUtieians might rendef what wa^ plain, 
intricate, and two or three darl^ expressions, the 
si^bjec^ of perpetual dispute, and irr^caacilab|e 
dimion, by their re^neni^nits. Thtts the peace of 
society might be broken, and the very ciul of go? 

y§£B^u% be defeatedqt n/^t by any wa,i;it of necea* 
8j|Fy information, hot by an affecto^tion pf knowr 

ing more than the legislator thought it nepessiiary 
Uwt they should know* Such a^ I have repre* 
sented these politicians in civil government, such 
have divines and metaphysicians §hOiwn themselves 
ia religion : a^id i^ i& fuUra^ unjust to charge the 
laic^diiefs that have fuilowed in one case on reli- 
Qpf^ .a^ it vi^ould b^ to chargie U^ose that would 
foIlQw in the other on government. 
, The onlj way to have preyepted swch niischiefe. 
^. tfifsf ^pm arising in the city of God would have 
been this, that Christians should have adhered 
qjqs^ly to the Gospel, as it was taught by Christ 
himself; that they should have tliought it,' ajs. he 
tliought it, suiHcient for them ; have received im- 
plicitly what is plainly revealed in it, and have 
^voided all dogmatical decisions on thinrrs ob- 
scure or doubtful. Explcujations in all these cases 
Sfn-VQ only, to multiply disputes, aqd to establish 
reli^,i|, 99 btjn^, instead of divine authori- 
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ty. This affords a rule invariable as God him- 
8el£ The other fluctuates as the opinions, and 
even the ioteresis of ifiea vary. Under one, 
Christians might have continued unit'ed 'in the 
same coniin»uioD, and even members of the same 
family; friends and brethren. Under the other it 
is impossible that this, which is the great object 
of ebristiaDity, sboold be obtained ; and there<- 
fore I am willing to believe, that they who had 
been the immediate disciples of the Savioui!' 
preacbed his Grospel in a spirit of union, in' so 
simple a style, and in so strict and scrupu* 
lous a conformity to the revelations be bad 
made, m what form soever the writings of 
these men have come down to us, through 
very interpolating haads^ tltat there nei^* 
ther was nor could be any division among them, 
nor any seeds of division sowed by them, lie 
who compares the Epistles of James^ of Peter, and 
John, such as we have them, with those of Paul, 
aad all these with the doctrines of the Gospel, will 
be perhaps of this opinion ; at least he will have 
no ground to say of the three first, that they were 
authors of new gospels^ as he will have grounds to 
say of the last, and as the la«t does in effect say 
of himself. He will be of this opinion too tiie 
more easily, on account of a very sensible diifer^ 
ence in the manner as well as the matter of their 
. ivritings. There is a most remarkable and amia- 
ble aneedote to this purpose mentioned by some 
\vriters, and lor which the authority of Jerom is 
' cited. St. John bad been long confined in the 
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island of Patmos, to which Domitian had banish* 

cd him, and where it is pretended that he writ 
the Apocalypse, that strange rhapsody of unin* 
telltgible revelations, as they are qalled most ab- 
surdly. It is much more probable, and more for 
the honour of the evangelise, as well as of chris* 
li inity, to believe, that they were composed by 
Ceriathus, by a visionary of the same name as 
that of the apostle, or by some other enthusiast. 
. They were not admitted into the canon at Laodi- 
cea, nor would have been ever admitted to disi* 
grace it, if Justin, IrensBus, Origen, and Ter^ 
tullian, in whom the love of mystery was a kind 
of deltrium, and after their example several of the 
other fathers, had not crowded them into the ca- 
non by receiving them as canonical. The anec- 
dote I am about to produce will show bow far 
St. John was, though bis Gospel gave him the 
title of the theologian^ from multiplying and pro«» 
pagating mysteries, and how be retained that cha<r 
racter of plainness and simplicity, which, he had 
acquired in the school of bis divine master. Dc^ 

mitiandead, and Xcrva eiiipcroui-, the holy evau^ 
gelist returned to his church at Epbesus, threes 
score years after the death of Jesus. Not only 
the Gospels, bis own among the rest, which it is 
said that he writ at the desire of his people as 
toon as he returned to them ; bilteven the Epist* 
les were then writ, and the system of Christianity 
bad taken, in most of the churches at least, the 
form which Paul had given it. If the good old 
liifto, ipcblp ^d decrepit, wc^ paable to make 
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long sermons, it appeared that be did net think 
them very necessary ueither ; for w hen he spoke 
in the publick assemblies^ the sum of what hesat4 
was, children love one another. The people of 
Ephesus, where Paul had been, where he boast* 
ed that he had fought wich beasts after the man* 
per of men, where he iuid cei tamly made long 
and mystical discourses, were disappointed and 
dissaus6ed with the succinct and plain doctrine of 
their bishop ; but whea they expostulated with 
htm upon it, they bad a very short and decisive 
answer, this the Lord commands: and if you do 
this, it is sufiicient. He spoke to men who be- 
lieved already in Jesus the Messiah, and in all 

UuiL he had just, before recof dcd in liie Gospel he 
published at their request, after his return froni 
Patmos. Whatever others might think, be 
thoughi that the Gospel wmited no further ex- 
planations, nor extensions, and contented him* 
self therefore to recal to their memory, on every 
pccasion, that fundaineutai article of the law of 
aatore, and the law of the Gospel, universal be« 

ptvolence. 

The character of St. Joba was not that of St, 
Paul. One bad been formed in the bosom of 
Jesiis ; called to be a disciple, and commissioned 
to be an apostle, instructed by the doctrine and 
example of his master. He had, like Peter and 
the rest, ao other science, and what that was the 
ffmr evangelists tell us. Paul, on the contrary, 

hci(] beeii cducaLcd In the hchooU oi' the law, sucli 

^ th^ wa(» becomi^ in those days, when oral 

tradition,. 
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tradhtoo^ '^cabalistical mysteries^ and scraps of 

P^tbagorician, Platonick, and even Stoician doc- 
tfvof^ had been blended with it, and composed 
• the most extravagant systems of philosophy and 
•religion. The masters of all this learning were 
the Pharisees^ whose sect began f>robably two 
hundred years bcibre Clirist^ and was in the high- 
est reputation when he came into the world. Of 
this sect was Paul ; and he continued in it till ho 
was about forty years old, profitting in the reli- 
gion of the Jews above many of his equal s ■ ■ 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his fathers 
—and persecuting the church of God*. After 
this^ he, who had resisted so many miracles^, was 
converted by a miracle, which he and his amanu^ 
torn Luke have related. He w|s called by God 
himself in a great light, which was always uoder* 
slDod to denote some divine presence, to be an 
apostle, a chosen vessel, repienbhed with gifcs of 
the Holy Ghost, and overfloM'ing with grace. 
Uis^ peculiar destination was to preach Christy 
whom God had revealed in him^ among the bea* 
then: and this he began to do immediately, fo* 
being made an apostle by a distinct commission 
from the rest, he conferred not with flesh and 
blood, nor went up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before him, but preached as soon 
as his c\c> were opened, as he had received the 
imposition ol hands, and as he l)ad been baptised^ 
by virtue of a particular inspiration^ that Gospel, 

, • Epu)t, to the GaU chapy 
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of which he spefUcs to. the Gftlatiaots with no much 

qoafideace, that he pronouuces every one who 
should preach any ihing difTereot frooi it, himself, 
an angel from Heaven, and therefore most certainly 
i^ven the other apostles, accur^d. It waa not till 
three years after bis journey into Arabia, and his 
return to JUamascus, tliaL he went to Jerusaleuj, 
wherp be coimaunacated privately to t(iefo, which 
were of reputation^ the Gospel he preaehed tq the 
Cft^iuUea ; for he might want their approbation, 
tliongh he did not want their information not 
advice : and this he obtained so far, that they gave 
and JSarnfdbas the right hand of fellowship^ 
iliat these two should preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, and tbcy, that is, the other apoitles,. to 
Ihe chijdrea Qf Israel* 

Tkis short deduction of fiicts, taken from St* 
Paul's own account of himself, and in which he 
inured the Galatiws before God that he Ued not» 
may serve to introduce an observation touched 
upoa already, and more easily made than explain- 
ed. In the last chapter of his Epistle to the Ro* 
mans, he calls tiie Gospel lie preached, my Gos- 
pel: expression he cannot he supposed to 
' bave used> says Mr. Locke in his note oalhe pa&* 
sage, very justly, unless he knew that what he ^, 
preached had something in it, that distinguished it 
from what was preached by others. But what 
:that was \v;e are kit by this able, commentator to 
seek. It was not plainly, what be says it waa 
plainly, the mystery of God's purpose of taking 

m the Gentiles to be his people— ^and without 

sub- 
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sabjecting them to, circumcision, or the law of 
Moses. If this mystery, so inconsistent with 
the declarations and practice of Jesus, was re* 
veaied lo PauL it was revealed to the apostles too, 

since they preached ami published the glad tidings 
of salvation mdiilcrcntiy to tlie Jews and Geq** 
tiles ; in doing whicb» bad this mystery been re« 
vealcd to him, exclusively of them, they would 
have been apostles of Paul, in this instance^ ra* 
ther iban of Christ. If the exemption of the 
gentile converts from circumcision, and other ob- 
servances of the Mosaical law, was the mystery, 

the ni}8tery ^vas ex|)laiiKd by tlie decree of the 
Council of Jerusalem; by which nothing more 
was required of the Gentiles, than to abstain 
from idolatry, or meats offered to idols, from 
fornication, and from blood. St. Paul assumed^ 
indeed, thai not only the vocation of the Gen* 
tiles, but thi;> exemption in favour of them, and 
of iheJevistoo, were mysteries revealed particu«- 
larly to him. It is evident, however, that the 
other apostles, and the elders, looked on it as uo 
mystery at ail, and that they treated it as a matter 
of di.-cipliue : so ihat a question nmy arise, whe* 
ther St. Paul was,, what the Pope pretends to be, 
above the council, or the council above him. The 
apOdilcs had given no directions to insist, that the 
Gentdes should, or should not, submit to cir- 
ca iucision, and tu ihe yokes of the law, which 
St. Peter scruples uot to say, in his speech on 
that occasion^ were so heavyi that neither 
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*' they nor tbiir fathers were able to bear tliem*/* 
la a word, by tbe opinion St. James deliveredi 
and by the whole tenour of the decree, it is inatiH 
fest, that the mistaken zeal for the law, which 
some of the Jews retained after their conversion, 
and perhaps tbe immoderate zeal of St. Paul for 
an immediate and total abolition of it, had given 
rise to this dispnte ; and that it was detertnined 
not as a point on which the divine purpose had 
been re^eakd to Paul, or any one else, butac- 
cording to what has been just now said, as a 
poiiU of discipline, left to the discretion of the 
apostles and elders, whose sole regard was to 
prevent any schism in a church hardly yet formed, 
and who, for. that rejason, while they indulged the 
Jews in circumcision, and other ritual observ* 
ances of their law, exempted the Gentiles from 
tbe far greatest and heaviest part of them. 

But there is something more to be observed. If 

the purpose of God was lo take the Geiuilcs to 
be his people, under the Messiah, in this manner, 
if their abstaining frotii Jewish rites and ceremo* 
nies was a positive law of God, under the new co- 
venant, as the abstaining from idolatry was both 
under the new and under the old, how came it to 
pass, that the Messiah himself gave no inslruc* 
tion about it to bis apostles, when he sent them 

'to preach bis Gospel to all natioiis, and, we 
may say, to people his kingdom, which they did 
chiefly out of the Gentile world ? Why was tht, 



*. Acts, chap. XV. 
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revelation of this important mystery, so necessary 
to be published at the very first publication of thef 
Gospel, if it was the eternal purpose of God^ of 
else act necessary at all, reserved for Su Paul, 
who was then a persecutor, not a preacher of the 
Gospel, and whose apostlesliip did not begin be- 
jfbre the conversions i Shall we say, that this eter- 
nal purpose of the Father was unknown to the 
♦ Son ? We shall blaspheme if we do. Shall we say, 

that it was known to hicn, bat that he neglected 

to coiiiiniiiiicalc it to the first preachers of his Gos- 
pel, an'dgiive them imperfect instructions? The 
profanation will be little le»s. These question^, 
and some others of the same kind, will not be 
easily answered, unless it be by men who are never 
at a loss to account for the absurdities that they 

jmpute to the divine conduct, by supposing it di- 
rected according to such partialities, as are 
proportioned to the lowness of their minds : but 
the perioess, not to say the inipudeoce, of these, 
men, deserving no regard, we must seek another 
solution of the difficulty, and endeavour to had' 
what it was that distmguished St. Paul, in thi^r 
respect, from the other apostles, and gave him a 
reason for calling the Gospel be preached his own 

"GospeL 

Some solution of this sort may occur to us, 
perhaps, if we reflect on what was mentioned 
above, concerning the difference between tfaeman^ 
ner in which St. Paul preached the Gospel, and 
that of the other apostles, which difference marka 
very strongly the different schools wherein they 

bad 
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bad beeo instructed, and bad formed the habitt 
that characterised tbem ; the school of Christ, and 

the school of Gamaliel. From one of these the 

• 

apostles had brought great n}oclesty, and gentle- 
ness of temper, a short, familiar, a^d simple- 
style, like that of their Lord and uiastw. From 
the other St. Paul carried into the apostieship, 
with a great stock of Jewish learning, a great deal - 
of that assuming air, which is apt to accompany 
much learning, or the opinion of it : and accord- 
ingly we find him obliged, more than once, in his 
Epistles, to excuse bis boasting, and the value he 
set on himself, by such humble expressions as a- 
man who had not been full of the Holy Ghost 
might, in his case, have taken a pride in using. 
He carried with him likewise, from the Pharisaical 
schools, a great profusion of words, and of in- 
volved unconnected discourse, even on those sub- 
jects whicli required to be the most clearly and 
distinctly developed, if they were to be insisted 
«poa at all, and not to be passed over in silence 
rather, or touched very transiently, as they had 
been by the other apostles. The other apostles 
were all evangelists, that is, they were publishers ' 
of the glad tidings of salvation : they declared to 
the world, that the kingdom of the Messiah, that 
is, the spiritual kingdom, was bei;un, and they 
taught men the indispensable conditions of belief 
and practice^ in order to be admitted into it. 
Farther than was necessary to this purpose they 
did not affect to carry their doctrines. Thqr 
meaned to convince, not to perplex the minds of 

men. 
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DDeii. They knew thai by doing the last, they 
ibould obstruct the firsi; or should give great 
advantage to the faUe doctors that were arisen^ 
and were to arise -to corrupt Christianity. Sti^ 
Paul was a loose paraphraser, a cabaUstical com- 
mentator, as much^ at least, aa any ancient or 
modern i ahbin ; and though his Gospel Was,- in the 
fundamental principles of it, the same as theirs, 
yet he mingled it up with so much of his Own the* 
ology, that he might no:, improperly, and in our 
sense, call it bis own, and that we may call him 
the father of artificial theology. Not content to 
reveal mysterious truths in propositions, whose 

^ terms were intelligible, though the manner of be- 
ing of these truthi was still a mystery, which ia 
no objection to the belief of any thing contained 
ia a revelation, once proved to be divine, he am« 
plified tbein, descanted upon them, opened the 
whole ceconomy of divine wisdom from Adaiii to 
Christ, and accounted for the several dispensations 
of God to man. The original Gospel, such as 

. the other apostles preached it, was a plain system 
of belief and practice, fitted for all times, and 
proportioned to all understandings. St. Pauls 
Gospel, if it niay be said to be fitted as much as 
ti^e others for all times, of which I doubt, cannot 
be said to be proportioned lo all understandings. 
It is evidently not so to the understandings of th<i 
deepest divines, and the most subtile uieLapliy^i'- 
cians; since they have been wrangling about it 
from that time to this, and have established the 
;aost opposite doctrines on the same texts, to the 

breach 
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breach of all charity, aad the disturbauce uf Xh& 
cfarklka world*, 
it may be fiaid, tbdl iomt paseagcs {d tkie ftwtf 

. * I will mention a Utile more fully> in this note, whatl 
limittfdia.the text* All that is said there it 9ai4 r»l«;fciTe]^ t^ 
feceived inferprelations aod opioidnsy siich as Mr, LockQ 
would fiave admitted, and were therefore proper be follow^ 
€d in reasoning agatmt him* But if I am to speak my own 
opinion; tlie matter in question rn;iy be decided more shortly, 
and on the whoic more cqosistcDtly. bt« Paul then might vt^y 
\vcU taU^ of hift Gospel, even ia cootradiatiaction to that a{ 
' Christ, and oth^n, as I have said, that were directly Mpug* 
Aaat both to the word and example of the Mes^ah. Christ 
Jirofessed Itidaism, and declared Mmtolf ^ent to the Jews aloti'e, 
and not even to the Samaritans, so positively, that when he 
Conmuwioiied his apostles, he may be, ami, to mai;e hini con« 
ai&teat, bugbt to be understood to have mcaned no more, thaa 
to send them to the Jews dispersed in all nations. St. Paul^ 
Dn the contrary, inst^ of grafting Christianity on Jadaism«tn« 
^ted dti an entire abolition of the latter : to which, boweV^r^ 
he had confontoed most hypoci^Hcally on more oceasfont thait 
ofte; and his doctrine became, not at once, bui iti tune, tba 
doctrine of the christian church. This u^ay appear sti arii^e ic> 
those who read, without a free consideration of what they 
read : and it will appeal still mote strange to them to find a 
{lagan emperonr, and a great enemy both of Jews and Chris*, 
tiaiit, latitNlaced as an i^trttmant appointed by Ood to ac^ 
complkih his secret designs in conhrming the doctrine of SC 
Paul'^ Gospel; and yet Hadrian is so introduced by Sulpiciu* 
Severus; for he says, that the christian church at JtiusaieiA 
having had till that time none but Jews in the episcopal chaif^ 
and the greatest part of the ikithiiil there beiieWng in Jesus 
CMi^ ¥^bdot dtopaffthig from tW legal coremonii^ that edict 
<sf (ibdriaa, which hiidesfd Jkara from gping. tb Jmaaleai, wat 

of gi tat use to chri&tianiiy ; by which we muat understaiid lha 
cjbjistianity of St. Paul's Gospel, and ugt tiiaij^.Qf (^risi's* 

Vot. VI. 3^ a - 
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Gospels, and even toine expreinom of Christ 

recorded in them, have been liable to various in* 
terpretationsy and have prodaced such dispoies 

and contests as these which I ascribe to the writ- 
logs of St. Paul. But although this be undoubt* 
ediy tnie^ the diference betwet a the origioai Gos* 
pel, and that of St. Paul, is very real, and very 
tnapifest. One is a plain and clear system of re* 

. ligion, with here and tbere a doubtful phrase, that 
casts no obscurity on the rest The other is an 
intricate and dark system, with here and tbere an . 
intelligible phrase, that casts no light on the rest, 
but is rather lost in the gloom of the. whole. By 
fiiith I may believe, but by faith I ctnnol under* 

^ stand. A proposition, the terms of which are un- 
intelligible, is an absohite mystery : to say that wo 
are bound to believe mysteries, in this sense, is it* 
self nonsense : to say we do believe them is a lie. 

, Bui a proportion, the terms of which are intdli* 
gible, roay be an object of faith, though we un- 

' dersiand by it nothing more than the terms ; when 
it is supported, as was said above, by divine an* 
ihority, nay, often when it is supported only by 
human. A man, upon whose knowledge and sin- 
cerity I ought to depend, reveals to me a few 
mathematical truths, which, in certain circum- 
stances, it is nece^ary I should know, and trou- 
bles me neither with the demonstrations, which I 
might not be able to comprehend, nor with many 
toroUaries to be drawod from fbem, which I do act 
want. Another, the scholar of the first, and of 
less^ authority than his master, brings ofie a paner 

-iaied 
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Med wlthdmgfaills/ilnd Undts, inA figuri^, ^hkh^ 

he assures me, contaias dfemdnstratiuns of the for- 
mer truths^ and explidalions of Several corollariei- 
dieduclble from them. I uhtlerstand neither." 
Those whom I consult appear to understand them 
as little as myself^ by their disputes about tfa^' 
meaning of ihem. Tbe truths which were cleat^* 
and sufficiedt fdrme, ih simple propositions^ as I 
received tb^' first, are intolved in' mystery; and" 
then incoherent figurative discourse thickens the 
doud. ' 

Let any man read the Epistles we have of thiS^ 
apostle's writing, after lie has read the Gospels; 
let bini read the former, as fa^ would read any 
other bo^s of philosophy or tlieology ; let him 
call in Mr. Locke to bis assistance, nirho has suc-^^ 
Gl^ed better, perhaps, than any other expositor, * 
by happier conjectures, and no greater licence of 
paraphrase, io giving an air of coherence, consis- 
tency, and rationality to these Epistles, and in 
making .them ioteUigible : such a man will not be 
able, after all his pains, to ^how any on<^ uiystery 
that is left unfolded in the concise language of the 
Gospel, taught by Christ and his apdstles, thai 
has been rendered less mysterious by thcf prolixity 
of St. Paul. St. Paul ratlicr doubles mystery 
than simplifies it| if I mky sdy sol, Hod adds 
every where a mystery of words to a mystery of 
things* That they who have, since bis time, and 
after his example, grafted theology on revelation/' ' 
extended the doctrines of it, explained and applied 
the prophecies^ types, and figure, invented dew 

bb2 ones 
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oii€s of m%x^ flort» an4 mised a variety of c({sM 
Qord iM^d systems on tbe A^qAe simple ^nd uniforcq 
pU% alwM ^ f(ir Uii$ nmt p$rt, very liitlt 19* 

telligibie, is not wonJerfuL He, who has clear 

aiiA distinctly : w\ tbe aotbor who pusil€ft an at« 

4§fiiive re^^^r first puzzled bioc^elfi how zms^ 
niOD sMf^r ii^ ^ science w« ep«ak af hara 

particularly, to see those admired the most who 
are the least uaderstood. . has fa^eii the qasa 
of these men. They have pretended to insariKCl 

others- on subjects, on which it was impossible 
tb^y hate clear ,aQ4/4>«Uact ideas* Qr» 

indeed^ any ideas at alli But that 3t. Paql should 

writf confusedly and unimeiligiblyj b^, v^bo yi%% 

SSumiaaied i;^y the ila^ Qbo9t» that he mghtep^ 

lighten the Gentiles, and he who received all he 
taught bj[ iu^iaiediate reve]|ktion, mqst; be always a 
problem not easy to resolve. lie was^* it is saidi. 
•*a man of quick thought and warm temper— 
versed ii^, the wrttii^a of the 014 Testament^ 
full of the doctrines of the New— n-so that one 
paay consider him, when he was writing, as besci 
'^.ivith a crowd of thoughts^ ail iitriving for utsevr' 
" ance*." But are we not to consider him too, 
.Vidben. be vas writings as a man under the influ«r 
epce of actual inspiration ? And was not divina 
ii^spUatioa sufficient to keep him from falling into 
t^oa^ feultSy wafit of or4er ao^ P^v'^upty, . ms^ 
a^lli^ noQj^ bi^i ^e meanest of uninspired wxiitjs^ 

• Locke's Preface tp bis Paraphrase^ ^c. , t 

. - * • are 
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are apt to fall ? Mr. Locke should have tiiought 
to, moce St Paid tayi, tbat the spirits of ifae pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets* : and he, in his 
paraphrase, tbat ChristiaU3, however filled with 
- tii6 Holy Obdit'—'-are not hurried avray by any 
compulsion. A neglect of eloquence, and the or- 
nameotft of speech, became an apostle, fiut it 
is hard to dtstrern how a neglect of order and per- 
spicuity should be apostolical, since the design of 
^ch a loission is to iostriict afid to oonvince. 



Aftek saying so much of the unintettigibilit^ 
of Paul's Gospel, truth authorises me to add» 
that where it is inteliigible it is oftea absurd, or 

profane, or trifling. Is not the doctrine of pas^ 
sive obedience, which he teaches, most intelligi;* * 
bly absurd ? Is not that of absolute predestinai^ 
tion most intelligibly profane r Is not o>ie of 
them repugnant to common sense ? Is not thp 
other as repugnant to all the ideas of God s moral 
|)erfections ? Would not either of theui be suf- 
0cient to shake the credit even of Christ s Gospel^ 
if they wtre cuataiutd ia it? . 

But it remains, that I give an inSitance of the 
most intelligible trifling that we find in thisGospel, 
and this instance will lead us to o*)serve in vvhut 
'planner Christianity was taught and propagated by 

* * i Cor. c. xiy, * • 
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the first converts to it, in their pobltck aflBtmUieib 
and how easily exiepsions of it, orengrafiraents op 
it might be mMle« We bear much of the extri^ 

ordinary gifts of the Spirit, that were bestowed on 
^bese coaverts» suph as pi opbe$ying» woridog mi- 
racles, and speaking in unknonrn t0Qgues> wbicb 
jWe eaunierated, with several others, by St. Paul, 
ID tbf twelfth chapter of his firs( Epistle to the 
CorintUiai^ prp§ply tes, The last of these gifts be-s 
longed more properly to those, who were designed 
to be missioDaries of the Gospel, that they might 
be able to convert unbelievers i^ore effectually in 
jtheir dispersion over different countries. £ut where 
ichurches were established, St Paul prefers the 
use Qf the language pf the place, dislikes the affec* 
tattoo of using any othefi und indulges it oply when 
there is an interpreter at hand*. The gift of prq- 
phecy, by which b^ intends not only prediction, but 
singing of psalms, and teaching the doctrines of 
religion in their publick assemblies, is that to which 
be assigns the first place. Now this gift every one 
might exercise, even the woqneq. They are or^ 
dered, fn(Jeed, by somp passages, to keep silence 
in the churched, apd if they will knonv-any thing, 
to ask their husbands at honief: and yet it is 
plain, by other passages of the satire Epistle, that 
they were allowed to prophepy, fts it is c^led, ao4 
that they did so before the congregations;}:. This 
apparent contradiction is rpconciled by assu{ain|^ 
fhat though th^y were not^ on eyery ordinary oc- 

• 1 Cor. c xin f ^b. 'J lb* c. xi. 
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casioDy to act the pan of teachers and iostraclorsi 

yet they were not debarred from it, when, by any 
estraordioary motion and impulse of the Spirits 
they w^re determined to exercise this function. 
The only dispute was, whether they should exer* 
cise it covered or uncovered ; and this material 
point was decided by St. Paul He let the Co* 
rinthians, among whom this dispute had arisen, 
Know, that the bead of every man is Christ,- 
" and the head of the woman is the man, and the 

** bead of Christ is God from whence lie 

concludes, that a man, * " who is the imai;^ and 
glory of God— having his head covered, dis- 
bonoureth his bead but that a woman, who 
*^ is the glory of the man, with ber head uncovered 
dishonoureth her head ; for that is all one as if 
she were shaven This argumentation may . 

not appear very conclusive, nor indeed very inteU 
ligihle, to us ; but it was botbi I doubt not, to 
the Corinthians ; and in all cases,.it serves to sbov 
that both sexes had their revelaUous, and a right 
tp publish tbem. 

The apostle proceeds afterward to give di- 
rections for keeping better order in the publicly 
assemblies, which were held with great confusion, 

while every one was iinpaticuL to show his gifts,; 
and they could not stay to do it one by onef. 
Even these directions left room for some confosioa 
stilL Two or three might prophesy at the same 
meeting, one after another, and the rest of the 

■ t ■ ■ 
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congregatidri were to judge ; wbteh hot ottly bej^l 
debate, but caused interruptions, that usually 
begat ftlterci^tioo. That thia muai have ba[>peoe4 
we may assure oaradves, ainee by one of the rolel 
St. Paul prebcni>e^, if any tiling was revealed to a 
litter^by, the speakrir was to bold faia peape. Si* 
mon, the magician, would have bought tiic power 
of bestowing th^ gifts pf the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of his hands, as he saw them bestowed 
by Peter aad John; ar^d Simon had embraced 
i&bristianity, and had baptisj^d. In an age, 
therefore, when a communication of these gift$ 
was esteemed 30 common and so easily given, i( 
eould not but be, that multitudes thought they 
had some or more of these gifts, and especially 
that of prophesying, and that, as some imagined, 
piously, they had inspiraMons when they had them 
pot; so others, even this magician, though the 
fipottles had rejected his oflfer^ afTectfs^d impipasly 
to have them. It could not be hard ip pass false 
revektions on a world, on whom it was so easy 
to pass fiil^e miracles ; whieb this very Simon, and 
other supposed magici^ns^ ^nd res^l impostors, did 
very fre(}uently. 

This opinion of divine illuminations and reve- 
lations being once esta|>lishcdy aa £^bslruse theolo? 
gy beii^g once grafted on the plain dpclrioes 
^'hich the Gospel taught, ^nd an example being 
^et of eiitendiqg the system beyond it's native sim* 
plicity, by collecting passages here and there, and 
by comparing and applying them, in a cabahstic4 
xnanner, even according to the soaod; v^ry pften, 

ratbef 
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t^Am tbu die ka|iiirl tht tronbr the natural 

ponsequences did not fail lo follow among liieilli- 
Herate. -iiDd ^per^Utkift Jewa and Geiitilie% whci 
frere the first converts tocbrlBtiaiiitt. I seed not 
fitay to poiot out the3e consequencts^ History, 
Mcij^ai and mqd^ari}^ ffoe$ that aufficiintly, aod 



man, ubo has beard of tUe language aaii be- 
iMtvioQr of Tim) posselse4 waib ftnalidam, maf 
point ihefli out to himself. But enthusiasm, su- 
perstition^ and U^e abuse of ret^gion, were not 
iconfined to the tnott illiterate. A mahilode of 
new doctors ai Q$e, aii of vvbou) pretended to have 
di?ine kojowledgc, and aome to be divine peraoni^ 

A ipultiliide of doctors luniicd a multitude of sects: 
the followers of bimon tbe iQagician, as he was 
thought by those -who were no conjurers them*- 
selves, the disciplies of Carpocras and of Cerin* 
iiujs» of Cerdon, Marcipni and soon after these 
of Manes, the Nicholaites, the Valentiniaiis, and 
jnany others ; for they grew up apace. 

These men bad the Oid Testament; and several 
Gospels, aiid several apostolical Kpistlcs before 
^beoaiy for po canpn of Scripture was yet settled^ 
pior till more than three centuries afterward ; 
though it may seem not a little extraordinary, that 
|his should have been iieglected, while the tradi*-' 
tion, that could alone establish the authenticity 
lof these writings, was fresh enough to be itself 
authentick. The writings, however, that passed 
all for authentick, in souie or other of the chris- 
tuin cburch^ii these ineu bad* Nay^ some of 

tbeni 
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them had been beareifs of ibe aposllcSi and had 

begun to doumatitie at the same time. Neither 
they nor their succesfiors had the same spirit. But 
tbey asBumed the same liberty, and by adding 
allegory to allegory, type to type, mystery to 
mystery, and one arbitrary interpretation to ano- 
ther, cbristianitv became a confused chaos of theo* 
logy. ' Such u continued long and such it is, in 
some degree, even now ; for though many of the 
systems that were I'oi med out of it, and that were 
coeval with it, wore out in the space of three or 
fipur centttries, many others sprung up from the 
same seeds, and were nursed into maturity and 
strength by the same culture. Nay, some of the 
same seeds produce, now and then, even at this 
d^y, and in our own country, a feeble weed or 
two in the . vineyard of the Lord. Some of the 
churches, which were established by the apostles, 
or their immediate 5ucGe8Sors^ and which main* 
tained a charitable correspondence together, 
might maintain likewise, for ought we know» 
widi greater purity of manners, a. greater purity 
of doctrine. But we must not believe, on the 
£rst head, that they who dissented from them, 
and were tiierefore called bereticks by them, fell 
into such abominations as have been represented 
by IrensBus, TertuUian, £pipbaniusi and other 
-fathers, who were very cholerick, very foul- 
mouthed, and often guilty of scandalous exaggera** 
tion. A charge that may be brought with the 
more confidence, since it is supported by their 

own writings that are extsntf».and by i{i0n.of..ibf', 

greaiest 
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fpealest authority in ^lestasiical literature; 

and since it can be neither denied, evaded, nor 
€xcus€d| by tbo^ who are the least willing to own 
it. As we must uot believe all that the fatben 
advance on this head, so must not we believe on 
the other, as oiaoy good people seem to do, that 
the primitive Christians had a uniform plan of 
xheoiogy, explained as we explain it, and under- 
% stood as we understand iu The system swelled 

insensibly faster among some, more slowly among 
others: and tbe^ seemed to agree much better 
than they did in reality, as it appeared when cri- 
ticism came in fashion, and they were obliged to 
jexpress themselves with more precision .concern* 
^ng the principal articles of their &itht 

$£CT. XI. 

All these sects may be comprehended under 
the general name of Gnosticks, or learned and 
illuminated. At first they affected to hav^ jt 
thought, that they alone were both one and the 
other, and to despise such as could not discover 
all they pretended to discover of the hidden 
sense of the Scriptures, and of the mysteries of 
Christianity. But the orthodox grew, in time, as 
much Goosticks as others: and we see, that Cle* 
ment of Alexandria * thought itnecessaiy to be 
so, in order to be truly religious. Illumination, 
and the gifts of the Spirit, served to establish this 

. p Sttwa. lib. 7( 

■ 
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dMrtetitnity i bat philosophy and tbt sciencM wer« 

• use to confirm and improve It No ages or 
.^Miiiiw coQld bl more prepared to adopt e?ery 
theological and metaphysical notion, even tb^ 
inost extravagant and least inieUigible, than ihoso ' 
trherein the christian retigion was first published 
and propagated. Egypt, and ihe eastern kini:;'- 
domSi bad been ianious schools of a reputed di* 
vine philosophy. Pythagoras had gone to them 
all. Plato had gone to the former only. But 
what be bad not acquired at the first band, from 
the Gymnosophists, the followers of Zoroaster, 
the loagiy and other oriental masters, he acquii^d 
Ht tbeaecoodt by conversing with the Itaiick pbilo* 
sophers, and by a study of their writings. He 
says somewhere, that the Greeks improved and 
meodied all they borrowed from the barbarians, 
which I am far from believing to be true. But 
if Pythagoras ^nd he carried any. science farther 
• than their masters* I incline to think it was th^ 
most fan tas tick. 

Since the works of Plato are in our hands, we 
ma^r sp^ak of him and his theology with more as- 
surance, than of those who went before him, or 
of their doctrines. Those of Orpheus, or those 
that passed under such a name in ancient Greece^ 
were chiefly mythological ; those of PytbagoraSi 
symbolical; and those of Plato metapliysical, wah 
a mixture of the other two. Nothing cojald be 
more proper, nor effectual, to promote fantastical 
knowledge, than a method of philosophising by 
fables, symbolsi and almost a ])erpetual (dlegory. 

But 
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fiat the founder of the academy did more. He 
poidofied the very source «f all real knoiviiedgey by 
iddacshg men to betieve, tfaae their nriodt are ea^^ 
pable af abstracting, as no human mind can au-^ 
strac;ly and of acquiring ideas^ that it ta imposaU 
ble any human mind should perceive. He pre-* 
tended to raise a mystick ladder, Ma which wo 
Blight not only ctaniber a|> by diet of laediiatioii 
to a region of pure iniellect, whefein aione H 
knowledge^ and leave sensible objeeta behind vm, 
concerning which nothing better than opinion is to 
hady but iind at the head of it incorporeal es« 
sences, iminaterial fornix spiritual beiogSy and 
perhaps the Logos or second God, as liic suprcaiq 
God is supposed- to have been at tlie head ol^ the 
ladder Jacob saw in his dream. Angels went ofi 
and down one : philosophers were to go up and 
down the other. 

. This philosopher dealed tittle in physicked and 
he was m the right to neglect them* Metaphy^ 
sickf served bis purpose better. Hypoibese^of 
the former kiiid iuust be founded in some real 
knowledge, bow high soever the t<^ of the ladder 
peaobesy the foot must stand firm on the earfb. 
But hypotheses the other kind are naoi*e easy 
to . be . framed, ^nd less easy to be controlled. 
Thus, for instance, an intellectual worH being 
once assumed, wherein the ideas, the forms, tbe» 
patterns of all that exist in the sensible world re« 
side, it v\as easy to people it with numberless in- 
tellectual, that is, spiritual, that is» immateriai^ 
that is, sii])ple beings, without extension or soU«> 
v. . . dit^'; 
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dity, that is, beings of which these refiners had 
segjAtive, but do positive ideasw Tbey were at 
liberty afterward to suppose whatever relations 
tbey pleased between these beings, and between 
tlieiD and nieiu Metaphysical hypotheses, in: 
short, are not content to account for what may 
be by what is, nor to improve science according 
to the conditions of our nature, by raising proba- 
bility on the foundations of certainty ; but the 
ssakers of them affect to range in the immense 
"void of pos^bility, with , little or no regard to 
aciuaiity^ and begin very often, as well as end, 
in supposition. Not only their systems are hy* 
pothetical, but the lu bt principles of them, and 
the very ideas and notions which compose them^ 
are hypothetical too* 

Such a philosopher, such a teacher of imagi- 
nary and fantasiical knowledge, Plato was. Not* 
withstanding which, or for which reason rather, 
he grew soon into great vogue in Greece, and iu 
those countries where Grecian literature was pro* 
pagaiecl after the expedition of Alexander. This 
philosophy could not fail to be well received in 
those countries, from the schools of which it had 
/ been derived originally ; and it flourished accord- 
' jngly> And triumphed, as it were, over all others 
in some parts of Asia, and in Egypt, while it 
made it's way into Italy and was propagated west' 
ward through the Roman Empire. The Jews of 
Palestine, and' they who lived under the protec- 
tion of the Ptolemies, had taken a strong tincture 
of heathen philosophy, and of this in particular. 

The 
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The doctrines of the immortalily of the soul, of a 
Ititiire ^tate .of rewards and puoishaienis, and 
ev«D .that of a 'metempsychosis were adopted by 
ibe learned among Lhem; though they were reject- 
ed by those who adhered to the letteip q£ the law» 
for Moses had taught nothing of this kind. If 
any such hints are contained in the other hooka 
of their Scriptures^ it ie impoisible to say when 

or by whom those books were written, with the 
least assurance, ootwiithstaodiiig all the dogmati^ 
cal knpertinence of scholars : whereas we know, 
that all their sacred writings were compiled afte^ 
their captivity, and that the canon of them was 
long in settling. It is possible, therefore, and 
even evident, tliat if they knew any thing of these 
doctrine^ which had not been transmitted to them 

by Moses, before their acquaintance with the 
Greek philosophy, they must have learned it 
from the nations among whom they had been mix- 
edf and from whom the Greeks bad learned the, 
same» from the Chaldasans^ and even from the « 
Egyptians, with whom they had commerce, and 
in whose country many ot them found a refuge in 
the desolation of their own by the fiabyloniaos* 
But if they had so learned it, they had learned it 
v^ry darkly ; for there is no instance that shows 
they understood, received, or taught these doc* 
- t' iaes, till long af(er their first acquaintance w>ib 
the Greeks. 

But be all this as it will, it is ccriain, that 
Platonism was an established philosophy among 
the Jpws before the coming of Christ; Wd that 

it 
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it was much more %(S amori^ the Christians aftei^ 
%ard. It is ftstonisbiog to Consider i^w iiatid 
the Christifiii» wM» ill ite fifil aget of tiiis 
church, to believe, wt to make others, beiierej 
that all the iB^sterit* of tbcir rciHgioa had bead 
revealed by the writii>g8 of Pagan philosophers, 
many ceoHMries before they were ao by the preaetl* 
. ing of Chrifil atidl hie aposltea : at if ifte toner 
could want, or the former give any additional au« 
thortty« It waa to- pf oimm tbia opiiiioii, thai m 
many books were forged ander tlia names of 
liercurius Trimnegistus, of Uystaspes, of ihe 
SyBile, and perliaps of others. Ti^ser fiifpfriesy 
indeed, were so gross, that they might be wetl 
suspected even at the tiaie they were published. 
Their credit, however, waa nmint»tied, iBl they' 
had b$td ia some degree the effect they were de* 
aigned to have. When they epiiki have this ef^ 

feet in any degree no longer, they were rejected, 
and even condemned. There was the less need of 
them for the absurd purposes to which tiley trarv 
applied, because tlie writings of Plato*, writio^ 
ifRdisputabty hid^ were puUick ; and becaude hia 
works alone, wherein was mingled much of the? 
Pythagorean and other ancient theology, formed 
an atnple and suttcieot repertory of tbealogicii 

fables aiid symbols, aad of metaphysical myste^ 
vies. They who have employed iheoiseives tw^t 

^ Ess coka et veijba selioIaBk Platooii sapiufit,c4to aittp* 

*• tjs, quae miscet ^ libris divinis." Ca:»ub. ^Cdkii^.of oaor 
of tbesc;bookb, iu hi^ E^cTcit* \ 
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those days to ours in raising systems of divinity on 
tlie Gospel, and imposing their own inveDlions by 
pretending the authority of it, have contented 
themselves accordingly with the assistance of Pla- 
to and Aristotle ; of the master, for sublimity of 
matter ; of the scholar, for subtilty oi lorm. 

If the absurdity of those, who have gone about 
to explain, to confirm, and even to improve Chris- 
tianity by the doctrines and authority of pagan- 
ism^ be^ as it is sorely^ very astonishing; we most' 
confess, that it is still more astonishing to observe 
the strange conformity between Piatonism and 
geottine ebristianity itself such as it is taught ia 
the original Gospel. We need not stand to com** 
pare them here. Particular instances of conform*- ' 
ity will occur often enough. In general, the Pla- ' 
tonick and christian systems have a very near 
resemblance, qualis decet esse sororum :^ and" 

several of the fathers, as well as modern divines, 
have endeavoured with all their might, by forced 
constructionsi and sometimes by no very fttthful 
ejctracts, to make this resembiance appes^r still 
greater. Ridiculous endeavours^ no doubt, sinct 
they give unbelievers occasion to say, that if the 
doctrines are tiie same, they must have been de« 
duceii from the same principle, and to ask what 
that principle was, whether reason or revelation ? ' 
If we say it was reason ; they will reply, thai ve^^ 
ton could iMit discover what reaspn cannot torn* 
prebend when it is discovered. A mystery m^ 
be an object of faith to him^ to whom it is comr 
inunicated in m intelligible proposition. But it 
Vox- VI. Co 
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must be an object of knowledge io him who coitf 
jnunicates it, and requires an assent to it, on hid 
own authority, that is, on a confidence that he; 
knows it to be true, and that it is no mystery to 

him. If we say it was revelation ; they will re- 
ply, that ]?lato then must have been iUumtnated 
by the Holy Ghost ; that be must have been the 
precursor of the Saviour, as some Platonick bigots 
have ventured, with a very little softening to thci 
term, to call him ; and that be must have been 
a precursor too of more importance than John. 
St, John instituted a baptism of repentance ; and 
much has been said by ancient and modern doc- 
tors in theology to state the diffeireQ|Ki betweea 
this baptism and that of Christ, ba^Hn with wa- 
' ter*, and ba,ptism with the Holy Ghost and with 
"firef. These terms, as dark as they are, show 

^- however a manifest diircrcncc ; and there can be 
no doubt, that the baptism of Jesus was much more 
, effectual than the baptism of John, as that of 
John was effectual to higher purposes than that 
of the Jews. But Plato, instead of callmg ca 
men in general to repent, and of instituting one 
mystical ceremony, anticipated the Gospel on sO' 
many principal articles of belief and practice 
that as some divines say the Gospel was a repub- 
lication of the law of nature, the unbelievevs will, 
say it was a republication of the theology of Pia« . 
to* They will argue " a fortiori," that since the 

* In aqui in pceni tent jam. - 

't In spiritu sancto, et igni. Mat. cap. iiu ' 
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tepoUieation ot these mysteries wns matte by dir 

vine revelation, the pubUcauuii of thein must have 
been of neceasity made by tlie same meaus^ ao4 
tbey will conclude^ perhaps, by asking With a 
aaeer, whether a man, whose passion fgr .courte- 
sans and handsome hayi inspired him to write 
bu many lewd verses, was Ukelj to be iaspivcd 
by the Holy Ghost r 

Such considerations as these are more than suf- 
ficient to explode the impertiaeot and profane 
notion, that Plato Was inspired immediately, or 
that he had, in any lower degree metaphysicians 
can imagine, such a share oi divme illumination 
Bs enabled him to discover, in pai't at least, those 
mysterious truths that were not to be fully reveal- 
ed till the Messiah came. Bat the question re* 
turns, how came he to discover them, even iil 
pai% near four centuries liefore the Messiah did 
coine ? or how came they to make a part of that 
pagan theology from which he took them? A 
plain answer may be made to these questions; 
and I thinlc there is no other that can be recon* 
ciled to common sense. I have hinted at it 
ready : but it requires to be more explained. All 
can know of the divine nature, of the attri* 
butes, providence, and the will of God, must be 
comunicated to us by his word, or collected by 
us from his works. The heathen philosophers 
had not his word, and they corrupted all the 
knowledge they acquired firotn his works by their 
manner of philosophising. They not only hasten- 
ed tt>o rashly from particular tp general know- 

i. c a ledge, 
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ledge, and from a few imperfect obserratiom of 

the phaenomena, to the most extensive hypothe- 
sea^ but they raised hypotheses independently of 
•the observations they made, or might have made, 
and then reasoned on these hypotheses as from 
teertain principles of Iciipwiedge : so that the lit-* 
'tie real knowledge they acquired " k posteriori'' 
was controlled by that which they fancied that 
they acquired a priori/' and thns the whole 
mass of the first philosophy was corrupted. They 
discovered, in his works^ a first intelligent Causa 
of all thincrs, a Being of infinite power and wis- 
dom, whose providence is over all his creatures, 
and whose will, relatively to man, is manifested 
in the whole human system. Here was abun- 
dant matter of real knowledge* Thus iar the su* 
preme Being lets himself down, if I may nse such 
an expression, within the verge of human com- 
prebensioq, and of human alone, as iar as we 
can judge of the aninial world about us. fieyond 
this fixed point we can have no real knowledge. 
All, that we may imagine we have, is and /mast 
be fimtastical. Wc are no more able to acquire 
knowled^ beyond, than other animals up to thi^ 
point : and the divine nature, the manner of be^ 
iog, the moral attributes of God, the general 
system of his providence, are as inscrutable to 
man as to them. His will too, according to which 
they are determined by natural instinct, is as in- 
scrutable to us, as to them, beyond the bounds 
of natural revelation, undess a supernatural reve- 
lation 
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Jatioa commuuicate farther Jcoowledgei which 
did not to theee philosophers. 

What now was their proceeding? Did they stop 
where the means of knowledge stop ? Not at all* 
Where the system ended, the hypothesis began ; 
and with this difference between these and all 
other hypotheses, that those which are made in 
pbysicks are made on subjects on which we have 
linuch knowledge, and ine^ns in our power of ac-> 
quiring more; whereas hypotheses in theology 

^ife iimde on a subject we know little ot, and have 

uot the ipeans pf knowing more. Errour in the 
former may be corrected by improvement of 
koowlejdge : errour in the latter cannot, because 
there can be no improvement beyond the point, 
where such Iiypotheses begin. It has been ob* 
sei'ved in these Essays, and more than once, per- 
haps^ that there are philosophers, who boast much 

of the power which the human mind has of rang* 
log far and wide ip the regions of po^ihility, and 
of perceiving what may be, as well as what isy 
from whence they draw very foolish conclusions 
in favour of hqman upderj^tandipg. Now that the 
mind of ipan has such a power, we know most con^ 
aciously. But we know, or may know too as con-* 
sciously, that the exercise of this power is dange* 

rous, and that he who doe? not use it under a 
strict control of ji^dgment op imagination, will 
be sore to render his conduct and bis science both 
fantastical. Plato, like all the divines of pagau- 
ism, was far from preserving soph a control. 
maa had more imagination ; np man controlled 
it less, 

c c a It 
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It would be easy to conceive, if we bad not his 
works before us, that such extravagant methods 

6f philosophising must have produced the most 
extravagant opinions: and he who reads these 

works, like a man in his senses, will be tempted 
to think, on many occasions, that tlie author was 
Mt so. I say on many occasions ; for on some it 
is certain, that he writes like a very pious and ra- 
tional theist and moralist. But on the whole, his 
Writings are pieces of patch-work, and there are 
« few of them that do not abound in false sublime 
and low images, in things above comprehension^ 
in thinjTs below notice ; in the brightest truths, and 
the foulest errours : and, to come to the present 
purpose, some of them abound in notions that are 
agreeable to the christian system, and in others 
that are repugnant tq it, or that bearing an ap-* 
pearance of likeness, nay of sameness, are much 
more proper to promote superstition and enthusi* 
asm; as in fact they did, than true religion. These 
considerations, everyone of which may be justifi- 
ed by the most famous of his dialogues, gave oc- 
casion, perhaps, to some difference that arose in 
the reception of Platonism by the christian fathers, 
St* Cbrysostom, it is said^ declaimed against it : 
and I remember a passage in Tertullian*, wherein 
be complains, that the seeds of heresies were scat- 
tered in Plato^s books of the republick, and in his 
doctrine of ideas, which he calls hje^etic^ idca^ 

> 
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rum sacra mcntaV The greatest fathers of tbe 
church, however, though . they pilfered io other 
things, agreed in admiring Plato, and borrowed 
iiiuch of their theology from him. Such were 
Justin, Origen, Jerom, Austin, to quote no others, 
and the first the most remarkably. But how ve- 
nerable soever their names may be, their conduct 
was in this respect extremely absurd, injurious to 
the Gospel, and derogatory to the authority of it ; 
as will appear undeniably by tbe reflections I had 
in view, when I said, that a plain answer niigbt be 
made to those who should abk how tbe mysterious 
truths of tbe Gospel could be knowoj without 
vine illui^ination, to Plato. * 

SECT. Xlfc. 

Th% reflections, I meaned, are these* What 

ti)e Christians borrowed from Plato's works was 
tiot contained in tbe Gospel, pr it was contaioi^ 
in it. If no such thing was contained in it, tbe pre* 
suiription of those was inexcusable, who added a 
i&iog^ doctrine to tiie christian system, or even ao 
mcfdanation of a doctrine, on the fm'th of a hea^ 
then philosopher, whose theism, though purer 
than that of others, had stilji a tang of supersti- 
tion, and even of polytheism. With respect to 
Godf this presumption was a profanation : with 
prespBclt«> man, it was a fraud* The ^bristiane 

* «— ide|s Platofiici^ Gno&ticoruip h^re^ca sepion if 

cc4 vbp 
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who were guilty of it iaiposed on theinselves, or, 
if not on themselves, on others, as far as their 
authority extended, the word of Plato for the 
word of God* If the things they borrowed were 
contained in the Gospel, they had no reason 
whatever for borrowing ; or tias must have be§n 
. their reason, they must have thought the aathp- 
rity of Plato necessary to confirm that of Christ, 
or re^spp necessary to render complete what r^- 
relation taught imperfectly. The first is a blas- 
pliet^ipus, ^d tb^ seqpnd a siUy (bought. Reason 
j$ necessary ^d su^cient to establish reveli^- 

tion, as it has been showed above. But when the 
truth of a revelation is established, we ar^ 
believe implicitly; the use of reason ceases, her 
interposition grows impertinent, and nothing can 
)>e more so than the affectation of ancient and 
modern divines, to banish her out of her province, 
to appeal to her very weakly iQ it ; while they 
introduce her into another, and would be tboqgbt 
to rest upon her, where she has nothing to do. 
Whenever tbey do (bis, thfy gp out of their 
strength: ai^d reason, improperly used,- becomes 
a much bettj^r wjBapon pf pffence in the hands 
pf- their ^nemi^ than of defiance in theirs; 
as the writings pf ipapy eminent divines may 

.demonstrate* 

If reason now be so ill employed about mys- 
teries that are proposed, she is still less fit and 
^ |es8 likely to propose theoi. IV^ontague would 
say, they are not her game. The object of reason 
fs (futb, intelligible^ att.^in^ble |rulh : and it she 
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goes ai any time !a pursuit of it into that well 
where it lies concealed, as Empedodes, Democri- 
tiiBi and the rest of the ancient phikmpbers com- 
plained so loudly, she never plunges so far into 

the dark as to be unable to distinguish it from er- 
rour. Divine mysteries she receives impliciUy, 
but she advances none of her own under that 
title : and a reasonable man, and a mysiick mao, 
seem twodistinct species. All mysteries, that are not 
communicated expressly by revelation, are produ- 
ced by metaphysical delirium and religious eathu« 
siasm ; to both of which men of the brightest ge- 
nius have been often transported. Seneca de- 
clares a man^ who does not rise above humanity^ 
contemptible^. Many have thought they did so, 
and, sober on all other subjects, have been stark 
mad on these; for their is a madness quoad 
" hoc," if I may say so : and neither you nor I 
could be at a loss to cite several, and some living 
eumples of it. But there is too a degree of af- 
fectation sometimes in this apparent madness, em- 
ployed for different purposes. The metaphysical 
delirium may be kept up by a reputation, which 
singularity alone is often sufficient to acquire^ 
and much more by an opinion of making new 
discoveries in the intellectual world. This af- 
fectation, sustained by his own warm imagina* 
tion, and by those of his Egyptian and Pythago- 
rean masters, possessed Piiito very strongly, and ^ 

* O qasm CQOteiiipta m est bono, vM supra humsna ss 

answered 
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answered very effectually his purpose in the ac* 
quisiuon of fame. He knew the people with 
wbom he bad to do ; he knew that no mythology 
was too gross, no pretended abstractions too 
whimsical for them : and nothing can show so 
much either how he had turned their heads, or 
how easily heads were turned by the mar- 
velloas in those days, as the general opinion that 
prevailed of his divine birth. Apollo appeared 
, to Aristo his father, and forbid him to enjoy bis 
wife daring the space of ten moiuhs ; which was 
a very unnecessary precaution, if the poor man 
bad often tried and never could ; and if Peric* 
Uone was a virgin, when the same God appeared 
to her in a vision, and she conceived. Thtis 
^to was begot to be a physidan of soul^ as 

jEsculaplus had been a physician of bodies. 

Plato might safely give a loose to all the extra-' 
V9gance of his imagination in such an age, and 
be assured, that the wildest hypotheses would pass 
for systems of sublime knowledge, and that the 
doctrines the least understood would be the most 
adaiired, lie improved this advantage to the ut- 
most, and it happened^ as it might without ia- 
6piration or uiiraclc^ l!iat in his niinbling specula- 
tions about the divine and spiritual nature, about 
the immortality of the soul, about God's dispens- 
ations in this life and another, and various mat-* 
ters relative to these; he blundered on some di- 
vine truths, that were not quite beyond human 
ispprehension, according to human ideas : though 
{bey had opt bi^n revealed to mankind, nor 

^tripped 
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Stripped of types and figures, those sacred liiero* 
glyphicks^ wherein they lay involved. Tbift 
fttisirer to the question ^ibove-menlionerf is plam 
Und lull; for if events^ that were to come to 
pass in the - order of providence, were foretold 
fiOfne times by men who neither knew any thing 
of this 01 der; nor even that they prophesied when 
they did prophesy, as divines have sometimes 
Said, why should not some truths, that were to 
be manifested in after ages by divine revelation, 
be anticipated by human imagination ? Human 
reason would have never discovered them, because 
N they are no more objects of intuitive, nor of de« 
monstrative, than tlieyareof sensitive knowledge; 
but imagination, conceiving them possible^ might 
impose them for true on minds wherein she ex*- 
ercised the plenitude of her power. Christians, 
therefore, might have given this answer, and 
have evaded by it the absurdity of supposing 
Plato inspired, and the difficulty of accounting 
for the Christianity of his doctrines withoui; tbi| 
supposition, 

9wr. situ 

I HATE iDsisted, and must insist again a lil# 
^ tie largely, on tfie theology of Plato ; though I 
bave said a great deal in a former Essay concern* 
ing his philosophy in general, in order to s6oir 

the more fully and clearly on wliat original au* 

^^ity we rest m mH^^^ of reMgion^ and b^* 

pauso 
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cause h» work» have been made, after the wriu 

ings of St^ Paul, a principal foundation of nil 
timt* theology which has occasioned so many dis-r 
pates io the world, and baa rrndered the cbria** 
ttaa religion obnoxious 'to the cavils of infidels: 
ODe o£ which I undertake to refute, by sbowtog 
that k is not religion, but theotogy^ which ha$ 
done all tlie mischief complained of ^ loudly and 
so justly. Genuine Christianity was taaght by 
God. Tljeological Christianity is a veligiou that 
looen have invented, and that has defeated the de« 
^gn> by preteeding the authority of the formen 
lluiu^n passions, human interests, human fallibi^ 
lity» jiot those of particular doctors alone^ but 
those of the church, o&cumemcally assembled, from 
the Nicasan council down to that of TrenV, have 
bad their share in composing the present intricate^ 
inconsistent, and voluminous system. I can 
easily believe^ that soipe of these divines meaoed 
fa preserve the purity of it, and to promote re« 
Tcaled reiigiope I pan believe too, that such phi» 
losophers as Socrates and Ptato, who contributed 
to destroy, while they pretended rather tp reform 
polytheism and idolatry^ uieaned to restore the pu- 
rity of theism, and to promote natural religion. 
But here a difference he t ween them, which is very 
well founded, and worthy of observation, begins 
to arise*^ The latter ooold support their dciotrincSi 
by no authprity except their own. The forraec 
bad always the pretence of spiritual gift# to an^ 
ttorise them. 

. Fakb ioX'bris^ theM^sil^^ is jtbe Arst prin« 

'cipte 
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Cfple of. chrifltianity, an article piain as it it e»« 

sential. But there are other articics ia liie Gos^ 
pel, darkly revealed, becatiiedoabiftilly expraaedi 
beside several in the other parts of the NewTes-r 
tament, the sense of which oever has been fixedi 
Cbriatiaii divines have supposed ail these alike es? 

seiuiah They have supposed, that, as obedience is 
better than sacrifice, faiih is as esseatial, or wqs9 
essentiial than works : and every sect hasmtppoaetl 
the understanding and believing these atiibiguous 
passages^ in the sense in which their teachers ttr 
poond theiDy necessary to the salvation promised 
in the Gospel. Thus it happened formerly, and 
thus it happens still, lhat the objects of iaith vary 
in every christian sect: and as neutraHty in thu 
civil contests of the Athenian commonwealth was 
, branded with a note of in&my; so in these reli* 
gious contests, as they are falsely called, lie wha 
takes no side is stigmatised ibr an infidel by ailt 
mi he who takes any side is given over for a be* 
reiicii to the hangman here, and to the Devil 
hereafter, by every side except his own. In abon^ 

it is not cnougli to helieve like a Chrisliaii, it ii 
made necessary that men, women, and children 
should decide like metaphysicians, or believe 
wiihout knowing what they helieve. 

If we may be allowed to think, and they wfa^ 
prefer the example and doctrine of Christ to those 
of Paul, wiUhad reason to think, that the Messiah 
intended rather to reform, and to graft upon Jur 

daism, than to'abolish it; we may think too, that 
J>ocrates and Siato intended rather to reform pa* 

ganism. 
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gunisoii and 16 graft sotirieifaing less eftrnal^ afid 
• more spiritual upcfn it, than by a more direct OfH 
position to the rooted prejudices of their ag^ and 
country to abolish them quite* This picas at* 
tempt cost the master his life, and made the 
scholar^ perhaps, not crnly involve Us doctrines in 

greater obscurity, but seem, at least in severalin- 
atancesi favourable to the absurdities of paganism. 
Socrates was a zealous missionary of moraUtyv: and 
the obligations of natural religion in publick aud 
private life were taught and pressed upon uteOf 
both by him and f lato, not only from motives that 
reason suggests, but by inculcating the doctrine o£ 
the immortality of the soul, a doctrine the mose 
usefully believed, aud the most weakly proved, 
says Charron^ ; and of a future state of rewards 
and puntsbmei^.ts, which they had learned from 
the Egyptians, among whoip these doctrines had 
prevailed from an unknoa^n antiquity, and not 
from the Jews, who corld not derive these doc- 
trines from Moses, and who do not appear to have 
entertained them till they began to tag their law 
with the scraps of philosophy. 

Adoration of the Supreme Being, gratitude and 
tesigiiation to the order of his providence, were 
the gi;eat internal duties of religion, that these 
philosophers taught : and it is easy to discern 
what Uiey thou<:^ht of exlcrual worship, by sevenll 
passages in Plato. In his book of laws he directs 
indeed, that nien should resort to the publick tein* 

* Dek SagMic, U 1, c. 5; 

pies, 

y 
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pies, deliver their victiass . aad otlerings to the 
priests, and sacrifice and pray there only. But 
even io that placCj where he seems to have so 
amefa regard to the uniformi^ of publick worship, 
he hints sufficiently in what esteem he held it, by 
kis inveetive against the superstition oi piivatede^ 
trotions ; which, after ali be says against tbem^ 
were founded on the same principles, and per- 
formed on the same model as those of established . 
and poUick worship. He spealcs most reasonably, 
in the second Alcibiade^ of the regard God has 
to a pknis disposition of mind, and bumorousty 

enough of this external worship, as of an account, 
that men pretend lo keep with God, as with s 
banker or usurer ; whereby acts of devotion per« 
formed, and benefits received, may be balanced* 
Bat the passage, I choose to cite, precedes tfaosg 
in the same dialogue. After showing that men 
asked things contrary, and even hurtful to them, 
Socrates commends the prayer of the poet, who 

asked Jupiler to grant his friend.^ socii things as 
were good for them, whether they prayed that they 
might have them or not, and to refuse such aa 
were hurtful, even when they desired them. From 
hence he takes occasion to cbmipend likewiae tka 
custom of the LacedcBmonians, wiio asked for - 
good in general, and for nothing in particular, 
pulchra cum bonis," in all their prayers, publick 

and private. They \^cre not, liouever, he says, 
less happy than other people; and upon thatocca* 
flion he tells Alcibiades a story,- which he bad 
heard from certain old men. The Athenians,. 

being 
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being always beat^a at land and at mcql by tba 
Lacedasmofliaiis, MASuIled Jupiter Hamtnon to 
know why the gods were more favourable to their 
eoemicsy who did not worship them with the same 

pomp and expense as the Athenians did ? Ham- 
moa aoswered, that the acclamations, that iSf tha 
prayers, of the Lacedsemonians pleased him better 
than all the religious rites and ceremooies of the 
other Greeks. 

Not only the notions of these philosophers con* 
cerning divine worsiiip, but their notions concern- 
ing tlie .first principle of all religion, the existence 
of a Supreme Being, were much more conformable 
to right reason than any of those which prevailed 
at that time. There are many such seattered 
- about in the writings of Plato, which the most or- 
thodox theist might adopt. He acimawledged one 
Supreme Being, eternal, ineffable, incomprehen* 
aible^ all-perfect, the seifexi^tent fountain of all 
existence divine and human, himself above all es-'. 
sence. God is truth, but above all truth ; intel- 
ligent, as well as intelligible, but above all intelli- 
gence ; good, but above tfU goodness. He is. 
none of these, but the principle of them all, as 
the son is the principle of light, and as he makes 
all things to be seen without being hght or sight 
himself. In a word, Piato acknowledged the om- 
. niscience, tlie omnipresence, the infinite power 
' and wisdom of God. These are very elevated 
sentiments, w;hich may be collected from his 
writings. They are strained as high as the utmost 
pitch to which we can carry our ideas^ and they 

point 
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point still higher. Sd the^ should ; for after all 

the efforts that the mind of man is capable of 
inakii^ our conceptioas will fall infioiteiy short 
of their object, when this dbject is the majesty of 
the all-perfect Being. Neither Plato, nor they 
if ho received hh philosophy fodr or fiv«^ hundred 
years after his time, and who were even more ex- 
travagant and less intelligible than he, could push 
their general Md abstract notiods df this sort too 
far. The intellectual prospect is immense, and 
Ibe intellectual right must be strainedi from ob« 
jects clearly and distiifctly perceived, to such as 
are less so, and from these, still farther ; till it 
ean be strained no more, and the mind is lost in the 

sublimity of its own conceptions. 

If these speculations cannot discover, by iufi* 
nite degrees, the iiirhole truths they cannot lead us 
into any errour, and they serve to maintain in our 
minds that awM sense, and that profound vene- 
ration of the Suprenle Being, of the true God, iti 
the unity of bis nature, which are due to him from 
every inteiligein creature. Thus ftir, therefore^ - 

and in this manner, Plato was an excellent master , 
of natural theology* Uis errours, and those oi all 
other pretenders td metaphysical tbeolc^, arci 
owing to speculations of another kind, relative in- 
deed to these, but pursued in a different sphrit, the 
spirit of vain curiosity, and are hypothetical from 
the hrst, for want ot real ideas whereon to set out. 
ta a word, they are eograftmentft on the religioft 
• of nature and of reason, which neither nature nor 
teasoQ can admit. Our world seems to be, in 
Vol. Yh . D » maajr 
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many respects, the fiedittm of every other syst^ ' 
of intelligent creatures, and with tbf» unfocky cir- 
cumstance, that they who are most mad^ govern^ 
jo things of the greatest importanee, those who are 

least so ; and Chan on might very well say*, that 
minds thought capable ot prophecy, ilium iaation, 
reTelation, and admission into the secret councils 
of the gods, were such £ts exlasy and enthusiasm 
transported, or sleep set on dreaming. The ob- 
servation may be carried down from ancient to 
modern days, and may be verified by examples of 
christian as well as heathen fanaiicks. Tlier@ are, 
indeed, madmen little less l idiculous among those ^ 
who pretend to be metapbysiciana aad tbeoio^ 
gians, great masters of reason^ lovers of wisdom, 
I inst'nicftors of mankind, and spiritual guides. It 
ims been the pride and folly of these men in all 
ages to impose complete systems of knowledge on 
the world ; whereas all human knowledge in it's 
ttlmost extent is deficient, and a system of tbisr 
kind, that aftbcls to be, aiul that appears to be 
complete, is therefore false. This folly prevailed 
most iti the nonage of philosophy ; for as ment 
have risen in science, they have seen tbeir igno* 
ranee better. It continues however still, in some 
degree, and appears, on some occasions, but is 
sp predominant on none as on subjects that thet 
first philosophy furnishes, on which every dabbler 
in theology, nay eveiy old woman, " quaidam 
anicula Christiana/' to speak like ,Tertulliaii^ 

• Lib. 1, cnp, 6. 
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is T^adyto explain very particularly the divine na* • 

ture and attributes, the constitution of the spi 
ritual, and the creaiioa and goven^ment of ibe 
oorporecd world, and to speak like another great 
doctor as well as heretick, the whole scheme, or- 
der, and state of things*. 

Plato gave encouragement, and furnished mat* 
ter to this presumption, by his engraftments on 
natural religion, by the extravagant notions which 
he propagated, and by his whole manner of phi- 
losophising. His works have stood in the place 
of his imaginary system of eternal ideas, and di- 
vines and metaphysicians, who have thought like 
MalebriEincbe, that they consulted the Logos, and 

that they derived their knowledge from those ab- 
stract beings that reside in the divine intelligence, " 
have consulted only Plato, and have derived from 
his writings all the whimsies that compose theiir 
& ntastical soience. They may have tbougjhjt them- 
selves rapped inta a third Heaven, as St. Paul 
sajs, that he, or somebody that he knew, was, or 
that they rose in extasy, like Plotinus and Por- 

phyry, up to a divine union ; but we may assure ^ 
ourselves, that they never were rapped into any 
Heaven but that of their own imagination, nor 
rose to any divine union but that with the divine , 
flfeito, • To cdlect all the absurdities, and roani* 
fest inconsistencies and contradictions, that are to 
be found in his works^ would be to write a trea* 
tise bigger, and as strong at least to the purpose 

* Cl^rkf , in hit Evidffi. 
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as that of Plutarch an the repugnances of the 
Stoklu. To acparmte, from vbat is leaaoiiaUe 
and true in this philosophy^ all the logical puerili- 
tiesy aU the lalsjs subliiuc^ all the tadioofi aqd 
flimsy arf^mmtalions, tkat prove netbing) in « 
wordy all that is uniDteiligibl^ or thai iaidrms u» 
Ml when it is asderstood^ would \m a work some-* 
thing like to tli at which our Verulam* wished to 
see perloriued in one view^ and MMUugnef in 
soother ; moA it I mistake noly the togaa of Pla* 
tO) the paiueular importance of some subjects^ . 
ami the general bmrt he has done to sdeoce bj 
layii^ falsa fomsdations of it c onsi d teredy thk work 
would be more useful in a third view : it would 
show us to what miserable abifts the greatest amm. * 

are reduced, since Plato is to be numbered among 
these, when they pretend to give complete ^siema, 
of knowMge, divioe and buaiai^ ender the eame 
of philosophy:}; ; when they assume unattainable ' 
Imowledge to be attained^ and that which is fimr 
tastical to be reiftL But this is a work we shall never 
see performed. AIa% as didi or as mad as ail 
the eomraentators and tfaasbtors of Plato have 

been, are incapable of it, and men who are nei- 
ther, wiU hnd themselves mme agreeable emplof • 
naDt. 

. Though this philosopher was not a friend to 
tba polytheism and idolatry of the faeathee wertd^ 

he was not an enemy to superstition. Par fr oo* 

* Advancem, of Lear, lib* 3. + Essays, chap. 1?^ 

; Philwophia est diwaaniA St hmanaittm rerun sdentia* 

8 . gOlQg^ 
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gomg abdb't to tiestroy it, be refimdi he spiri- 
tualised it, ud iatrenched it more ia mystery. 
He mixle it more plausible, and more seeure from 

the attacks to which it stood exposed before. He 
made use todeed, on some occasion^ for orii&« 
mentor illiistratuHi, of faUet taken from tbe cur-> . 
rent mythology, like that of Love begot by Porui 
tm Penia, wteci he^ was dronic in Jupiter's or^ . 
chard, and the gods were met to celebrate the 
i^irih ot Venus : but the divioe mythology be 
Caught purposely was not so gross. Tbe gods of 
the beathea had been men. The sepulchres of 
ibese immortals were sbowiii aod tbey retaioed ki 
Heaven the passions, the manners, and the faabiss 
of tbe Eiarth. Tbe celestial kingdom was peopled^ 
like countries^ by coloaies from abroad, bjr aa«> 
turalisations of foreigners, and by the generations 
of those who had been there so loo^ that they 
eeemed the aborigines of tbe country. The gods 
-of Plato were of another sort. They were gener 
rated indeed, for be supposed too a productioa 
and propagation of divinities ; but the image of 
this generation was changed, and gods were said 
to be produced by emanation or prooeasion ; ema^ 
nations from the first divine essence, hke beams 
iromtbesuOf processions, or rather extensions of 
4;be supreme and simple substance*, for thus they 
have been explained by the Platouicks. In M>me 
^ch ificomprebensible^ if not ineffable manner, 

* Pfofiisio r^uaedam et eztensio sununae et ^impUcis sub« 

pp3 (for 
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(ferwhat U ineffable to one of these pbildsophers?) 

souls, angels, and daemons, were produced ; by 
the suppoeed existence of the two last of which, 
Tisions and dreams, and every art of divination^ 
and every superstition of magici(, was upheld. 

This little that I have satd may stand &s a ge- 
neral specimen of the Platonick theology in this 
place ; for in another I shall give soiue that will 
be more particular. No man ever dreamed so 

vildlj as tbisiiutbor writ velut 85gri somaia 

-vame finguntur species." But as be had no 
divine mission nor authority to claim^ all this 
rested on bis pwa au(i)arity i he was to prove it 
as be Could, and every man was at liberty to re* 

ceive or reject all or any of these dqclrines as he 
found the proof. Thus they reniained purely by^ 
potbetical, nor could be made dogamtieal, till 
Christiap divines made them so, by adopting 
them as parts of divine revelation. Then» indeed, 
they became dogmas to Christianity ; and before 
that time, they w^re not such tp many of th^. 
Jieathens. They could not be such to Flato him- 
self, whatever they wcic to some of his disciples. 
He, who p^bli^hcd them, knew that he invented 
them, or that he borrowed them from those that 
,did invent them, apd that neither he nor they 
were led to them by any chMn of J^nowledge. 
Neither be nor they coqld be the bubbles of these 
doctrines ; though they who received them for 
true theology were so. It is not he who makes, 
/but he who swallows the wine, that gets drunk. 
|tut as sopa as Christians found some, and thought 
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they found otliers of these doctriYies in the Gospel, 
the diftierence I mentioned between the authority 
of these divines and that of the divines of pa* 
ganism was complete. The authority of revela- 
tion confirming that of Plato, propositions that 
mre dubious to the one became certain to the 
others, and philosophical conjectures became ar- 
ticles of faith : just as it happened afterward, 
when the authority of Aristotle was added to both, 
and new doctrines were devised, by metaphysical 
explanations and extensions, under pretence of 
defending the former. 

Nothing iess than this could have established 
' and continued the theoflogy of Pkto. In his days, 
and long after them, philosophy was, for the most 
p&rt, very hypothetical* Physieks were so. What 
wonder if metapliysicks were more, nay, wholly 
so ? When Plato had brought these, and Aristotle 
lo^ick, into repute, one of them made the ma- 
terial world metaphysically, the other logically, 
and both very absurdly* But when they set them^ 
selves, and Plato especially, to raise an inornate- 
rial intellectual world, metaphysical and logical 
architecture were most properly employed. They 
could employ no other: they knew little, ima- ' 
gined much, built beyond nature ; and terms 
and phrases, which supported their schemes, 
covered equally the deficiency and the futility of 
their matter, not unlike to those columns and 
entablatures of painted pasteboard, that imitate the 
solidity of marble and deceive the eye. This was 
(bp lieast laborious, the shortest and surest way to 

p D 4 fame ; 
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fiune : and wbile men tief^ected tlie analyse ef 

ideaSy and attended to the forms of argumenta* 
tioD, it was no bard iqatter to throw vordft into 
0uch forms as were sufficient to keep up dis^pute 
in the defence of any doctrines.^ Au hypothesis^ 
plausibto to the reason, pr to tbs prejudices, or 

to the predominate affections and passions of men, 
Ibrmpd a sect ; and as soon as a sect was formed^ 
the hypothesis became a demonstrated system, 
which the honour of |he &ef:t was concerned to 
maintaiii.' There were many such among the 
'Greeks, and they were ell defended and attacked 
with equal obstinacy, till time and contest wore 
them out. If Platonism was not better founded 
in reason and knouledge than others, it was kept 
np long with greater art, and ha4 greater gooc| 
fortune afterward. PUto gave occasion to both* 
To the iir^t direcdy, and by choice. To the las( 
indirepUy^ and by chance* His immediate suct 
ceasors, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 
CrantoTi had acquired qo gr^t fame, nor had 
any great success. T^ie portick and the gardens 
of Epicurus rivalled the academy, in opposing 
dogma tp dogma. Arccsilaus therefore and 
Carneades changed the concluct of this philoso* 
phical war. By a^rmipg noticing, they left their 
adversaries nothing to attack ; and by assuming 
in consequence, the right of disputing against 
^very thing, they were at Uherty to take theii? 
advantage whereyer they found it. The example 
of their founder, and of his master, suggested 
(heif ^i^pfidient to tbemi and countf nanced them 

in 
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in the use of it. They became^ terrible to th« 

Stoicians, and to the £picureaD8» and 1.0 all tb^ 
Dogmatists. 

As these men pretended to revive the first 
academy, by reverting to scepUciso)^ though they 
were called authors of a second and a third,, and 
therefore academick philosophers, so there were 
others^ who, under pretence of adhering to the 
first academy, professed themselves doprmatisiii 
and affected to be naaicd i^latonicians. Soiiie of 
these men indeed became peripateticks, or dided 
from Platonism into Stoicism, like the philosopher 
Aiitiochusy whom TuUy mentions''^ ; while . the 
suspension of assent was still maintained, as the 
true principle of the academy old and new, by 
Clitomachusi Pbilo, and TuUy. . Varro says m 
the Academicks, there was no difference between 
peripateticks, certain dogmatists no doubt, an^ 
the old academy TuUy says, that the academy 
they called the new appeared to him to be th^ 
pame as the old:{:« Thus the matter stood in 
preece and at Rome. But the Platonism tbat 
prevailed in ^Vsia and Egypt, and was taught in 
the ftimoiis school of Alexandria, was unquestioo-? 
ably dogmatical in every point. If the philoso* 
phers in those countries did not find it, they 
aaade it sti^ It cQuld not otherwise have suited 

^ In Academ* 

t Nihil enim inter peiipateticos, et illam veterem academi- 
fLm, dilferebat, ' 

t Haoc academifim ngyam appellabant, quae mihi vetut 
ndetnr, 

the 
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the charartt r^, nor have answered the pui posies 
Jews, of Cbriijlidn?, and of those who opposed 
^ristianity : by all of whom it was, in some de- 
gree^ and in a different manner, adopted, accord- 
ing to the method of the eclectick sect, that Po- 
tamo of Alexandria founded. The 6bject of this 
aect was very specious* These philosophers were 
to select the best and troest placits front all 

olIicr>. But we may conclude, that [hey selected^ 

' conformably to the human character, such as 
agreed best with their own opinions^ according to 
the account Diogenes Lacriius* gives of Potamo, 
that be chose those things thai pleased him most. 
Tbti9 tbe Jews took some dogmas, the Christians 
nmre, and the Pagans most of aU, from Plato's 
|>hilosophy ; which became accidentally of f^reater 
extent, duration, and importance than the au- 
thor bad reason to expect* 

There are many things unintelligible in the an-* 
fient philosophers, many iticonsistent and contra- 
dictory^ even among th<^e who wrote with ihe 
greatest clearness and precision ; for I except nei- 

* ' ther Cicero nor Seneca. It would be lime well 
saved to negleet the first, and nothing can be 
moi'c ridiculuus than the pains that learned men 
take to disguise or reconcile the others, instead 
ef owning them. to be, what after all. their pak» 
they are forced to leave them, inconsistencies and 
^ntradictioQ9» But {'latp has this peculiar ad- 
f antage over all the philosophers of ^ny nanie, 

He 
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He has puzzled aiankind, not only by pai licular 
passages in his writingB, but about his owo g^iie-^ 
iral character as an author. The dognmtisttf, and 
the scepticks, for such io truth the acadeiuiciaos 
were, have claimed him $ mnd it is at this hour a 
probienialical point at least, whether this great 
philosopher and divioe gave u lull assent to thv 
^uth of his owo doctrines* To all of them, to 
gome of the principal, be could not. They were 
^he fruits of bis own and of other foeo's invea* 
tion ; and lie must have beea CODSCioils Uifit tbejf 



* It is io itself of little moment in what spirit^ 
and ou what motive, Plato writ, who, or whkt he 
was. The weight of reason, and not the autho- 
rity of an author, should decide our opinions*: 
and this philosopher himself speaks very stron^y 
Io this purpose, in many places, in the Gorgias 
particularly. If a doctrine, which Plato taught; 
be supported by reason or revelation, we ought 
- |o receive it with that ass^t which is due to 
f ruth t ; though be were a sceptick, under the mask 
pf §L dpgniatibt. If any of his doctrines are sup* 

f Nop tarn attctore&^^-qoam fationis monumta quasreoda 
sunt. pic. de Nat. Deor. !• I. 

+ —"'^^•AMi altos fle convincere arbitrantur, cum— mnl* 
^os et cf Icbrt's testes produxerint— — verum haJC probations 
fstip uuiiJi)s est Qiom^U ^ veritftteio, 

ported 



» 

ported neither by reason uor revelation, we ought 
to reject them ; though he were a dogmatist unde^ * 
the iiiiisk of a sceptick. This is evident: and 
yet christiaD divines have been, in all agies, ai. 
sealous to make him paM for a dogmatist, as if 
oolhing more was necessary to establish the truth 
of a doctrine^ than to be assured that be thought 
it true, and taught it as such. In the mean time, 
they did not enough consider, that they made a 
fool or a knave of their fevourite philosopheit - 
Wrong methods of inquiring after truth and 
knowledge, and frequent contentions about them^ 
ended in a dispute at last, not whether there 
uas any such thing as truth, but whether there 
was any such thing as \ knowledge. From benco 

arose dogmatists, acatalepticks, and scepticks*. 
If Plato was one of the iormer, who boasted, tha| 
f hey had found the truth, and if there can be oa 
every subject one opinion alpne true, how came 
)ie to have different opinions on the same subject^ 
not transiently nor inadvertently inentioned, bttt 
formally delivered and maintained ? In the other 
two characters, if he believed all things to be ab* 
solutely incomprehensible, or if he restrained his 
assent, b^ause, though he did not deny, that 
truth might be found, he did not determine nei*> 
ther, thatit bad been found }4n these two cba«^ 

* £x philoippliiii^ii te wriim«diamii0e)ieauit,et.llog* 
matici appcllantttr. Alii prontinciaat, Tenua oecinventri nto 
percipi posse, et acataleptid dkuntiir.-— ^Alii, ftssemuni 9Qstt<» 

nentesy nequestatuiint verum inventuin esse, neque invcniri possd 
riegant, ct dicuntur £ce|pUQ,.Cttii^triitore$, et ephecticir c#-^ 
hibitores assens(bw 

ractprsi 
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mters» Imy^ he might wj fasriy^ though not 
very usefully, deliver Gomniry opinions, and de- 
fend or oppose any of them hypothetkaily* But 
neither the supposition of two doctrines, nor of tiro 

senses, nor of two characters, in Plato, that stale 
artifice by which, criticks make authors say or not 
sty whatever they please, will exense him as m 
dogmatist, if he was one, and a dogmatist too 
who treated the most important points of know- 
ledge, since the beinf^ of a God, the worship of 
himV the first principles of thiogSi and the con- 
duct of providence were some of the object^ 

of it. 

' • My way of thinking, which I have found tuf 
where the least reason to alter, -would hinder mo 
fiom any farther consideration of Plato in this re* 
spcct, if it was not worth our while to consider 

how feebly the authorities we value the most are 
often founded. The fathers of the Christian 
church have maintained, that Plato was a dogma- 
tist, and well th^y might; since Nunoenius^ 
Pythagoreaa philosopjher, asserted the same of 
Pyrrho, and since Sextus Empiricus says *, that 
Arcesilaus was suspected to be another. With 
the paradox concerning Pyrrho I have nolhiog'to 
do ; but surely it is as little possible to injagine 
what grounds Sextus, who lived four hundred 
years afker Arcesilaus, or St Austin, who lived 
above a century later, or indeed any man of bis 
ornn ags^ country, orjtchoQli oould have to mako 

* Lib* I, Gap*3U 

m do^ 
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ft dogmatist of one who disclaimed all knowled^: 
like him, even that which Socrates excepted, tbe 
Imowledge of hia ignorance, as it is to imagioe. 
wimt Numeoius meaned when he imputed dog- 
matism to Pyrrho. A man who made it the bu- 
ittaess of hisiiife, and the principle of his profes* 
iioDy to dispute against every proposition that, 
oould be advanced, was not surely a sceptick in 
appearance ah>De» prim& froote/' as Sextus aays^ 
but inwardly and in very good earnest. Not- 
withstanding this, St. Austin* took tbe fact for. 
' giranted, and wrote up in his warm imagination 
a very suhtile and pious scheme of policy, which 
iaAimost too fanciful for the saint, and which no 
man, less visionary than he can beHeve» that the 
philosopher ever entertained. Some such there 
have been, however^ and a reverend father t of, 
tbe oratory in France has treated this whimsy very 
seriously. 

The Stoicians then, according to St Aiistm, 

placing the chief happiness of man in virtue, that 
iS|. in the mi^d ; tbe Epicureans placing it in vo- 
lupty, that is, in the body ; and the Platonist 
placing it iu th^ enjoyment of God; the latter, 
judged very wisely, that it was proper to prepare * 
thu way to truth by destroying, in the first place, 
tbe errours of those sects. They saw, that their 
own snblime doctrine would fall into contempt^ 
if they published it among men immersed in sense, , 
like tbe EpicureaoSi or even among tbe Sloiciao% 

^ Ep. ad Diosc. Ep. IIS, Ed* Bened* ' 

t Tho/nassiii d« U Madi^rc d'Etudi^r h PIuloi» 

- . wha 
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who gave the prefere&ce, indeed, to virttie^ fani 

%vho could nut i Luse their conceplioiis up to some- 
thing ciLvine aod iuuuateriaJ, to soiuetiiiag above 
mind as above body, to sometbiog knowable by * 
pure intellect, and yet far superior to it, tliat is^ 
up to God. Tbey koew tbat they should not 
beard, if tbey went about to teach meo who 
believed atoms, or the lour elements, to be the 
first principles of all tbiugfl* that all things pco* 
ceeded from an immaterial Wisdom They con- 
sidered farther, that the Epicureans being per* 
siaaded their senses never deceived them, and tfae 
Stoicians believing, like the Ariaotelians, that 
although their senses might sometimes deoeiTB 
tbem, yet tbey eould not acquire, without the 
assistance of tlieir senses, any knowledge of the 
truth of things^ it would be to little purpose 
tell either the one or the otlier, that the onlv 

• 

Being, which has a real existence, cannot be rc* . 
presented to the muid by any of ttie images , 
of sense, and ilml this imnidtable Being is 
that alone which we conceive truly ; because 
pure intellect, which alone perx:eives the truth 
of things, alone perceives the existence of this 
Being. , : . ^ . 

Now since Arcesllaus could not flalUr himself,, 
that these .sublmie . doctrines would be received^ 
against the philosophical pt^ejudices that prevailed 
in his time, .it behoved him to look forward, aod 

* N B. This is said purely to dp honour to Plato, Air he 
absurd enough to make matter and ideas £rst principies 
jointly mch God* 

to 
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to convey the pure streams that flowed from th(t 
springs Plato bad opened, as St. Austin^ ex-> 

presses himself in one of bis letters, through 
channel shaded and covered by brambles andf. 
thorns, lest they should be exposed to beasts that 
would render them foul and muddy. Nothing, 
lets than a submissive iaitb^ such a faith as be 
mentions in his letter to Consentius f a faith that 
must precede reason in order to purify the bearti 
and to prepare the mind to comprehend What it 
ought to admit implicitly at hrsi, could impose 
•och doctrines» and nothing less than the aatbo* 

rity of one who was God and man could impose 
such a faith. Now the Piatpniciaos could pro^ 
duee no authority of this kind, nor show a God 
abased and humbled before the coming of Christ. 
They were, in the right, therefore, to conceal 
their doctrines, till this great event happened^ 
But as soon as it happened, they opened the whole 
secret of their theology and metaphysicks. Some 
of them, indeed, were corrupted by the dam- 
nable curiosity of magick. But many of them 
acknowledged Jesus to be that God and man, in 
whom umnutable wisdom and truth were incar-^ 
nated, and by whose * mouth the eternal essence 

had spoken to nftankind. 

Such are the notions that St. Austin endeavours 
to give in some of his epistles, and in bis books 
Sgainst the academicks, to establish the opinion/ 

* To lleimog. Kp. T, Ed. BeneiUc. 
i £p. 120, Ed. Beucdic« 

that 
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that Platb was a dogmatist^ and to account for 
the coodoct of hU sceptical ioiiowera^ But tbU 
iii§«iiiott8 scheme hangs itt together. What ba» 
been said above concerning the motive, that Ar* 
cesilaus bad to make a pubiick profession of seep** 
tici5i% seeme much more probable^ than what our 
Afirican bishop advances. Plato bad rivals and 
enemiee mong the pUloeopberSy Aristippus and 
Diogenes the cynick, for instance, who emlmr- 
rassed him more than once. But in bis time, and 
for some time after him, no school grew up that 
could vie with his. Aiistotle, wlio founded one 
that higueae famous^ beard Plato twenty yearly 
ifaat^iK^n}! Plato died. Epicurus did not come 
10 Athens till Xenuciaies was at the bead of tba 
academy, nor begin to teach so soon ; and Zeno 
and Ai cesilaus were scholars of Polemo at the 
same time. Thus far the course of the academy 
glided smoothly or. fiat here the contest began ; 
and the subtilties of the porlick were the more to 
be Htsared by Arcesilaus^ because Zeoo, who set 
up this rival school, had been received in the aca** 
demy, and had learned, like a spy, where and 
how it might be attaeked with most advantage. 
Other dogmatick sects grew up and strengthened 
at the same time : and the sorest way to divert 
their attacks was, to attack them all on this one 
principle established by Socrates, " nihil sciri, 

nihil percifiifrposse*" If Arcesilaas had goneabout 
to defend his master's doctrines, which were not 
easy to be 4efeaded, surrounded as be was by 
enemies, he miiat have beea beat on every side ; 

VujL. VI. E £ whereas 

r 
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nhereas by renouncing all pretensions to te^w<« 
ledge, he had nothing to defendi had no recrimi* 
nation to fear, and might attack with his whole 
force. We may add, perhaps, a motive of pique 
to this o( policy ; for beside that Arcesilaus waa 
piqued personally by Zeno, who employed the 
arms he had acquired in the academy agaiost 
that school, nothing, could be more provolciog 
than tl)e arro(:rance wherewith the Stoicks exacted 
the same assent to their most extravagant para- 
doxes, as the mind ^ves to truths, that are ob« 
jccts even of intuitive knowledge. Thus we may 
easily conceive, that it happened in philosophy 
on this occasion, as it has happened in religion on 
many. Excess on one side produces excess. on 
the other*. So Sabellianism gave occasion to 
Arianism, and the foppery of Rome to the rusticity 
of Geneva. So the dogmatical presumption of 
Zeno, who affirmed the world to be a rational 
aniiiidl, as confidently as he affirmed it to be light 
at noon ^, pushed Arcesilaus to deny every kind 
and degree of knowledge. 

fiut it is not enough to have shown, that this 
account is probable, unless a short and obvious 

reflection Ijc iiddcd to show, that it is impossible 
the motives St. Austm assigns to the conduct of 
Arcesilaus and the academicks should be true. 
-Sow, I ask, whether these philosophers could 
mean to conceal the doctrines of Plato^ which had 

* Nec magii a^r«bit nunc luoere^ qaoniaiii stoiciBi 

^ui^mhuncrauiidamciiesapicntenu Acad* 

been 
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been p^ublickly taught by moreof his successors than 
Sc. Austin mentions^ and wiiieh were contaioed 
in bi3 writings* They na^ht abandon the defence 
of these doctrines, and show little regard to them^ 
but they could not mean to conceal them, and 
ireserve them for a more proper conjuncture^ ai 
St. Austin asserts. They might do so the rather, 
and with a due regard to the honour of their 
founder, since, by abandoning these^ they did 
Hot abaudoQ him. lie iiad juiubied two opposite 
ebaragters most preposterously together. He 
was sometimes apparently a dogmatist, and made 
even Socrates talk in that style. But still the 
known sceptical character of the master was th^ 
real character of the scholar. This characteri 
therefore^ Arcesilaus and Carneades assumed^ 
as soon as it was for the honour and interest of 
their school to abandon the other, anti deemed 
tbemselvesi no doubts more tmly, Platonicians^ 
than any of those who had been at the head of the 
academy before them^ I confound Arcesilaus 
and Carneades together^ as Tally does ; for 
though there might be some difference, which I 
will not have the trouble of considering, between 
t|[ie notions Carneades had^ and those of Arcesi* 
laus, concerning the causes of incomprehensi*^ 
bility ; yet they both maintaihed, with equal zeal^ 
and Carneades, it is said, with greater force of 
, argument, that we are unable to arrive at the 
truth of things by sense dr< by teasod* 

If Socrates was not so great a genius, even with 
the helpofhii dtemoUy as he has been represented, 

s s a be 
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be was certainly soiiietliing better ih:in a gcnitf^^ 
WM a very good man ; and I hnd ia myself m§ 
onwIHingness to believe Mm absolutdy a sceptick, 
both oiv this account^ and on account of thai 
predileetion, which you know that another good 
man, our friend, the bishop of Cloyne, baa for 
bioa. That be might be such, as to physicks and 
all die sciences which the Greeks cidled matfae^ 

maiicks or discipKnes *, I can easily believe. 
XenopboD gave the lie to Plato, and all thosg 
who preteaded that be taught them; am) So- 
crates himself complained bitterly, when be heard 
the Lysis readf, of IHato's Bsisrepresentations. 
No philosopher could be so easft}^ nor so 9afely> 
misrepresented. He pi cached, but be did not 
write : and we know nothing more of his philoso^ 
phy than the scraps his auditors retained, some of 
which Xenophon has given us more truly, and 

' Plato more copiously^ He picked up sefacHars 
occasionally in the streets and publick jriaces of . 
Athens^ and was a missionary of virtue to them 
all, from Alcibiades down io the mea^nest citizen. 
He rather refuted the sophists, ti}an laboured 
to inslruci directly ; and this he did by a perpe* 
lual dissimulation of his own opuHons, and an 
ironical delerence to theirs ; which noanner mighl 
give an air of scepticism to all he said, etren on 

' moral subjects. In short, if I cannot believ e him; 
a dogmatist^ X will not believe him an absofaite' 
scepticL 

* A\l\. Genius* t l>ioy Laefliuflu 

Socrates 
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Socratai amy be compared to the Cimmeriatii, 

who ueie deprived of the light of the sun, but 
were not in utter darkness. Ue iounded his 
ethicks on probability if you please ; but it was 
on such a probability as Tully expl^us in his 
reply to LucuUus ; such a probability as a wise 
man must rest upon, or all the rules of life will ' 
. be subverted* If this was so, the difference be* 
tween Socrates, and Arcesilaui, and Caroeades 

was very great. They did not adiuit, at least the 
iormer did oot| the faint light of probability, and 
could be scarce distinguished from those who 
professed Pyrrhuiiisiii :' tliuugb St. Austin thou^t 
iit to employ even the formery wry piously, io 
preparing the way for the reception of the Gos- 
pel ; for which be bad no authority whatever^ 
except that of his own wild imagination. For tha 
dogmatisui of Socrates and Plato, and for a dis- 
tinction between the old and new acadefoy, tm 
bad some indeed. Cicero introduces LucuUus^ ia 
the academical questions, comparing Arcesilaus 
io Tib^riu#'Graccbos, and complaii^iD|t jtbat as 
one of these disturbed the peace of an excellent 
, commonwealth, so the other overturned phi- 
losophy, when it was brought to perfection* But 

Tuily decides the coiilrovorby, without regard la 
probable arguments, by an appeal to fact. He 
bad a bigot veneration for Plato. He bad studied 
his works so long, and had iaiiuiiarised himself 
with them so much, that he seemed to have lived 
with this philosopher, " ut penfe cum his vixisse 
videar as he says of bimseli He knew 

J J5 5 fht9 
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Plato better than St Austin, and he asserted, 
that the oew academy was the same as the old 
if Plato, who founded it, was to be reckoned of the 

old, in whose works nolliin^ was affirmed, who 
disputed for and a^ipst many things^ inquired 
fibout all, and advanced none as certain f. 

If Plato must be reckoned, notwithstanding 
this, a dogmatist, it will be equally impossible to 
justify the regard, that the Christian fathers, 
most of theai al least, paid to him themselves^ 
and that they encouraged others to pay, nor the 
use that they made of his w ri tings. They who 
called him the Uomerical philosopher thought 
more justly oftiim, than they who called him the 
Attick Moses, or tlian they who, still more pro- 
fanely, put him and Plotinus, and even Jesus 
Christ, in matters of doctrine, on a level ;}:. By 
doing this they dehled Christianity with many 
superstitious notions, and mixed their theology 
tjp with much of that iiuaginary science about 
divine, angelical, and human natures, which was 
derived from Egypt and the East, through Pytha- 
goras and Plato chieiiy, to the Greeks and the 
Bomans, ttnd from these two philosophers, 
through the school of Alexandria more than any 
Other way ; for dogmatical Platonism, which in- 
cluded both, flourished in that school more than 



• ^cademiam no\ am, qase mihi vetiis vidctur. 

f Nihil affirmntui— in iitramque paiiem multa disseruntur, 
omnibiu quseritur, nihil certi diutur* 
1 Vide £p. Nebhdii ad Augos. 

• " • it 
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r 

k had ever done in the academy ; to the whole 

christian world. 

Buttisuriher, and to set this proceeding in ail 
the colours it deserves, are we sure that Plato, 
though a dogmatist, was much m earnest on every 
point of theology which the fathers of the church 
took from him, and incorporated into the Chris- 
tian system, as explanatory of it, or additional 
to it ? He might not be eo most certainly. Des- 
cartes was dogmatibt enough in all conscience; 
and yet, without derogating from this part of his 
character, we may believe, that he was not very 
serious wlien he revived the whimsical notion of 
Gomez Pereyi^ that beasts are automates^ or 
pieces of clockwork, nor, perhaps, when he main- 
tained the plenum. He had his particular reasons, 
of prudence, to shelter himself from some attacks, 
that he might apprehend, and of consistency to 
make the hypothetical parts of his philosophy 
hang the better together, as 'well as of conformity 
to certain received opinions. Plato might have 
reasons of the same, or of other kinds. It would 
not be hard to point out some such ; and if he 
had no other, philosophical observation alone^ 
and the desire of acquiring fame by the publica* 
tion of a new and more sublime system, for so 
all things tliat are unintelligible in metapiiysicai 
theology 'are called, would have determined him 
to ransack ancient legends, as well as his own 
imagination, for every thing that might serve to 
this purpose. We may believe this the more 
^ily, since there runs through all bi^ works a 

9^4 tinselled 
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tiMrileil eonbroidery of this kiad» ota a grbond of 

Iqw conceits and tedious irony : 

*' Purpureus, lat^ qui splendeat, unus, ct alter 
■ " Adfuitur pannus.** 

Isiow if Plato nMj be jus|ly euspactad of sucfa t 
prooeeding, bov ridiculoM0» <m wdl m abwrd 
fLod profane, ought we to esteem that of th3 
faihers of the cbureb f If the doctrkieii of i^ktUit * 
tre conformable to ibe Gospel, which I thiak 
they are not exactly io any ooe in&tance, except 
in 80|De of tba moral doctrinas^ U ia ehmrd : if 

ihey are different, or more extensive in any re* 
epect, it is p^oimo to m&kQ ibem a supplemental 
code CO tba evangelical intern of ftitb* JBiit i( 
Jae publishes tilings, that were peither dictated 
t0 biai by bis reasoo, oor ^en believed by biin^ 
whatever these tbin^ were, aad bow true aoever 
they might appear on some oUier authority, it 
aRasaoTareigDly ridicttlous to accept them ia any 

degree for such on bis. Of all this absurdity, pro^ 
faoeoe^^ and ridicule^ they who built up cbri«*r 
fiat theology were guilty. lastead of commeot* 
iog Platonisai by chrisiiiniity, they conmienied 
^iatiaaity by Pia^oniaQi, Xoatead of applying 
revelatioQ to explain, and the authority of the 
revealer to conhrc^ what they thought to be true 
ia bis writingit, they applied Platonic^ pbilosophy 
10 introduce and explain christian, and the auiho- 
fity of Plato to coniirm what tJbey received lor 
true Of) (b$ f^itbority of Christ, They added the < 
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Epistles 19 tiie Ooipel% the doctriafT of Paol i» 

those of Christ ; and to all these, the reveries 
of beatbea pbilasophj^ rabinical extrairaguioe^ 
and cbrtsiiao entbuiiafiii, till tba Apocalypse be* 

icame a part of our Holy Scriptures^ and tbe Atba* 

mftaiao Cretd tmouMry of oar laitb» 

I DO not expect, on this occasion^ from you 
ti^ aiuwer I 6bQuid be «are to iiava frooi pex:MUi# 
more orthodox than I know you to be, in the 
faith of the pretenckd cathoiick church. Such 
persons would insist on the wtbority of the 
church, by which all this heathen lore has been 
^aociified, and ground this authority on passages 
of the Scripture^ as they ground the authority of 
th*3 Sci jptarcs on thut of the church. This circu- 
]iar proof would desejrve no other answer than that 
of silent contempt. Clement of Alexandria 
opens anotlier way, to jivsii^y himself, and other 
fathersi for adopting so much heathen theologjr 
into Christianity* He supposes every system of 
Grecian and Barbarian philosophy to have been 
H bran<:b of the eternal truth* and all these 
branches to have been united in the christian sys- 
tem, like the trunk of a tree of all divine trutfa^t 
Thus the doctrines of heathen theology! that 
iv'^re taught by f idto and Fy tbagoras^ and derived 

* — ^(crOfiP yeritiLtis i^vi^la^m auoAdaa particuUio. Strom* 
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' froin Egypt^iuid the £ast| are mt aaactiiied. hy 
a sort of retroactive power, but. are made divine 

by iheir original. If now by these terma we do 
sot uiiderstandi that the humao toiod rises up to 
the supreme mind, is united with it, and contem- 
l^ates the ideas that are ia it ; if we do not under- 
stand, that the intellect of man is a part of the 
intellect of God, as the soul of man was thought 
to be a part of tbe deity, or of the soul of 
the universe; in short, if we do not under* 
stanil them according to any of those mysticali 
metaphysical notion^ that Piatonism propag^* 
ttd, aiuj that Climeat was very likely to in- 
tend, they are capible of i eceiving a very . 
true sense. There are, no doubt, in tbeolc^ 
some truths, that human reason, the gift of God, 
and in this sense alone divine, is sufficient to de« 
monistrate, according to those criterions of human 
knowledge, the things that are, and that we know 
to be . as the Author of all nature ordained that 
they sliould appear to creatures in our rank of 
being. Several such truths the Pagan philoso- 
phers discovered. But then they blended them 
with monstrous errours, derived from various ex- 
tremes, by planning the divine order and (econo- 
my oh the human, or by neglecting the phenomena 
of nature, or by making extravagant hypothes^ 
to account for them. They discovered the unity 

of the Godhead, and they saw tiiat worship is du^ 
from the creature to the creator. But then they 
ran into ditheism, and gave up the iinlty, that 
they might gave the goodness of the Suprem,^ 
S PeiAg, 
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Bf'ing, which they imagined very falsely to be, as 

atheists objected that it uas, inconsistent with 
the phsBnomena. They ran farther into polythe* 
ism, that they misjht provide a multitude of agents 
or ministers to execute the will of God, and to 
govern under him, or to be mediators and inters 
cessors wiih him in behalf of man kind. As they 
took notions of mediation and intercesaion, ao 
they toolc others of atonement and expiation, 
from the characters of men and of governments. 
Hence the offerings and sacrifices, sanguinary 
sacrifices, human sacrifices, such as the Cartha- 
ginians, our Druids, the Mexicans, and other 
barbarous people have instituted ; from which 
exuiiipies of the uUaost depravation of human 
reckon, that ignorance, superstition, and habits 
of cruelty can beget, divines would sometimes 
prove, tl^^t such sacrifices, and the appeasing of 
,G«)d by blood*, are agreeable %q the natural rea* 
son of mankind. 

It must be confessed, however, that even ia 
those days men, whose natural reason was not 
thus depraved, saw by the light of reason alone 
how abominable such rites as these were, and little 
by little, as their reason improved, how absurd 
all their other rites, and almost all theological 
ppinion9 lyere'f. Polytheism was mitigated; 

idolatry 

. * Vid. Thomassin. ISIaniure d'Etudicr la Philosopli, iScc. 

t It may be worth while to observe here what i$ said by a 
ycry great and worthy mtin, in a book writ on the principles 
f>£ HutchtDfoo, to show, that christiaaiiy is indeed very near 
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idolatry was in good meaaure distinguished avray, 

among the philosophers at least. Oracles and the 
arts of divination grew into contempt ; and if 
heathenism was kept up by men above the vulgar^ 
it seemed to be so only by the priests fur lucre, 
and by others for fear of tia?ing no religion at alL 
Thus Ibe way was prepared by reason for revela^ 
' tion, in the countries where christiauity first ap» 
pearedy and which were enlightened by pbiioso* 
phy. Philosophy had liegun to spiriiuallse leU-p 
gion, by explodiiig many of the gross, the carnal 
conceptions of heathen theology, and by substi* 
tuting an inward devotion, purity of heart, and 
ft pious disposition of oiiod, to the outward pomp 
mod ceremony of worship. That this representa- 

as old as l\\c creation. lie admits, thai this belief is of all others 
the most uiuiubonable, except as it is explained in the ol•}^i- 
nal. What now is tbe originai, by the explanation of whicb • 
this belief becomes reasonsble f It was the decree of God, 
that a Saviour should die to atone by bis blood for tbe sin* 
0f men. It was therefore bis eommaiid, that to keep this re «^ 
irelatton in mind, the future sacrifice of the Saviour should be 
emldcnialiciilly and prophetically represented by shedding the 
blood oi beasts in sacrifices, accompanied \vith mnny typical 
and cmhlematicat circamstauces. No other invention could 
be so likely to preserve and perpetuate the knowledge aji4 
belief of a revelalion so neceisary to mankind. Stxanga ab* 
sardttios ! the bloody sacrifice lo be made so many thousand 
yefars afterward was that of the Son of God, of the very God, 
and the embloinaiical i'lsiiiutiori c*)aunued among men^ who 
soon Ibri^ot that it was typical and emblematical only. Thus 
it served to no other purpose, than to lead men into an opi* 
ltion» t^at tbe deity was impljicable» and sins unforgivable, un- 
less he was appeased, and they, were atoned for by tba •be4* 
liin^ of blood* 
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tton is true, the works of Plato atone would M 

sufikieut to proved : although Eusebius* was de-' 
sirous to make it believed, that no reformatioii 
ha(i [}Clu liiuJe even in the opinions of philoso-^ 
piierSy before chrisiiaiiity : but that, being thea 
gixiwn ashamed of their polytheism and idolatry, 
they endeavoured to conceal them under the pre* 
tence and disguise of all^oiy. In all cases^ when 
Christianity was once established^ the means of 
carrying this reformation of opinions to perfec- 
tion were in the bands of christian philosopfaeri 
and divines. It might have been ex[)eeted too, 
that revelation would unite, in one uniform sys''^ 
tern of theology, all the converted Pagans, wbooi 
reason had liot been able to reconcile ; since they 
bad now, in the Word of God, a sure criterion^ 
by which to try the trnth of their opinions. 

The veiy contrary happened. They differed as 
much as ever, and with undiaritableoess and ha* 
tred that had been unknown to them before their 
conversion. While tbey were Pagans, they disputed 
witboot quarrelling, and even embraced opposite 
sects without becoming enemies. We see the 
Stoick, the Epicurean, and the academick meetiog 
amicably together in Tolly^s works^ which repre* 
sent the manners of the age. They endeavour to 
refule one another ; but they live in the utmost 
. intimacy of friendship : and if Carneades was ex* 
asperated against the ^toicks, on account ot their 
dogmatical^ and, as we may venture to pronounce 

• Praep. Evaogel, 

their 
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their trifling but assuming airs, neither Tully nof 
Cotta were so** Nay, the former iaclined, ad 
much as ail KC^demick could ioclitie^ to stoicism } 
and Seneca, who was professedly of this sect, 
and be, spe^k often with the greatest regard of 
Epicurus, and with the greatest tenderness of 
their Epicurean friends. 

' How it came fo pass, that men, wiio had em* 

braced opposite opinions without acrimony, while 
they were heathens, became mvcterate enemies 
for this very reason, when they were Ghristiand^ 
or how they came to be more divided thari cver^ 
even when they had one common rule of faith and 
doctrine which they all acknowledged alike, is 
not very hard to conceive. While they were' 
merely philosophers, they were attached to some 
sect or other, not only by the allusions of their 
own imagii^ations^ by their affections and passions^ 
by ambition and private interest, but by pre* 
judiccs and habits contracted early, and sometimes 
before they were able to judge for themselves* 
To this sect, whichever it was, they adberisd \ 
and that which we may observe frequently in the 
political struggles of our miserable parties, bap^ 
pened, no doubt, in those theological conten- 
tions t* A false point of honour prevailed some- 
times 

* — Contra quorum disci pUnata ingcnium ejuSyCarneadit^ 
•txarserat. Tusc. DHp« 1. 5. 

^ — >Caeteri primum uit^ tenentur adstrictif qu^tn^ <|uid 
esset optinum, judicare potacniiit*<— ^ infifmisiilDo tempore 
«tatis, aut obsecuti amico cuidam, aut oni altcujus, quem 
^primum audieruut, oiauoiie capti, lic icbus iiicognitis }u«« 

dicanty 
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times orer the love of truth ; it determined tlio 
will evea against the judgcnent : aod men choso 
rather to err with those with whom they had long 
erred, than go right in new compaay, or alone. 
But still as they were mere phiiosophersi and had 
nothing but reason, their -own, or that of their 
parly, to oppose to reason, in every instance, in 
VfMch they differed, and as the particular opi- 
Dions of no one sect interested the whole body of 
philosophers, the state or the church in any coun-« 
try, these men might jdiiier, before their conver** 
sion to chi istianity, without those incentivtjs to 
uQcharitableness and hatred, which acted, so « 
powerfully on the malignity of their hearts aft^r- - 
ward. As soon as this malignity could exci t itself . 
under the specious pretence of zeal for the honour- 
of God and for the purity of the faith, it broken 
out with violence. Every side assumed, that the* 
Word of God i^poke in favour of them, that the 
salvation of souls depended on believing as they 
b^eved, and that all those who dissented, from 
them were guilty of heresy ; for this word grew: 
soon into fashion, and from having, as I believe, 
a very innocent signification, at first, it came* like 
the word tyrant, and some others, to convey a 
very odious idea at last. Hereticks then uere 
enemies to God, and rebels to his law. They 
were to be> treated as such by the orihodux : and 

dicant, et ad quamcunque sunt disciplinam quasi tempcstate 
delati, ad earn taaquam ad taxuin adbsrescoat. Acad. 
Qtuest, 

heresy 
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beresv and orihodoxv hein^ determined by tt# 
itraogth and weakaeas of parties, alternate, and^ 
timticare^ coissialit persecolion was established 

ia the church of Christ. 



s£CT. xvr. 

r 

Ir we inquire after the causes of that strange 
Kultiplicatioa of sects, which haire grown np from, 
the apostoiical age to this, among Cbrisliaiis, k 
seems to me, that they are to be found in the 
awtaphysical madness of philosophers mixitog with 
the entbusiasni of the first Christians^ in the CBim* 
listical practice of giving difTeratift MUses to the 
aune passagiBs of Holy Writ» in the Qiteertainty of 

tradition, and in the use, that a distinct order of 
»ea bu made, m every chrmiao state, of tbcM 
•iid other circdnBStancfSi to acquire domioioil orer 
pnvate conciences. 

Mem run naturally^ from extreme to extredMb 
The farther they have gone into one, the more 
likely it is^ that wtien they recover from it they 
viU hurry as ftir into another : so tlial stfonna* 
tioa is often nothing more than a change of errouf^ 
Thus it happened in the Pagan theology^ The 
professors of if, and the people in genera); bad 
acknowledged a divine nature; which was human 
nature under a different name, and placed in a 
^iflferent habitaiioa. Their divinities, from Mo- 
mus the son of night, up to Jupiter the father of 
gods and ifien, were in truth celestial and kn- 

mo rial 
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ttlortal men, endaed ^ith more knowledge, and 
ti'Uh more and greater powers ; but with all these 
after the manner of men, and divested neither 
of human passions r\6r of human vices* These 
objects of adoration were monstrous. So was the 
worship paid to them. But then, as fast as phi« 
losophers exploded these corporal noliuus, for 
such they may be properly called, of the divine , 
natare^ and endeavoured to spiritnalise it in theii^ 
thoughts by abstraction from the human, they 
refined theology, with much confusion and ob- 
scurity of ideas, from a- system of phybical into a 
S3'stem of metaphysical fables : and a sort of in- 
tellectual mythology took the place of the former* 
Mythology, properly so called, served in the in- 
fancy of science to conceal the ignoraiKe of philo- 
fitophers. Of the cosmogonia they made a tbeo« 
gonia. Such the poets taught, and niulti plied 
polytheism by their supposed science, and very 
real flattery. Allegory succeeded, and served to' 
conceal the absurdity of theology. They who 
taught it grew as inlBid as their predecessors 
had been absurd, and very little less profane. 
The few remains of Pythagorean doctrine *, the 
metaphysical and theological parts of Plato^s 
writings, and above all Uiosc of the latter Pytha- 
goreans and Pla ton icians which are in our hands, 
will justify what is here advanced ; for surely, no 
men who were thought to be in their senses, and 
were suffered to go about without their keepers, 
did ever talk such nonsense as is to be found in 
Porphyry, Plotinus, Jamblicus, and tho^e who 

Vqi,VL Ev have 
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have beea ioiected with the s4me phreosy. Sudi 
of ibese philosophers as opposed Christianity, op- 
posed to the marvellous of this theology the mar- 
vellous of their own, and none of our angelical 
or serapbick doelors, none of onr ravished my- 
sticks, ever rose higher in illuminations^ visions^ 
and rapturous unions with the divinity, than some 
of them. On the other hand, many of these phi- ' 
losophers bccaiDC converts in different mannerSi 
Piatonism mixed easily with Christianity ; but they 
who retained most of the former, infected the 
latter with innuoierable errours, and planted or 
watered ail the heresies, that started up daily in 
the first ages of the church. Such were the Gnos- 
ticks or the learned, who, under pretence of im- 
provinsi, corrupted the simplicity of the religion 
they had embraced. They who became afterward 
the greatest lights of the church, apologists, con- 
fessors, saints, and martyrs, were determined to 
Christianity by their philosophy, as well as the 
others, and came full fraught with Piatonism into 
tiie holy pale. But they used it more modestly. 
Tj^ey made it the handmaid, not the rival of 
Christianity : and though tbis handmaid governed 
the family, and took a principal share in ordenng 
the whote scheme and oeconomy of it, yet the 
authoiiiy of the mistress was always pretended. 
Justin owns, that Piatonism prepared him to be 
a Christian ; and Origen, a man far superior to 
the good martyr, ran as platonically mad, in the 
second century, as Picus of Mirandola, Ticinus, 
Fatricius^ or any of the renowned PhttoniciaDs, in 

tbc 
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the fifteenth. I know not T^hether the despair of 
attaining any other way a full knowledge of divine 
truths, which Socrates and Plato had so oftea 
inculcated, might not dispose these men to re* 
ceive a revelation^ to prefer faith to uncertaintyi 
and, since they could not fix their minds on these 
subjects by reason, to fix them by authority, ai 
the didciples of Pythagoras did; - - 

Though I ascribe so much to the mere in- 
fluence of philosophy, and believe it to have beeii 
thefrantick mother ofafrantick offspring, 1 do not 
mean to exclude absolutely that of grace, on this 
occasion, though I confess^ that I have no con- 
ception of it, nor to deny, that this directedj in 
aome measure the other ; and^ to prove that I 
do not, I will quote the eiample and authority 
of St. Austin^ to sliow how these two cooperated 
in himj and bow the first prepared him, by God*s 
immediate appointment, for the last, in one of 
the most sublime articles of christian faith. The 
saint lanients, in the seventh book of his Confeisi^- 
fiions, the grievous errours in which he had been 
engaged concerning the divine nature, and the 
original of evil, on both of which he bad followed 
the opinions of the Manichseans. He relates the 
Steps by which he was delivered frpm tbesd eri-ours^ 
iis well as from the superstition 6f astrology and 
divination, and the approaches he made to truth 
by the helps that God prc»c,ured him. After this 
he breaks out into ejaculations of thanks to God, 
who had taken pity on him, and had procured him 
some books of Platonu^ck philosophy, wherein be 

1^ t % foua4 
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IbtiHd tbt divioity of the Word esUibltsbed hf 

many arguments. Of the incarnation of the 
Word, indeed; (le found uothiDg. But he found 
It afterward in the Scriptures, and he remained 
. persuaded, that God had prepared him, by this 
accidental iaforoiation. for what he was to learn 
when he shouM »tud|y the Scriptures concerning 
the humihation of the Word umde flesh ''^ the 
reasons of which persuasion he gives ia the 

twentieth clmpter. Tiius you sec how PlaiOj in 
the wanderings of a wild ioiagiaation, bad dis^ 
covered, in part at least, one of the greatest 
mysteries of Christianity, and how God made use 
Of this truth, which he who pabtisbed h did sot 
Inow to bb sodi, ibr the conversioii of one of the 
greatest doctors and saints of the church. What 
wonder is i^ that inetapbysieic% the very dotage 

of philosophy, should bear witness to some of 
those truths^ which inay come out ol the mouths 
of babes and strcklings ? 

m 

' SECT. xrii. 

Anotiiee cause of the multiplication of ex« 
travagant opinions and sects in Christianity has 

* Miseratits es termm et cinete m ■ ■ procttrasti per 

quendam homiiiom, iinmanissimo tvplio turtridum, f4unsdam 
Platonicuium libros ex Graxa lingua in Latinam versos, el ibi 
Icgi &c. non quidcm his verbis, scd hoc idem omnino mul- 
tn ct lTnlltipiiclba!^ suaderi mtionibus, quod in principio etaS 
Vcrbiaa, «t Vetbam ent epud Dtum^ et Bens Mt Vet baiv-^ 
ij^qnos me pifoptoreapriasquam Sicnptums tuas oonsidemreiOt 
credo volueti iiicuirere, ut ixnprimeretur, &€• 

been 
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Jt>eea the arUtrary practice of giv lug difieceai 
«enses to the same passages of the Bible. A prap* 

tice derived from ihe Jewish masters, the worst 

certaialy that can be followed if we seek tbe ivuxi^ 
«nd are desirous to preserve any precision either 
in lact or argumeot. Among the lowest aruiice9» 
that have been employed by those who seek to iav* 

pose their own inventions under some other and 
Letier authority than their own, thiabas been one 
of the lowest and grossest, thought not the least 

successful. It is in truth a kind of forgery, since 

it serves to make an author say what he had no 
intention to say, or renders, at the best, un* 
certain what he did intend to say, when he writ 
. with the greatest clearness. The Jewish rabbins 
have done by the old, and our Christian rabbiqs 
by the New and Old Testament both, what Peter 
did by his father's will, in our friend $wift*s Tale of 

a Tub. The text was against him, but by a iTew 
^Combination of the same wprds, or syllables^ f r 
letters, he made it speak for him and support bis 
claiuL It iiad been well if Martin and Jobn» and 
the rest of Peter's brethren, for he had msny 
more whteh tlie historian thp^ght it not worth 
his while to mention, had stood their ground 
like good Caraites, and had adhered to the text 
in the plain and obviOLis meaning of it, in3tcad 
of imitating the very men whom they have op* 
posed, and whooi they laugh at. But the^ hav^ 
done otherwise. They have suppprted their de- 
cisions by the same unjustifiable means, by which 
the rabbinist Pcicr supported his. Nay, they 
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^ave done mpre^ they have admitted divers 60« 
dicilB^ and have, like hnp, supposed them io be 

of equal authority with th^ will, though it isplaio, 
that the father speaks Id the will, and his stew- 
ards or other domesticks in the codicils. Allow 
me another comparison. It may illustrate the 
folly» as the former explains the fraud, of this 
practice. The Chinese reverence much the table 
of Fohi, which mus.t be nine or ten centuries 
'Older than Adam, according to their chronology. 
This table consists of several lineSj some shorter, 
some longer, and placed in a certain order like 
that of a diagram or scheme, serving, as they 
imagiuCi to the design or demonstration of the 
most snblime knowledge. The learndi men 
among them have been employed several thousand 
years in attempts to draw some of this sublime 
iknowledge out of the table. The way they have 
taken, and what other could they take, if they 
bad leisure enough to take any? has been to 
make all the possible transpositions, and different 
combinations of these lines, in hopes of affixing 
9pme sense to this mystical table. The conse- 
quence has been, that they have affixed several, 
and that they agree in none. Now, though I 
am persuad<*d, that 'the accounts the Jesuits* 
give us of this table are imperfect, and that some- 
thing more than barely these unequal lines, some* 
thing hieroglyphical, at least, belongs to it ; yet 
;pbeiher it be s>o or no, the anecdote is equally 

Scien* Suuca. 

apposite 
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apposite to my purpose : for in either the 

Chinese and the Christian ariticks have been em- 
ployed alike. If the table consists of UDinteiiigible 
lines, and it would be the same if it consisted of 
uniatelligible words, whereof hohi has given no 
clew to explain and determine the s^nae, the 
Chinese criiicks have been employed just as rea- 
sonably as the Christian expositors of mysteries^ 
neither fully nor plainly revealed by revelalion 
itself. If it be said^ that the table, which none 
but he who made it could explain, explains itself 
as our Scriptures do in all the essential parts of 
theoi^ the comparison holds still ; for the learned 
Chinese must have done, as the learned -Cbrif- 

tians iiave done, and have made mysteries for some 
purpose or other where they found none. It is 
impossible, by any means that art can find, to 
see in the dark ; but it is easy to contrive glasses, 
that shall show the plainest and most uniform 
object in a mist, and under various forms in the 
clearest day. The first is a silly, and the last a 
knavish attempt I said just now, that it was a 
kind of forgery. I do not recall my wordS; but 
add, that in the case here supposed the Chinese 
are much more excusable than the Christians ; 
for if the Chinese have forged different words of 
Fohi, Christians have forged different words of 
God. 

How can we lay less than this to their chargOf 
when we consider in how many different, remote^ 

and inconsistent senses, such as destroy one 
aPQ^l^eri and such as are advanced oo no author 

F F 4 ri(jr 
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rity Iml; that of iheir ^wii umf^iio^ ihey 

teipret the same passages of Holy Writ? Ther^ 
ifi^ according io tb^ie 4octoi8^ ^ gramiDatidJ, « 
literal or hifitorkal, an allegorical or figurative, 
an anagogip^l or divioe^ and ^ iropoiogi^al or 
moral sejMe. Some* or all of may be ap^ 
plied to the sanae sentence, nay to the saaie 
Tt'ord, Light, in tliai noble passage of the book 
of Geneai6, where it ia said, Let th6re be iight^ 
and there was light/' signifies very pUialy, in 
x)m graaiBiatioali Uteral, aad only progier fiens^^ 
the corporal light wfaieh God created, andcoa* 
cerning which alone it was at all to ti>€ purpose 
to sptak in that place* But 4iviom, bylJieir 
arbitrary power over their Scriptures, make it to 
gignify ibe Messiah allegorically, and tro!pol^<> 
ealiy or anagoglcally the inward iigbt of grace, or 

tiie outward splendour of cflestial glory. Thus 
again, by viriue of tl>e «aine pow^, Jerodalcmt 
. which i8 the name of a towfi, has beea m9de to 
signify the vision of peace^ the church fnilit^at^ 
the church iriumphant^ aod the.aoul of a he<r 
liever*. The sense of no writings, neither sacred 
nor pr^faAC, £an be ever fi^tiedi if they jremaii) 
auhject to sacfa licentious totcrpreiations* Theso 
interpretations have served, and they could be 
inieatfiad to aerye, bff the JewjS who »^ and hy 
the Christians who followed the example, bo 
ptfaer purpose, than tiiat of furnishing the rabbina 
pf both religioas with means of gifiiig a coloi|r 4C 

4ivine 
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divine tothorttj to all their own inventions. The 

absurdities which the former have advanced oa 
fuch interpretadons, Meonded by tboae of their 
oral law and cabbala, and which you may fin4 
in our modern writers, that were §kiUed in rab- 
binical ieariHog, are inBuineraU€» and pass all 
measure of probability ; so that one caiuiot lielp 
t>eing aatoniftbedy whea some of our christian 
divines lament mosi piously the loss of those rules» 
according to which the Jews interpreted their 
Scrtptures^ as they suppose ; for that- theite wera 
any sudi stated rules pbserved but supposi- 
tion. 

It is more' probable, that the Jews did, as the 

* Chris (iao:^ have done ; liiat they followed their 
j^veral imaginations, or their several theolpgical 
and even secular iotereete. This was the case 
among Jews and Christians bolb, and if it may 
be aaid, which is not very clear however, that 
the latter have not fallen generally into so many 
puerilities and palpable errour;» as the others, the 
aiost unreasoning, the most ignorant, and the 
most absurd of men, yet they have rciulered theo- 
logy more voluminous, and, with respect to iliQ 
4ivine itature and ccconomj, more coiitentioua * 
than it was before. St. Austin seems to airn at a 
sort of composition about the interpretation of 
tbe Scriptures, in a letter to Marcellinus*. He 
says, that how good soever any reasoii may ap^ 
p^^t it is false aod deceitful if i( contradicts 

them : 
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them ; and that bow dearly soever we may think 
any t\ni)(f deduced from them, if the thing be 
manifestly against reason, we are deceived ; it 
is not the true sense of the passages alleged ; 
truth and they cannot stand ia opposition.*' 
We may observe in this place^ what is to be 6b* 
serv( d often in the writings of this saint, a gingle 
of words^ that pretends to strength and precision, 
lind has neither really. 

The first proposition supposes a case, that can 
never happen among reasonable men, wba have 
received the christian revelation for genuine, 
after a sufficient examination of tiie external and 
internal proois. Such men, having found nothing 
that makes it inconsistent with itself, nor that is 
repugnant to any of those divine truths which rea-> 
son and the works of God demonstrate to them, 
will never set up reason in contradiction 
to it« on account of things plainly taught, 
but incomprehensible as to their manner of 
being. If they did, their reason would be false 
and deceitful: they would cease to be reason* 
able men : and St. Austin say^j nothing to the 
purpose, if he confounds these things with such 
as imply contradiction, and means an opposition 
q{ reason to the former only. But if we could 
suppose,* or if St. Austin could mean to suppose^ 
that they who followed the rule he lays down in 
ft{)other place, the rule of believing first, in hop^ 
of understanding afterward, should discover things, 
when they came to examine in order to under- 
stqiQdj that implied contradiction^ his conciusioii 

WOC1I4 
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would be false. They would be obliged in this 
case to reject the revelation, not their reason ; 
or to fall at once iulo a general and particular 
absurdity. The general absurdity of renouncing 
the faculties God had given them of djstinjjuishing 
truth from falsbood, good from evil.; and the 
particular absurdity of renouncing, in favour of 
the internal, that very rule by which they had 
Judged in favour of the external proofs of this 
revelation. 

The second , proposition admits and encourages 
the very practice we censure so justly, for which 
the saint was so famous, and by which he con- 
tributed SO much to promote contentions in his 
own days, and to perpetuate them to our& The 
practice of deducing doctrines from the Scriptures 
that are not evidently contained Jn them, for 
if they were evidently contained in them, they 
could not be said to be deduced from them^ is 
admitted. It is admitted, that these deductions 

may be manifestly against reason. Several such 
there were, and among them some of his own. 
Reason is made the judge of doctrines thus de- 
duced ; but when reason condemns any, divines, 
the inventors or fautors of them, are at liberty to 
" evade the objections they cannot answer, by inter* 
pretations of the same passages in some other and 
new sensq. Who does not see, that the direct 
tendency of this praciicc is exactly the same as 
the event has proved it to be? It composes and 
propagates a religion, seemingly under the aulho- 
fity of G<id| but really under that pf ^lan. The 

principles 
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principles of revelation ar^ losl ia theology, or 
disfigured by it : and while some men are impu^ 
deal cnoiigij to pretend, olhcrs arc silly enough to 
believe, timt tbay adhere to the Gospel, and maia- 
tain the cause of God against infidels and here- 
ticks, when ihey do nothing better, nor more 
than espouse the conceit of men, whom entbu- 
siaem, or the ambition of forming sects, or of 
jnaking a great iigure in them, has inspired. If 
yon ask now what the practid^ of the christiao 

fathers, and of oilier divines, should have been, 

3u order to preserve the purity of iaith, and to 
promote peace and charity, the answer is obvi* 
ous, and so evidently agreeable to right reason, 
. that the modestest man alive might make it befor« 
' an oecumenical council without blushing. They 
should have adhered to the Word of God ; they 
should have paid no regard to heathen phi- 
Josofihy, Jewish cabbala, the sallies of enthusiasm, 
or the rehnements of human ingenuity. They 
should have embraced and held fast the articles 
of faith and doctrine, that were delivered in 
plain terms, or in unequivocal figures ; they should 
not have been dogmatical, where the sense was 
doubtful, nor have presumed even togaess» where 
the Holy Ghost left the veil of mystery undrawn. 
If the council should decree, that this answer 
was erroneous, and that the system of Christia- 
nity would have been incomplete and insufficient 
^viihout those adventitious helps, let us make no 
scruple of saying, that the council would decree 
bi^sphenjouolj, a§ more councils ihdn ouc have 

done. 
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done, sincd they would deerecr^ that Infinite Wis* 

dom bad not proportioned means to- fends, or that 
the ends of Infinite Wisdom were more pr other 

than the G ospel of Christ assigns. 

SECT. XVIII. 

The uncertainty of that precarious tradition^ 

whose authority has been so magnified, may be 
&et down as a third cause of the multiplication of 
doctrines and sects in the christian church. Th6 
truth of facts, ^however notorious, and ^veu of 
those that men have the least interest or tempta* 

tion to f.ibify, is trusted very unsafely to tradi- 
tion. How much more unsafe must this convey- 
^ ance be, when it is that of opinions and doctrines, 
intricate, and therefore easily mistaken, disputed 
or disputable, and therefore industriously misre->> 
presented? Barrow, in his Exposition on th^ 
Creed, takes away this great foundation of theo- 
logy ; for though he asserts, that tliere are propeir 

and SLiiTiclcal inca.ns to discern the genuine due- ' 
lj*ines and dictates of Christianity, yet he leaves 
min effect none but the writings of the evange- 
lists, and the Epistles of two or three apostles 
who had been disciples. According to him and 
to right reason, the first and best way of pre- 
serving doctrines is to preserve them in th^ 
"ivritinrgs of the authors of them ; though even this 
caiiiiut be deemed absolutely secure. It is far 
from being certaiui thai genuine peripaietism is 

every 
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every where plainly read m the writings of Ari$< 
totle, as they Hre come down to us : and if Py- 
tha<!oras and Socrates had writ, or if the works 
of Zeoo were extant, we should best assured, 
better than arty Other way, what thc'ir philoso- 
phies were, but still not without some possibility 
of erroun Another way of preserving doctrines is 

to preserve tlicm in the writings of disciples, that 
iramediately received tbeni from the authors* 
Thus the writings of Plato and Xenophon tell us, 
with a good degree of certainty, what Socrates 
taught : and yet these writings give very different 
and contradictory accounts of the Socratick phi- 
losophy. The next way that Barrow mentions is 
the preservation of doctrines in the writings of • 
those who writ at laiger distances of time, as 
those of the Stoicks were preserved in the writings 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus. This way he 
allows to be more imperfect than the former, he- 
cause every writer is apt to misapprehend and 
misrepresent — to do somewhat more than 
transcribe — to comment and descant«-^to adorn 
and set out, to confirm or confiite the doc<^ 
trine they relate, in order thereto represent- 
ing it with advantage to their purpose. The 
last way is that of oral tradition, the most 
liable to defect and corruption oi any, according 
to this judicious expositor. Men do as before^ 
and in this case with greater advantage, ** accoro-» 
** modate doctrines to their own prejudices, in- 
*^ clinations, apd designs. The farther such trat' 
ditiuil departs from the origiual spnns^, the 
S more 
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more subject it is to contract sach alterations 
and impurities. Every doctrine, thus propa- 
gatedy is like a stream at the bead, small and 
narrow, but clear and pure. Proceeding on, • 

<^ it grows larger and foulen So tradition swells^ 
by taking in what oblique channels of private 
fancy and pragmatical invention discharge into 

*^ it, 1^ by receiving tincture from particular in* 
clination or politick design it grows muddy and 

" feculent." 
The genuine doctrines and dictates of cbris-* 

' tianity iiave not been conveyed to us by the first 
of these four ways ; for the Saviour published bis. 
Gospel by preaching, and by occasional discourses, 
and not by writing. But they liave been pre- 
served by the second ; for two of the four evan- 
gelists had been disciples from the first, and wit- 
nesses, not only of all that bad passed during his^ ' 
mission, but of his resurrection. They bad, there* 
fore, received immediately from the author the 
doctrines they published in iiis name. Wiio the 
other two were, it is impossible to say with suffi* 
cient assurance, amidst tiie fabulous or little au- 
tbentick reports of ecclesiastical writers. But if 
Mark was the convert, the scholar, and the ama- 
nuensis of Peter, his testimony comes nearer to 
that required under this head, since Peter- was a 
disciple, one of the twelve, than the testimony of 
IrfUke, who belonged in all these relations to 
P^ul ; since Paul was no disciple, neither one of 
the twelve, nor one of the bcventVj it] in truth, 
there was any such seventy, bad received notliing 

' immediately 
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immediately from Christ, nor had arty #p6ft6licaf 
commission, except that which he assutn^ iti the 
Acts of the apostle^ written !)y Luk^, ai^d die* 
tated, probably, by himself. I say probably, be- 
cause it is possible Luke might have been an tje 
and eaf-witness of fmr t of all he folates in the 
Acts, as St. Jerom observes ; though he could be 
n6 more than a hearsay witness of what be relates 

in the Gospel, since he owns, in the beginning of^ 
it, tliat he writ, like many otkers, wliat he bad 
been told. 

When divines urge, on this occasion, that the 
differences between Matthew and Mark, as well 
as others, are accounted for, and an intire bar^ 
mony of the Gospels is established, bycriticks, so 
that they all coniirm one another, infidels, I know^ 
will cavil, and sometimes plausibly, agciinst many 
things that must be assumed to make this iiarmbny 
appear, and to reconcile these differences. When- 
it is urged again, that the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and an immediate inspiration being bestowed on 
all the disciples in an eminent manner and alike, 
they are all to be esteemed witnesses alike, and they' 
all received the doctrines of Christianity imtnedt* 
ately from God, the author of it, though not by the 
iBOuth of the Saviour while he was in the flesh, I 
know too, that the same men will not remain wi tboti t 
a reply. For instance, they will insist that all this, 
if allowed, will prove nothing in favour of Mark, 
lior Luke, nor even Panl himself, who were net* 
ther of the twelve nor of the seventy ; after which 
tfaey will add, perhaps ^^es abntidantia,*' tbaif 

none 
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none of these three having been designed by God 
to stand in the place of that disciple who bad be« 
frayed Jesus, and to |iU up the number of the 
apostlesi Matthias alone, with tlie eleven, could 
paiss in any sense for one of those disciples whof 
had received the doctrines of Christianity imme<^ 
diatcly from the author of them ; though the se^ 
venty might be, as it is said they were, appointed 
to be witnesbes of the resurrection, Erasmus, in 
the first chapter of his paraphrase on the Acts^ . 
makes Christ say to all the disciple^, that the 
Holy Spirit, which he had breathed upon them^ 
and which he promised should descend upon them 
from above, would not only recal to their minds 
all he had taught them, but suggest likewise tp 
them whatever else it might become necessary for 
them to know. But the cavillers^ of whom we 
speakv will urge^ that these words were added bjf 
Erasmus for reasons very obvious, and are not 
contained in the text ; nor is even the sense of 
them implied so far as to authorise the discipleil^ 
and aiuch less any ihat were not of their num- 
ber, to add any thing to the conditions of salva* 
tioHi that Christ himself had imposed Such 
cavib will be raised, I say ; but they will deserve 
to have little weight,, as long as it is out of dis* 
pute, that we have in our hands the Gospels of 
Mattliew and John who give themselves to i|s 
for eye*witnesaeft of all that Christ did^ and of 

. ^ N. S. I speak of both alike, though I am not ignorant 
of what has been said, that might AvcakcA th« auihorit^ of 
Matthew's Oospt^U . . 

Voi.VL Go all 
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all that haf)f)ettcd to hiai, and ear-witnesses at the 
^tne time of all the doctriaea he taught. Two 
ehantieb were as sufitGient as four to coiiTey these 
doctrines to the world, and to preserve them !fl 
their Original |>Urity. The manner too, in which 
these evanjjelists recorded Ihem, was much better 
adapted to tbii puri^osei than that of Plato, or 
tten of Xenbpbooy to preserve the doctrines of 
Socrates. The evangelists did not content them- 
^Ives to giire a general account of the doctrines 
tt Christ ift Iheir Own words, fior {^resume, ki 
feigned dialogues, to make , hi in deliver their opi- 
nions in his own name, and as his Own doctrines^ 
They recoicUd his doctrines particularly, they 
recorded them in the very words in which ho- 
taught ih^m, and they w«re careful to mention 
\1jc several occasions on u hich he delivered them 
to his disciples or others* if thereii^re Plato aad 
Xenophon tell us, with a good degree of cer* 
tainty, what Socrates taught, the two evangelists 
seem to tell us, witKti»uCb more, what the Saviour 
taught, and comnmnded the«i to teach. la a 
word, we may say, on these grosnds^ that the 
genuine doctrines of Christianily have been pre- 
served much better than those of healhen philo* 
sbphy, in the second wsy of preserving doctrines^ 
though they have not been preserved in the iirst 
and best, as some of the others have been. 
' • The third a»d fourth ways of preserving doc- 
trines, which Barrow mentions, have so near a 
relation, that they may be thrown into one. They 
who decide about doctrines, or vvlio write aiiout 

' them^ 
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' theWy at great distances of time from the first; 
discipies, are more easily imposed upon by tra<f 
^itionSy and more easily impose tbem qx\ 
others. Both these things lell out^ md uq cas^ 
eatt be wdl supposed wberein the truth of fact^ 
or the purity of doctrine, was so liable to be cor- 
ruptedi Of wad in fa^t to louchi pr so soon cor- 
rupted,^ as io the propagatipn of cbcisti^DityA 
The mixed crowd of Jews and heathens that eiik- 
braced it» and the very tnaoneir of propagating it^ 
rendered this corruption unavoidable. 

The Jews had i>egun Igng before this tipoe IQ 
corrupt their owa reljg^n. They had borrowedi 
many superstiiious opinions from Egypt, and the 
eastern nations ; and JPytimgorean ^nd Platonick 
metuphysiekSy which they had entertained after 
they became acquainted with the Greeks, ajid 
lived under the domination of tj>e Se)eiM«ides ^d 
the Ptolemies, were imported both by tbem an^ 
the heathen conye/is into d^risiianity ; by ^ 
Helleniat Jews more than by those of Paleslii^ 
and by the heathen more than by either. Chris- 
tianity b^n in JudiK^; it derived it's ^tiiority 
and it's proofs from the Jewish Scripturesi the 
autheniiciiy and divinity of which it every where 
^opposes. The author of it w^ ft Jew; a^di V 
the religion he instituted tended not directly to 
de^roy Judaism, so th^ Cibfistian church at Je- 
rusalem conformed long, ^ Christ himself had 
done eoustantly, to the ancient religion. On all 
tiheae accounts, the Jewish coi;tverts might /eg^d 
cbrisiiainty as abcouciiof Jadaii^^ apd take the 

c G 8 same 
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same liberties of retrenching, of adding, of alter- 
ii3g with one, as had been takea with the other. 
They had acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah 
foretold by tlieir prophets* In this they iiad gone 
beyond the Pharisees^ who rejected him, as the 
Piiai isces had gone, in receiving all the books of 
the Old Testament, beyond the Saducees, who 
received the Pentateuch, and rejected ail the 
others. The Pharisees had added an oral to the • 
written law. Thev believed the resurrection of 
the dead, the immortality of the soul» future re« 
wards and punishments, the metempsychosis, and 
other doctrines utterly unknown to Moses, which 
they accommodated somehow or other to his law. 
They made up a new system of theology, by sucii 
accommodations of the law to their traditions 
and their philusopiiy. Why should not the chris- 
tian Jews we speak of make up a new system 
likewise, by blending all t^ese and Christianity to* 
gether, as they could best reconcile them ? The 
example of Phiio, who did not profess Christianity 
* indeed, but who found means to make the Pla- 
tonick opinions of the deity, and those of Moses 
agree^ might encourage them in the attempt. 

Much in the same manner the Pagan converts 
might, and certainly did proceed. They found a 
great analogy between the most sublime and impor- 
tant doctrines of Christianity, and those which some 
of their philosophers had taught, and they might 
Ctiiily be led froai hence to think, that a sameness 
4>f doctrine denoted a sameness of authority. 
This wilt appear the mqre probably if we con- 
S » ' sideri, 
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aider, that not only some hereticks, but several 
of the most orthodox fathers^ believed all those, 
to be illuminated from above, who purified their . 
minds, separated their souls as much as possible 
from their bodies, and died this philosophical 
death in order to arrive at a philosophical rege^ 
Deration, according to the notions that meta- 
physical enthusiasm had established f. Thus, 
Justin the martyr makes Christ to have been 
known, in some sort, to iiocratesf. It could 
not be otherwise. The soul of Socrates was a ' 
purified soul, and Christ the illuminating Word. 
St. Austin was much of the same mind, and sayi 
little less than Justin of this philosopher. 

The ^leciic sect, which Potamo founded about 
this time at Alexandria* might give farther occa^ 

sion to the hcalhen converts to corrupt Christi- 
anity. This sect professed a detachment from all 
sects, in the search of truth : they were 

Nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri/* 
They delivered themselves from the chains of phi- 

losupiiical bigotry. They might hold some to on^ • 
and some to another system of philosophy in the 
main, as their different judgments or prejudicea 
inclined them ; but they asserted the reasonable 
liberty pf embracing truth wherever they found it, 
and without any regard tq the tenets even of that 
4iect towards which they leaned tbe oft^nest and 

* Plato, Pltttt Jamb, et alibi. <T-7llbenitio k corpora 
)eb|;ati»ima mon est philotopbica. 
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the most. Souon passed for a Stoick, and faia 
scholar Seneca professed himself such** Yet 
Sotbn was fond of Pjthagoreail doctrioes, and 

Seneca f made no scruple of borrowing from Epi- 
curus. FlotinuB was a Platonician^ and yet be 
adopted ddctrities, sucb^ W6 may presume, espe«i 
cially as were subtile and mysterious, both from 
the Stoicks and the Peripateticks. Clement:}; 
iHas a Christian, who taught Christianity by hifc 
publick lessons at Alexandria, and who defended 
it by iu8 Writings^ and yet he approved this tnan** 
ner of philosopiiising ; we may conclude t6o, that 
it was the method of that school* Ammonias 
was the preceptor of Plotinus and of Origen^ 
Flotinus deserted Christianity, and bred up In-r 
iterate enemy to it in Porphyry ; or if be coq#' 

tit) u eel a Christian to the last, as Eusebius says 
tomewhere that be did, for no belter reason, perr 
baps, than to keep a name of so great renown in 
the christian catalogue, he dressed up his chris- 
tian with so much pagan theology, that be might 
()asB for a professor of cither. Origen, on the 
other hand, who had heard Clement, as well as 
Ammonius, wals such a zealous Christian, that he 
'aspired to sLifterinLirtyrdom, like his father, and 
did actually execute one sort, that of castration^ 
oh himself ; by Which however be avoided atto** 
ttifer, that of temptation. Origen signalii^ him- 
telf in the ^clectick method. His warm imagi*- 
nation carried him into allegorical and cabalisti* 

f Sep^<:« £p< 5S« f Seacc. passim; % Strotn. U 1* 

cal 
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cal interpretatioQS of thB Scripturfifl^ m^u} his im- 
mense reaJing furnished him with a multitude of 
00U0118 borrowed from p^gan theology. Many 
of these he introduced iatp chri^liauity : ao4 bis 
book of pi iociples wii ^ repertory of tlie most ex- 
travagant opinioiis, ll^aticsil tpo tbey irer^ 
declared, by men less learned, l^ss ^alous, per- 
haps, but jcertainiy more politick^ and more cir- 
cumspect io observing tbie courpe tbtf orthpdo^y 

Jook, than himself. 

Prom what haA bee» said ii is evident, t^at ^upix 
m motley crowd of Jews and Heathens, as the 
£rst converts to Christianity were, could not f^l U> 
mix a leaveoof JjMkiefc aod heathep theology intp 
the christian system, and thereby to swell, to per- 
plexy aiid ferment it. Had they kept close to 
«rhat the Saviour taught, all this bud b^ao ^nfgi^ed: 
Aod supposing. Christianity to have been purely a 
buQQian inventioii, it bad boea the au^ia^ble 
und'itlia most ueeAil ioventioo, tb^t was ever jm^^ 
posed OQ mankind for ti:ieir gQX>d« U^l the ex- 
tensions 4>f it, aad the ingraftments that were 

made oil this divine stock, by mere luanan philo- 
aophy, and by reiig^ous prejudices ^b eady eater- 
tftinerf, produced a system, or ratb^r causfsd di- 
vers systems to grow up, of iautastical theology. 
Christianity, as it came out of the bands f>f God* 
'if I may use the expression, was a most simple and 
intelligible ruleof bcli^, worsbip and ^Banners; 
which is the true notion of a religion. As soon 

• as men presumed to add any thing of tlieir own to 

itf the human alloy corrupted tfae divine «iass^^nd 

o p 4 
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it liecame an object of vaia, intricate, and cont 
tentious science. Such it continued to be: and 

the very manner m which truth was propagated 
served to establish errour. 

The doctrines of Christianity, and the facts 
that proved ihe divinity of it, were published by 
discourse, not by writing. Christ preached ; be 
ivas the greatest of preachersi and he sent his disr 
ciples out to preach*. They pursued their mission 
through diflferent countries; and as fast as they 
.formed a church ia one, they hastened to another. 
At' least, this was the practice of St* Paul, whe 
scattered about more bpiricual seed than all the 
rest, and more widely. Peter was a very itjne* 
-rant missionary too, if we give credit to Eusebius, 
which I do very seldom. This writer makes hii^i 
travel over a great part of Asia Minor, and even 
to the people of Pontus ; because he speaks of 
these nations, though not of his preachmg to 
them, in his first Epistle. It is much more likelj^ 
that he continued in Palestine and the neighbour- 
hood, and that, perhaps, he never went even to 
Home, whither you pretended catholicks send 
hini, that you may iaipose, as you have done 
without proof, and against common sense, the ec- 

clesiasiical tyranny of the bishops of that see, bis 
supposed successors, on the christian world. Paul 
indeed, was a great traveller, as I have said, 
proving about from place to place, almost conti« 

f Sttmmus ille Eccle9iastefi.«-~Verbum et sermo Den 

Eras, de iiut, ConcioD. 
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mially, during the greatest (lart'of the time that , 

passed between ins bapiisui aiul his death; that is, 
laiccording tp tbe caiculaiion of Erasmus, thirty** 
five, years. He went over tbe countries where 
peter taught more than once. He had been in 
Arabia before. He visited Greece, and most of 
the islands. He penetrated beyond Thracia and 
Macedonia ialo XUyria. He returned into Pates^ 
tine, and was sent in chains from thence t^ 
Jlome. 

How these two apostles preached, for of the 

rest we , have no need to speak, and shonld haver 
Jittle to say, may be seen hy their pubiick dis« 
cowncB recorded ifi the Acts, and might be 
guessed by ihe st^lc and matter of their Epistles* 
Xo show how they succeeded in their mission^ 
pne example will be sufficient Paul had preach- 
eighieen months or two years at Corinth, and 
b«d settled a church there. The Corinthians did 
not renounce Christianity as soon as he had left 
. th^m; t^i|t (hey corrupted it both in opinion 
and practice, dnd fell baqk into all their former 
)iabits of vice and debauchery. It was on this ' 
occasion, that the apostle writ his two Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; and in them we see tbe particu- 
lar erfour* and abusies, that were grown in ^ shqrt 
time to a great bead in that city. Among these 
it is our present purpose to uieniiou some. The 
i^aint pf heatiipf) philosophy reifiaiaed upon 
tbem; and they bad contracted a gnustical con- 
tempt for tbe siufiplicity of the Gospel, and of 
f vaiigelic^l teachers, false apostles frOm ) uda^a 
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hftd introduced superstitioud opintofis and practi- 
ces, and had persuaded them to regard the Jaw 
of MoseSi as necessary to be observed wilb that 
of Christ. They were divided into sects, and af- 
fected preeminence according to ihe dignity they 
ascribed to those by whom they bad been baptised, 
to Apollos, to Cephas, to Paul. For these, and 
tor many other things, they are severely reproved 
in the 6rst of the two Epistles I have mentioned : 
and though St, Paul seems satisfied, in the second, 
with their submission and amendment, yet it is 
certain, that the same crroors and abtises conti- 
nued or revived in the church of Coniub, and ia 
withers. Jerom says in general, that even in bis 
time the remains ot tiiein appeared in Achaia ; and 
St. Austin t, talcing notice in particular of tbesu* 
perstitious washings of the feet, laments, that the 
church of Christ was subjected to more tlian Ju^ 
daical servitude^ under the load of external ob^ 
^ervances. 

It was easy to latermix, in t^iis manner of pro- 
mulgating the Gospel, as many philosophical and 
Pharisaical conceits, as the prejudices or purposes 
«f the aeveral preachers of it required : and wbefi 
they were o«ce well mingled together, as tradi- 
tion varied those of one sort, or multiplied those 
of another, publick writings and ecclesiastical 
auiliurity u ci e added, to increase and perpetuate 
tbe cuuiiisioB in which Christianity was delivered 

♦ PriBfat 2tli T.ib. Com. ib Ep. ad Calatai, 

down 
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down to poftteriiyi aod ia which it conlinoes event 
at Ibifl day. A state not to be quite parallelled by 
that of any other religioot as I believe; neither 
by the Mahometan, however divided^ nor by that 
of Foe, into how many sects soever it b^s been 
broken among the eastern nations. But we must 
not imagine, that the diversity of sects, and the 
opposition of and confusion of docuines, whkh 
were principal, were sole causes of the uncertainty 
of the traditions of the primitive church, or were 
caused soAeiy by the manner of promulgatii^; 
Christianity. Other causes of this division and 
confusion existed and coi^urred, either mediate!/ 
through them, or by their own immediate effects^ 
to corrupt tradition, and hinder the christiaa 
eysteui ivom acquiring any appearance q( coat 
fistency. 



SECT. XIX. 

To collect instances of all the extravagandea 
which were broached at that time, which almost 
choired the tender shoots of Christianity, audi 
which i^ew np with them, li^ke weeds among thtt 
con\ would be endless and needless both. I 
will recai one alone of the enthusiasm that pre* 
Tailed, and of the impiMienoe with which sotne 
men imposed on the simplicity of others. We 
ftod it la Paul's second £p«stie to the Coriw* 
thtans. The eftcct of liis first, whatever that 
w^ eucouraged Mm to write in this ume plainly 

and 
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and more bitterly against tfae false teachers, aad 

more highly in praise of himself, his authority, 
and his merit, which he scruples not tq prefer to 
that of all the other apostles. On this occasion, 
it appears, that the false teachers had the front to 
assure, anc^ to make the tirst christian converts 
believe, that they had an iminediqite communica- 
lion with celestial beings. This gave them an air 
of superiority, to which St. Paul thought it not 

proper to submit, as indeed it was not, since that 
would have been to submit his authority to theirs, 
and the Gospel he taught to the gospels tbey 
tauglit. The least he could do, and it is observable, 
that bis modesty would allow him to do no morCf 
was to oppose his own raptures and visions to 
those which thesQ men pretended to have, and to 
declare, that he too had been rapped up ipto tfae 
third Heaven, either in body or spirit, where he 
had learned things ipcomprehensible and iwf^ 
fable. 

What has been said very summarily may serve, 
however, to show, that it was not possible tradi- 
tions, derived from . the fiVst and through the 
most early ages of Christianity, should convey 
^ either facts or doctrine^, down with a due an* 
thenticity and precision, unles^ a continued mi** 
racle had subsisted to alter the nature of 
things, and to produce eflfects repugnant to thdr 
causes. But th^ie remain some circumstances 
etill, -which deserve to be mentioned. It has 
been observed already, that the fondness of the 
|irst Christians for pagan theology cari^ed them, 

not 
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not only to borrow from it, but to forge books un« 
der ihe names of such as had been famous divines 
in the East, in Egypt, and elsewhere. Even this 
did not content ihem. They not only introdu- 
ced) with equal absurdity and falsehood^ these 
authorities, to confirm the most sublime mysteries 
of Christianity, and to teach men the way to sal- 
ration but they composed a multitude of dif** 
ferent gospels, not less, I believe, than forty, to 
give the authority of a divine original to all the 
fabulous traditions, superstitious practices, and 
extravagant doctrines, which were adopted, or in- 
vented by the different sects. Thus, the GnoS'* 
ticks had their gospel ; the Marcioaiies had 
theirs ; the Valemiaians had theirs, and even Ju- 
das Iscariot had his Apocalypses, or books at 
revelations, were not so numerous ; but of these 
too there were several. One of these particu* 
larly, the Apocalypse of St. Paul, I could almost 
yvish that we had, since it pretended to relate the 
ineffable things he saw in the third Heaven. But * - 
it is lost as well as others: and if that which we 
have under the name of St. Jotm had /been lost 
likewise, there might have been some madmen the ' 
fewer, and Christianity would not havesuiicred so 
much. 

There was another practice in the primitive 
church, which may find it's place properly enough 
here, because it served to corrupt the traditions 

* Via ad salutem— -^indicata. 

t Cod* Apoc««Nov. Teitam. offabricius* . * 

of 
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of the ehorcb, and to fill the ecclesiastical annals 
with Irving legends ; though it did not corrupt the 
doctrines of Christianity so directly as the otberai 
The practice I mean is, that of writing pious lo- 
maocesy under the pretence of writing the iives of 
saints^ and the deaths of martyrs. This practice 
grew so frequent, and those romances were held 
in such esteem, that a certain ecelesiastick of tha 
Greek church, one Mctaphraslus*, I think, pub* 
iished a treatise of criticism on the subject, and 
laid down rules for the composition of them. • 
Christian historians, Uke those of Greece, who 
wrote after the expedition of Alexander^, ima^ 
gined they could never add too much of the mar* 
vellous events. Their readers seemed to be of 
4he same mind : and history became ronumee is 

order to please. Tiiese historic^ too oi saints and 
martyrs were panegyricks as well as romances^ 
and had the same efiect, that Tuily ascribes somi&- 
where to llie funeral orations of the Romans, 
which corrupted tradition first, and history after^ 
ward. Well might they have this effect, when 
they were authorised by the greatest and most ad* 
mined fathers of tlie ciiurcb ; when such a man as 
St. Austin, for instance, read such legends in ilie 
pulpit to bis congregation, and kept and pub* 
li^ed accounts of miracles wrought by the re* 
iicks of saints and niiu-tyrs. Since the i>reachers 
popagated these idle tales, it is not wonderful 
^ tiial iLe hearers believed Lhciii, aiid that pious ly- 

* Vid. Bailctt*s Pxef. to the lives of Saiirts. 

ing 
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lag became the voice of tradition, in ages when 

any tiling might be ini|)Osed on christian audito- 
ries, and that which was least understood was 
most admired in them, according to the character 
given of tlie^e ilocks by St, Gregory of Nazianzea; 
io a very remarkable anecdote related bySt.Je* 
rem*. But these roiiiaiiccs Ijad an effucl siiU 
woise i for they introduced into Christianity a sort 
of polytheism and idolatry, too nearly akin to 
heathenism. Let not your zeal for the honour of 
aaiats^ martyrs^ and confessors^ make you think the 
cxpresbiou too hard. I can quote you one much 
more hard from Erasmus, for whom you profeui 
the same veneration that I have. In the* Prefiice 
to De ilarca, before his Paraphrase on St. Paul s 
£pistle8 to the Corinthians^ after sayings tliac 
this apostle did not suffer any mortal to be 
cned or preached up, nor the praise of tlic 
^* Gospd to be transferred to men," he adds, 
nunc quidciu, velut anliquato Chrislo, novum 
idolatrias genqs invehunt, ex hominibus, ut ita 
Jofjuar, decs facientes," The church, your 
churcii I mean, hab ascribed divinity, little, it at 
all better than the heathen did. Some of your 
saints, though they were not publick debauchees, 
: w ere very ill men : aiid if you coiisuit Cyprian, 
Mrhose authority is so much respected, and for the 
same rta^on, by the christian clergy of every sect, 
you will iind, tlmt they who sufiered as confessors 
were veiy often men of the most profligate 

, t I^ad N<»potiia« . 

rals. 
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rals. If tbey were such after their sufferitfg^ 

there is room td believe, that some of the mar-» 
tyrs were such before ihey suffered^ and whea they 
f uffiired. 

No monuments can be more uncertain, none 
more precarious^ than those of christian tradition* 
Otber traditions grow more and more so by time. 
These were never more so than at first. Ask your 
acquaintance doctor Waterland, whether he has 

found the tradition of the three fir^t ages of tl\e 
church direct, clear, and uniform ja support of 
the consubstantiality of the Son to the Father^ 
which is a doctrine that he defends most Strenu^ 
ously. He will assure you, that be has found h 
to be so* He will not be able, however, to prove 
i^ any more than bishop Bull has done, after all 
bis boasts of the unanimity of the fathers, and 
even witli the help of forced constructions, and 
indirect proofs. As little will he or any other 
divine be able to defend, on this authority, seve- 
ral doctrines, that they hold, or to justify tbeui- 
selves^-for not holding several that they reject 
Even your divines, who lay so much stress on 
tradition, are pleased to abandon it, as well as 
ours, in cases wherein it seems to carry the great* 
est authority, because it is immediately derived 
from the apostles. Thus, I believe, that absti* 
nence from blood, which was enjoined as mucfh 
as abstinence from fornication by tlie apostjes in 
a solemn council, is at this time required by no 
doctor, except doctor Delany. Thus again, there 
are, I suppose^ viry few miUenarians left, if even . 

• ' Mr. 
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i4f. Whiston be atill of the dame opinion, though 
the year one thousand seven liundrcdand twenty 
h paaty and the miUeamum not begun. In shorty 
by partial traditions they can prove or disprove 
any thing, fiy uoiversal traditions altnoat no- 
thing. This very doctrine of a millennium was 
opposed at the close of the second century* : and 
a certain . priest, one Cains^ who believed, that 
the Apocalypse ascribed to St. John was writ by 
Cerinihua, ascribed this opinion not to the evaa-^ 
gelist) but to the heretick. Jerom, Austin, Gre^ 
gory the great, or the saint as he is called with 
less reason, and divines much more modem tbsii 
these, have interpreted the passages of the Apo« 
Calypse, that establish the miliennium, in anotlief 
aense: and a man, who should profess to expect 
it at this day, or to believe the doctrine, would 
be treated as a visionary. But yet we must, I 
think, receive this tradition, so generally reject* 
ed ; or reject all traditigus, even those as gene* 
rally received* 

Let me say something more, which occurs to 
me on the subject of the milienniurn. Irenseus is 
ft father much quoted and much respected. Ire« 

neeus had seen Papias and Polycaip, and was 
himself a disciple of the disciples of St. John. 
All these were millenarians: and thus the first 
authors of apostolical traditions taugtu this doc* 
trine as apostoltcaL Juatin the martyr, and Tar* 
tuUian, were millenarians likewise. Justin was 

« * fiuMb- UisU £cciei. lib. 3. 

You VI. Ha, tiw 
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tb^ first fiUboTi 1 believe, who took aotice of lliei 
i^pocalypse, aacrited it to Sl John, and founded 
bia belief of the milleunium upon it, in the dm- 
logMO witb Trypbon. TertuUiaQ goes futhen 
lie maintains the Apocalypse against the Marcion- 
itesy and affirm^ that the new Jerusaleaii to be 
built by the band of God, and to descend from 
Heaven, v,'<i3 known to Ezekiel, and had been 
leen by the apostle John ; nay, that the pia% 
or modeiof it, had been seen in bis time sus- 
pended in the air forty days together, that it 
luigbt be known agpun, wiien it. should actually 
exist on the Earth. Let it not be said, that I 
insist on the authorities of a weak nian» and of a 
lEI^aian. I migbt do so, in this case, with as 
good reason as divines have for insisting on them 
in so many others.. But the point I insist upon is 
tbis» The doctrine of the nuUennium was an aposr 
tolical doctrine^ and taught as such by the immer 
diate successors of tbe apostles* It was opposed^ 

indeed, near two centuries afterward by an ob- 
scure priest, who denied it to be the deetriae of 
Jobn^ because be denied St. John to be the 
mithor of the Apocalypse. But the doctrine wa^ 
founded on original tradition, ae well as on the 
Apocalypse : and therefore, whatever interpreta- 
.tlons were made of these . revelations in after 
times, tbe tradition was too fresh to be shaken* 
What shall we say now > Were the traditions 
.jCanc^uingthemiUenmum of doubtful authority ia 
the first ages of tbe church ? In that case, tradi« 

. . . tioa 

• ■ ' 
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tion is ho rule at dL Wereth^ linifonii ? J-LoW 

tomes this doctrine to be exploded ? 

The third aiid fburth way$, that is, tbi^ tUrd 
tvorst, of preserving doctrines, which BarroW 
mentions, have so near a relation to one another, 
that one fs the neciessary coosequenciis of thd 
other. They who decide about disputable and 
disputed ikcts or doctrines^ at great dislknced of 
time, may be easily imposed upon by traditioiii; 
and may easily impose by authority. Tradition in 
aU that time growing corrupt; If it become &lse; 
they decide and they write falsely ; if uncertain^ 
u ncertainly . The Nicd^an council decided against 
Arius: and yet, if we gbe credit td Petavios^ 

whom it was mure easy to silence by authority^ 
than to refute by fact and by reason, the fathers 
of the three first centuries were little better than 
-Arians. How came the fathers of the fourth to 
decree so positively and so precisely in favour of 
a codsubstantiality, about which the tradition had 
been neither positive, precise, nor unanimous ; 
though bishop Bull has ventured to assert, that 
the antenicsean fathers had agreed on this subject, 
f^ adunum.'' Could any man, who had not the 
front of a controversial writer, affirm in this man« ' 
nerj when he knew, ias Bull knew, that eighty fa- 
tbers^ who condemned Paul of Samosata, denied 
the homoiision, or consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father ? 

Will it be urged, that the four Gkispels are at 
old, and even older than tradition ; that the or« 
tbodoa doctrine concerning the Trinity is esta- 

0 H 2 blishei} 
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lllirii^ ia Hmmt ^ni ia ih« other Scriptqres of (b0 
New Testamenti all whieh tFadilioa is to ba 
WtrtU^d an4 corrf ? | ^pprebeod, tb^t the 
Mmr wilt DOt ba 6i)iSeient« Soma will aaKity 
that the Scriptures, far from establishing the Xi- 
doctrioei vindicutey by their whole t^nourg 
Ilia supr^naey of Iha Fatbar, find declare the sub- 
afd|i|4ti|)D of the Son. jBMt let it be^ that thQ 
GeipeU raoriv«4 ipto Iba c^hoq fMre £ivwrabie to 
the orthodox belief ; how do we know, that tb? 
ttbf^ Go^pds w^re ex^otly conforipaUe to these^ 
W n matter of so mneb ake de^aiiioa ? Migbl 

liet our learned and subtik theology find the task 
ia^aitdy harder, if we hi^4 thosm Gp#pel% ta 
ffmte a barmoay betwaep three or four dosen, 
tlian beiweea four - The council of Laodicen 

«4ieiHf4 fmm i^pd riyeeted idl the rest* But it ie 

yery possible, that thi» council might proceed, as 
^euocil^ have generally Aom, under the ioflueuce 
0f en eceleaiastical fiictiaa, and decree aoeard« 

i^gly 5 or else on soiiic such reasons as Irenaeus 

fnUed a deiuonstratieiu'*, Tbere are four paria 
of the world. There are four cardinal wiada« 

There bav«} b^u four covenants, under Adam, 
No^y Moaes, end Chriat< Ther^ can bebm 

four Gos[)cls therefore. I omit some other proofs, 
jusi aa demoostrative as those, upon all whicb be 
di4 (^nd the ce^ocU might deterinine, that tber^ 
could be neittier more uor less than ioiU' Go^p^lsi 

♦ 

< Lib. 3. 
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though several traditiond atttbotii^ sev^al 

others. 

The truth that a4 every ma^, i& th6 mosi 

early days of Christianity, judged of hi* own in- 
spiration, and of the gifts of th^ Spirit he r€H 
tevfedf 80 every church judged of the indpirattoit 

of authors, and of the divint) authority of books. 
The first led to the last, and those authors wer6 
deemed inspired, and thoi^e^ l]k>ok9 iirere eanoxl^ 
ised, in which every particular church found the 
greatest conformity with her o^n isentimetiffs. It 

is astonishing to con-iJer liuw far this cxtrava-* 
gance was carried^ To consider, for instance, 
' that Ctenkent of Alexandria sbouiil look oh an 
Apocalypse of Peter as genuine, and it should be 
rejected afterward.. That St Paul ftbould insert 
in his £pistles several passfage^ 6f the Apoealypsa 
of Ellas, as Origen assures that he did, aad k 
ihould be refused adttittatfee klto^ the esmf^ But 

it is still more astonishing to observe, how much 

respect Origen hioaself had for the vii^ion&of llev* 
mas, and (be ovacles of the^ %bi), m ivell ftS 
oihei s of the fathers* Irenseus, having cited the 
for'mer, uses this expression, ^cripfara ^oauiM 

ciavit^: and honest Justin, in his admonition 
to the Greeks, ei^horts thetn m the most solemn 
manner, to believe the aheiefit and veilerable Sy^ 
bil, who was exitraordinarily inspired by Almighty 
Cod. ^ 

I conclude from the little that has been said on 

^ Lib. 4f* 

uu3 Sk most 
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most voIuminQttft subject, that as tradition fup« 
nishes very precariotis anecdotes to those who 

^vite at great flis^^Qces of tim^ so it may become 
difficult, nay, impossible, to ascertain the autho*^ 
rity even of liooks that were wi itien, perhaps, at 
^be time they suppose themselves -to have beea 
written, if the uttecnpt to fix their authenticity, 
and to reduce them into a canon, is made at ^ 
gjreal distance of time. They mi^y be neither re* 
ceiyed nor rejected on grounds absolutely sure. 
They may be rejected at one time, and received 
at another : a remarkable example of which we 
find in the adventures of the Apocalypse. Whe- 
ther this book was writ by John the Evangelist 
John the priest, Cerinthus, or ^ome other vi- 
sionary, it passed for a ppmpo^ition of the £van- 
g0Ust'% and maintained great credit, as such in the 
church for some centuries before the council of 
Laodicea. This cquqcU left it out of the canon 
in the year three hundred and sixty: and air 
though A^iatick bishops might pass, in this case, 
for judges more competent than thos^ of the 
W^st, the council of Carthage put it into the . 
canon in the year three hundred and ninety s^veq. 
Some Spanidi councils, ^nd others, I believe^ . in 
the West did the same. Anathema, that con- 
vincipg ^rgufnent, |yas employed against all gain- 
^yers: and as the mist thickened, it was qniver* 
^aliy adujitted into the canpa of the New T#s- 
f^ftient ' ' 

To sum up the whole in one short proposi* 
lion* £cdesiastical tradition has beeoL from the 

first 
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firsi and purest ages, founded^ for the most part^ 
in ignoraBcey saperstition, eDthusiasm^ and fttiiid^ 
He who pretends to clear the reverend fathers, 
by whooai tradition was principally conveyed down 
ifroin age to age, and to deny this charge^ must 
. be very igaorant himself, or very impudent. 
Sometimes they show their learning, like Justin^ 
who took the inscription Semoni Deosancto,** 
qn the statue of a god of the Sabines, for an in« 
scription on the statue of Simon the magician*^ 
Sometimes their logick, and the strength of their 
reasoning talents are extremely like to those of Ire* 
Bseus^ in iiis famous demonstration of the necessity 
of four Gospeis. Sometimes they are as sober as 
Cyprian, wjho rehearsed (o bis church in the 
pioroing the visions and drmms be had 'in the 
night, and who consulted little children in their 
extasies^ when h» had oope pf these himself*. 

Sometimes 

♦ As cxfraordinary as this may seem, it wiil not surprise 
^ose who have read the Confession ascribed to him, and 
publihed among his works the Benedic^ne edidoi^of them* 
The great St. Cyprian, for so oar divintSi a9 well b$ youup 
affect to call fainut bad been a rfaeCmician before bis conver* 
sioiii and was after it an admirer of his conntrymant Tertui- 
lian, whom he called his master, and some poiuun c^f whose 
works he used to read every day, Hccurding to an anecdote 
meutioned by St.* Jerom*. Now since he formed his style on 
this model, and on the taste of his age^ we may well exficct to 
find what is found in bis writings, much hyperbole, much 
spiritual bombast, and all the flowers of false eloquence. We 
And them veiy eminently in that extraordinary piece^ his Con- 

fesstonf 



* lAhf de Sicrip. £cclesiast« 
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(tomeUaoes tbeyareassagpicioiisaA AmbroM, who 

k'^d vimas dreams ^too^ wd who bed beside 

ihom 

fMon. Him lie ^vet an «cc6iiot oC bis educfttion, of Itif 
admisiimi into all the socrets of the blackest and most diabo- 

iical ma^ck. Belicne me, says the saint, I sa\v the devil him- 
self; believe mc, 1 embraced hiio, I conversed with him, and 
was esteemed one of those who held a pftnctpil pink akon^ 
Mm* He %dds^ iku liie daril made hm mnny coippliiae|it9 
and projnisesi ^ve him a |>and of inferpal spirits to i:onimand| 
$nd at tke end of this fSnt visit arose from his throne, and ac« 
eompanied the young Jarabm with a politeness, that iurpnscd 
|U1 those who saw it. He describes his person, his dres5, and 
the spin IS that attended his co^rt in materiai fptsf^ with 
which they were supplied bf thestaams of mcriices. Ha 
describes afterward the wonderful fe^ be performed, w]iile b« 
m a magician, and all the abon^inatioQS of wbicH be was 
fnilty. Bat finding at bist, that tbe devif, and alt tbe powers 
ci Hell had not been able to dibaucli Justina, a christian vir- 
gin, for whom his friend Aglaid^s had a strong inclinauon» and 
vboni Cyprian himself seems to have liked very much» he 
lenounced the devil and all his works. He set him even at 
defiance, You trefnUe^ laifl tbe aainti at tba name of Cbiiit : 
the sign of bis cross deprives you of all power: bo.w would 
you stand hisprcbence? Thus the devil was put to confusion, 
13ut Cyprian fell into dcbpair, till his friend Eusi bius coiiiiort- 
ed him, carried him to the bishop, and made him uot % 
(Umstian, but one of thegraatest lights el lha cbiwcb. 

Some divines would find, in all tbisi no rsaaop t» ohjfic^ tM 
Cyprian's authority. On tba contraryy they wevld asaU thia 
confession, and the publick shame which the penitent took U> 
liimst-jf, as an illu^tfious proof of ih* sincerity of his couvcv^ 
sion. Sfich divines rnight, perhaps, go farther, aud show, by 
pray of corollary, not pniy against the NoyasliaQSt tilsA ehris* 
t^ans who l^ad apostised ptjgiit bo recaived to sefmtwiM ^ 
]ilso^ that the most wicked of Pagans migbt baeoi^ a^saintt 
fhey would not, however, able to foivt thh dilemma* 
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Aem tbe facaley of distinguisbing the relieks of 

i^ii^u aud ii^artyrsi cerum emotions that they 
. % caused 

^ Either CypfHui beU«va4 wlnit li« ftpOfM t»te fme^ or ht 
^ kiiew it to b» iUse. If he believed h tme, be was « mtdm 
^ mftQ. If he knew it to he false, he muB a Nar ; and tmthet 
^ in one charactef, ngr in the oti^er, a dt pastor foi: the flocl( 
of Christ." 

Other ^ivinesy of your clinroh, antT of mine, are vcij 
anwiUing to owih that Ihis confesmt isCjrpnan's, Thqf 
muld i^adljr Attfcer it on seme other peison, no matter oa 
whom. HW writings de not only pw^^ like those of the otto 

fathers, ii seeming authcrit_y to many of the doctrines that they 
teach ; but he was m particular a zealous asscrtor (jf the dignity 
and pover of bishops, %od of the vrhoh ecclesiastical order. The 
f aptsts, indeed, haft mest use |or this father ; and hi9 book ' 

de Unitate E^Ma^' alene, naj« isne single passage of iC 
would svlSce to make liim a favount^'ia tlie rhorch of Rone* 
Tbe passane I mean is that wherein, after he has quoted the 
words of Christ to Peter*, though he acknowledges that all the 
apostles received the same powers, he adds^, ** raincn ut uuita- 
tern nuinifestaret, nnitatis ejcndcm origincm ab uno incipi* 
enfeem suA anthoiritate diaposnrt-^fled exordium ab unitatO 
pc«d|c]scitur» et primates Petro datur, irt una Christi cc- 
* etesia, et cathedra una monstretnr/' The repiatation of 
such a witness ill favour of papal primacy, and episcopal au« 
tJiui ity, in the middle of the tliirrf century, is to be supported 
nt any rate ; antl by consequence this piece is not to be as- 
cribed to bim, if the pr^sthood can hinder it» by opposing the 
aMN^ iiUpmboble to tbe mest probable reasons. 

tiH he became a Christian^ 
S$. iltiBlIn i ndeed speabs ef as if he had road his Confcs« 
ftiojUv ** ^lutatus est C) prinims," says this saint, of his country- 
nwn, " ctijus hoclie mt moriam frequentamus — ipse scribit, 
ipie lesttttof cnjus filse fueht abquando, quam nefari», ' 

cpiani 



» J^l^t. Cf XMU ^ John. €.JX, * Se^n. 311. 
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caused io him* Sometimes they are as cautious 
and e^^act io their leports of miracles^ as Austin 

was, 

^ qaam impis, quam iiiipiobar^d:!^^ ac detestandie*'' Tho 
author of th» Conkmon could almost alooe deserve sucb 
epithets ; and it is extremely probable, that Psi|tiii8» a prudent 
deacon,- and the ancient biographer of Cyprian, passed over 

in silence all that preceded his conversion, as it it had been 
unworthy to be jneiitioned, but in truth, that he might not b6 
obliged to say aqy ti^iog of this important Conlesbion. liis 
modem biographer, a Benedictine monk, who published the 
edition of Cypn^'$ works» which Baliisiiis had beguR» is 
• not so fimiy embarniiaed. He pnteiidii^ that there were two 
Cyprians, the great St. Cyprian of Carthage, and a little SU 
Cypnati of Anlioch, whose name is likewise preserved in ec- 
clesiastical monuments. He insists on a poem, which Photi ui 
reports, that the empress Eudocia wrote about a Cyprian and 
a Justina who suffeied msrtjrdom in Nicomedia, an4 which 
eostained many things (bal m imputipd to the Cypriaa 
speak of by St. Gregory of Nazianten in his eighteenth ser* 
mon, though they could not belong to him. On this foun- 
elation the Monk a^uines, that St. Gregory confounded the 
Anliochian with the Carthaginian Cyprian, and did not know 
on whose fesjtival he preached* Our learned Fell had object- 
ed» Itbat no one of this name is to be found among the bishops 
of Antioch : no wonder, says the learned Benedictine, for as 
there were two Cyprians, there wore two Antiocbs, the great 
Antioch so famous in'history, and a little private Antioch 
concciiled in Phoenicia, and scarce heard of in any publick 
records. It seemed incredible 4to Fell, that St, Gregory, who. 
i had been so well instructe4 in ecclesiastic^ aisife by his pious 
lather, and who had been m Nicomediit ai|d ia the nrighbour^ 
ing country, should llcnow nothing of this Antiqchjaa Cyprian, 
but apply the whole of this confession to the Carthaginian. Iti 
will avail little, I suppose, to affirm, that Gregory was come 
newly to Consfantinople, and that he preached A^ithout sulfi- , 
cient preparation and iaformatinn: aathat I may continue to 

.. iJcUeve. 
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w«8. who says on that important question, wl». 
ther St. John died or not. f* that the people of 
« Ephesus, men of sense, and not light ol belief. 
*« had assured him, that the saint was bnried iik 
f their town ; but that he lay in his grave like 
« one who sleeps in his bed, and that the earM» 
which covered hina rose and sunk, as the bed- 
«' clothes do over one who sleeps and breathes. 
To conclude, they were sometimes as sincere and 
honest as Jerom. The sincerity of tins great 
docioi may be seen in this instance. He pre- 
tended, that apgels had scourged him severely for 
bis attachment to profiuie authors ; and to show 
that he had not dreamed it, he appealed to tha 
marks that remained on bis back*. His honesty 
may be seen in this. The fathers were apt to 
employ, like rhetors, false reasons and false an- 
thorifies. Jerom commends the practice, avows 
it and gives rules for it. Nay he makes. Peter 
Md Paul guilty it in their famous dispute, 
which gave occarioo to another between him and 
the bishop of Hippo. 

■ If we were obhged to search for the articles 
and grounds of faith, and for the measures pf 
obedience, in this mystery of fclly and iniquity; 
if we were to collect our chrislianity from dark 
passages of Scripture, that admit often of no 
sense, and often of several, and that are rendered 



more 



believe, as I dobeWeTe. it mote probable, thatthw eriiicks 
go about to deceive u«, than that St. Gitgoiy w«t aecnrod 
liinueU, and impotea on Ins auditory. 

• Ep. ad Eustocbiam. 
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more uncertain and obscure by ecclesiaitical tra* 
Atiom> ind by such divines as have been iiieii- 
lioned, our case would be bad indeed. But such 
M ab&urdity cannot be in the order of an allwise 
TfovidtMe* 'God has dealed tntte graciously 
trith his creatures. The kingdom of theology is 
the kiogdom of darkness ; and to enjoy the true 
light of the Gospel, wc most Hy fftatn ft To 
bctievei that Jesus was the Messiah, is said by 
some to be the unmn necessarium" of faith ; 

but to observe the laws of nature is certainly the 

*^ unun> necessariuai ' oi duty. About this sum** 
ftmry of faith aoddnty there can be no very rea-* 
sonable doubt. Scripture, tradition, and the* 
ology, aU conspire to establish them ; although 
the two bst endeavour to add to them, erud tp 
perple:^ tbcEo^ 

But it is time we should proceed to the last 
cause I assigned of thenrattipltcation of sects, 
•fid the confusion of doctrines, which have ren-* 
dered theology, the corruption of rehgton, and 
the bane of society, by the abuse which a discindt 
order of men has made of religion, to acquire do- 
minion over private consctence, and by that spi« 
HtfMri, a great share of temporal dominion, ia 
every christian state. With this I shall conclude 
all I have to say concerning Authority ia Matters 
of lleligiou, and shall plead the Q^aipC of it, sue- 

cessfuUyi 
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cessfully, I hope, . agaiost those infidels wha 
chaise it uojostly* 

That fdi^n is necessary t6 strengthen, and 
that it contributes to support governinent, cannot 
be deniedy I think, without contradicting reason 
and experience both, Tliis soinc men have beea 
extravagant enough to do directly : while others 
with whom we shall aseddie here, baire coin 
tradicted reason and experience, just as much, in 
a maofier more likely to impoee, and thereforo 
more likely to do hurt, by propagating false con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Bemg, by perplexing the 
notions of religion, and by associatiag to it suds 
as are really distinct from it. From hence ail the 
evil consequencei^ that are imputed to rdigkNi^ 
have 6owed immediately : and • it h nece^ary; 
therefore, in defence of it, to distinguish clearly 
between what is really rdligion, and what has been 
industrioudy, and is now habitually confounded 
with it, and made to pass for it. 

Cavil obligations are itnposed fa^ the taws of 
man ; religious ol) ligations by those of God ; and 
as the authority ol the legislator is far greautr 
in one case than in the olher, so is the sanction of 
the law, eternal punishment in auotiier life, in- 
stead cd temporal pauis and penalties in ibis* 
If it be said, that beside this difference, we are to 
consider how much reUgion has a fartiier in** 
fluence than civil government can have, becausa 
the former reaches to the inward dispositions of 
the heart and mind, while the other goes no &r« 
tbcr than to regulate outward ceofloct; I shall 

neiiher 
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neither d€ay the proposition, nor adtDit all the 
me that is made-of it : but I ahall ccmlude iront 
thence^ bow fieeemiy it is to tbe peace and 
welfare ot maakiady that they be kept from jar-^ 
wfakb cannot be eflfectually prei^nted^ un*- 

less the entire power of both remains in the same 
bands. As long as natural religion is alone con* 
eerned, tbia sbould not seem so difficult; but 
when revealed religions are established^ the dif-* 
ficttl^ becomes almost iosuperable. Tbe priocU ^ 
pies and duties of natural reli^on aris^ from the 
nature of things^ and are discovered by the rea<* 
ion of man, according to tbat order which tbe 
author of all nature, and the giver of all reason/ 
bas established in the human system. From hence 
too would arise tbe institutions of civil govern-* 
ment, in a natural state ; if the minds of legisla-* 
tors were not corrupted previously by supe»tition« 
In these cases, religion and civil government^ 
arising from the same spring, their waters would 
be intermixed^ they would run in one stream^ 
and they might be easily confined to the same 
cbanoei, if revelation did not introduce mysterious 
doctrines and rites, which it becomes soon a trade 
to teach and to celebrate. 

Neither nature nor reason could erer lead 
men to imagine two distinct and independent so* 
cieties in the same society. This imagination 
was broac&ed by ecclesiastical ambition; and 
when it was once broached, it was sure to be 
propagated by the selfinterest of a whole order 
of men in every country, and by the superstition 
- 6( 
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of all the rest A respect for religioa begat a re- 
spect for this orden The idea of religion came to 
be associated to that of chui ch, or rather to be 
confounded with it, and church came to signify 
this order of men even exclusively. This church, 
this religious society, grew up in some countries to 
be the tyrant, in others to be the rival of the state, 
oil the authority of pretended revelations among 
the heathens ; and it is a melancholy truth, that 
the same monstrous growth has been seen and* 
felt, on the pretended authority of real revelations 
' among Christians. Such is the knavery, and such 
the folly of mankind, that no example, ancient 
aor modern, pagan nor christian, can be pro- 
duced of such an order of men once established, 
that has not aimed at acquiring from their insti- 
tution, and that has not acquired, sooner or later, 
immoderate wealth and exorbitant power. 

Few men are so little acquainted with the his- 
tory of the christian world as not to know, that 
the wealth of this church is equal, at least in 
maoy countries,, to that of the £gyptian church ; 
that the influence of the ancient could not be 
greater than that of the modern Magi over 
all ranks of men ; and that the bishop of Rome 
has exercised, even over kings in many countries^ 
a power which he claimed in all, of tlie same 
nature with that of the Ethiopian church over 
kings of one country. 

A religious society, by which is meaned, on 
this occasion, a clergy, is, or is not the creature 
of the state. If the. first, it follows, that this 
'• a ^ order 
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order, no more iljan others, which the state h?tt 
ia^tuied for the maintenance of good gprerii^ 
mtntf can assume any rights, or exereiscf my 
powers, except such as the slate has thought Et 
to attribute to it ; and ih^i the state may and 
dught to keep a constant cdntrol over it, not 
only to prevent usurpations and abuses, but to 
direct the publtek and private intiueiice df th^ 
dergy in a strict conformity to the letter and 
apirit of that coustitutioo, the aervaota of which 
in a much truer sense they are* than what they 
affect aometimes to call themselves, the emlMiB* 
aadora of God to other men* If the last is said^ 

if it is asserted, that the church is in any sort 
iadcpeodent on the stale, there arises from this 
pretennon the greatest absurdity imaginable, thai 
I mean of imperium in imperio:'* an empire 
^ of divine in an empire of human institution. It i% 
in truth, so expressly contained in the very terms 
of the assertion, that none of the tedious so|)his-^ 
lical reasoningSi wh|ch have been emplojed for 

the purpose, can evade or disguise it. 

One of these I will mention, because it has a 
certain air of plausibility, that imposes on nmnjp 
and because, if it cannot stand a short and fair 
examination, as I think it cannot, the whole 
edifice of ecclesiastical independency and gran- 
deur falls to the ground. It baa been said then^ 
that religious and civil societies are widely dis« 
tingiiished by the distinct ends of their institu- 
tions, which imply necessarily distinct powers and 
a mutual independency i tiiat the end of one is 

the 
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the salvation of souis» and thai of the other the 

bccurii} uf tcin[)oral iutercsl^; that the state 
)iunisli€s oven acts, and can puuisii nothing else^ 
because it can have cognizance of nothing that 
passes in the mind, and does not break out into 
criminal actions ; but that the church employing 
her influence to temper the passions, to regulate 
the inward dispositions, and to prevent sins^ as 
ivell as crimes^ is that tribunal at which even in- 
tentions are to be tried, and sins, that do not 
ripen into crimes, nor immediately affect civil 
society, are to be punished. 

Now in answer to all this we may deny, with 
truth and reason on our side, that the avowed, 
ends of religious, and the real ends of civil so* 
cieties, are so distinct as to require distinct pow- 
ers and mutual independency. The salvation of 
souls is not the immediate end of civil govern- 
ment ;. and I wish it was not rather the pretence 
than the end of ecclesiastical policy. But if to 
abstain from evil, and to do good works, be aicai^ 
of salvatioui (he means of salf ation are objects of 
dvil government It is the duty of princes and 
magistrates to promote a strict observation of the 
law of nature, of private and publick mo* 
X rality, and to make those who live in sub- 
jection to them good men, in order to make them 
good citizens* For this purpose, the balance and 
the sword are put into their hands, that they may 
measure out punishment to everyone who injures 
the community, or does wrong to bis neighbour ; 
and a rigorous punishment of crimes, especially if 
it be accompanied with rewards and encourage* 
Vol. VI. II ments 
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meots to virtue, for both are entrasled to the 

same men, is the surest way, not only to reform 
the outward behaviour, but to create an habitual 
inirard disposition to the practice of religion* 

A clergy might cooperate with the civil magis* 
trates, very usefully oo doubt, by exhortations 

aiiH i-c[)roofs, whereof they are seldom sparing, 
and much more by example, which can aloae 
give efficacy to the formev, and which is not, 
houcver, very frequently employed. This they 
might do as assistants to the civil magistrate, in 
concert with him, and in subordination to htm. 
To what purpose, therefore, do they claim and 
afiect independency on him? Greater power, 
never did nor can enable them to do greater 
good. On tiie contrary, it always has, and always 
must divert them from the proper business of their 
profession, create scandalous strife with the civil 
power, and embarrass the whole government. 
Would they erect a tribtHial to pukiish intentions? 
The very pretence is impertinent. Would they 
erect it to punish, where no injury is. offered, nor 
wrong done ? The design is unjust and arbitrary. 
The ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed. The 
magistrate cannot alter thenw The ideas of sins are 
Uiore confused and vague ; and we know by long 
general experience how they vary in the minds, 
or at least in the writings of casuists. Would 
. they erect such a tribunal to try the orthodoxy 
of men's faith r Such a one is erected, \n some 
countries, under the name of the inquisition, and 
is justly detested in alL A tribunal, with all the 
powers oC the inouisition, may extirpate heire^. 
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M rather propagate hypocrisy, by the most abo- 
minable species of tyranny. A irtbunal of this 
«ort, that has powers less coercive, may teaze, 
and vexy and irritate tnankind. It may multiply 
sects, render ifaem more obstinate by persecution, 
and hrinn all those evils on the world vvlnch 
atheists object to religion : but the former can 
never procure a real, nor the latier even an ap- 
parent uniformity. To what end and purpose 
then can spiritual courts, and coercive powers 
attributed to the clergy, serve, unless it be to make 
them judges and parties in their own cause, wlieu 
matters of interest are concerned? . 

5£CT. XXt. 

I INSIST on this point the more, not only be- 
cause it leads directly to what I shall have occa- 
sion to say in the latter part of this £ssay, but be* 
cause I would take oS the mask of ecclesiastical 
ambition, which even some of our own divines 
put on. Those of ycwr church have laid it aside 
long agp, and contend openly for ecclesiastical 
tyranny. The principal difference among them 

seems to be, whether this tyranny shall he ihat of 
a monarchy, or of an aristocracy. Honest Laud 
went as far, at least, as the most tnoderate of 
jourSj and wab frank enough to own his principles 
and aimSb The several revolutions, tiiat have 
happened inour church and state, have rendered 
tbe first too unpopular, to be directly avowed, 
and tbe latter too visibly impracticable, to be en- 
tertained. The bait, however, is tenipiinj*;, and 

I I 3 there 
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. therefore even they nibble at it, who fear the book* 

What they are not suffered to attempt in practice, 
tbey maintain in speculation: they insinuate 
principles, which may serve to reestablish eccle- 
siastical power and independency on the state, in 
some more bdppy conjuncture ; and they do all 
this safely, while seeming modifications, atid am- 
biguous expressions, hinder most men from dis« 
cerning the consequences of what they advance, 
and some even from knowing again in iheu wri- 
tings the same doctrines that they had condemned 
in the writings of others. 

Among all the fallacies which have been em- 
ployed by churchmen, who have thought it neces- . 
sary to soften the absurdity, and to anticipate ob- 
jections, one of tiie roost aUsqrd h^ been ad- 
vanced, though not invented, by a paradoxical ac* 
quaiiitance of yours ; and it is to maintain the in- 
dependency of the church, and to suppose, at the 
same time, a sort of original contract between the 
chyrch and tlie state, the terms of which every 
whimsical writer, eyen this scribbler, adjusts as he 
pleases. They who contend for absolute mo- 
narchy in the state endeavour to explode the no- 
tion of an original contract between the prince and 
the people, because the terms of it are easy to be 
ascertained. They know, those of them at least, 
who are not as mad as Filmer, know, that all the 
rights and powers, which a prince can have, must 
' be derived originally from the people. Thqr 
know, therefore, iliaL the terms of such a contract, 
generally made, and always implied, may be suf- 
ficiently ascertained rea^on^ by law, and by 

custom^ 
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custom, notwithstanding any previous and divine 
rigUtf which it may^be supposed that princes have ' 
to govern. They know too, that the whole body 
of the people, and no pai ticular order of men, are 
to judge of the observation of this contract. But 
they who contend for the independency of the 
church on the state are ready to assume such a 
contract, because the pretence may serve to de** 
\[ide the state in some countries, and can never 
embarrass the church in any. By admitting it^ the 
8tate acknowledges an original independency in 
the church, derived from a greater authority than 
her own : and the supposed terms of union may 
be construed to be rather concessions of the reli- 
gious society to the civil, for tiiQ sake of order and 
' peace^ than grants of the civil to the religious so- 
ciety. Thus religion and the church are set on 
the same foot : no human authority can alter one^ 
but must receive it on the terms it> which it ha^ 
been revealed ; and so may a good casuist prove 
on this hypothesiSi liiat no human authority can 
nieasure out any conditions of establishment to 
the other. Thus the state becomes nothing bet- ' 
ter than a coordinate^ but inferior power. 

The stupid fellow, who advanced this paradox 
in £nglish, did not see how 111 the parts of it bang 
together, nor that, if ecclesiastical government 
was, by divine appointment, independent of civil, • 
no such contract, as he supposes, could be made. 
The religious society, notwithstanding their knowm 
moderation, could not have parted from that in* 
dependency and superiority over the civil power, 
which God has given them. But the truth is, 

they 
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tbey were glad to get an establUbiDeni in the em- 
pi re at any rate : and when a fortunate conjunc- 
ture had made one eaiperor think, that they 
might be of use to him^ it happened, as it often 
has happened, thai the auxiiia: ics usurptii on him, 
or his ftuccessois at least, on the preroj^ves of 
the crown, and on the liberties of the peopla In 
short, if there had been any alliance between the 
church and the state on this occasion, it must have 
been such an alliance as was never heard of before 
nor since. It must have been an aiiiaoce with- 
out any treaty, for there certainly was none : and 
all the advantages, which the religious society ac- 
quired afterward over the civil| were mere usur* 
pations ; for usurpations by fraud are as really 
such as usurpations by force, and these were car- 
ried as far as legislative authority. 

The church advocates beyond the Alps may be 
a little more impudent, but they are much more 
consistent than some on this side. The volumi- 
nous compilation of decrees of councils and popes, 
of resoluiious of fatliers^ of apostolical constitu- 
tions^ and of other ecclesiastical authorities, com* 
poses a body of law, according to them, which the 
church had a right to enact without the concur- 
' rcnceof the state, and which is, however, obliga- 
tory ou the state, aud on eveiy member of the 
states as far as they are concerned in it This, I ^ 
say, is impudent ; but it is consistent with the no- 
tion of a leligious society of divine institution, and 
therefore independent, aud may be easily defend^ 
ed ou Ihut principle Eut uhere we shall look 
for the conditions of iluit original contract^ which 

was 
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was made between the rel5«»ious and the civil so- 
ciety, I know not ; uuicos we suppose them written 
on the back of Constanline's grant to Sylvester, ' 
.and preserved in ihnt ^rand rc [)criory of torgeries, 
- the records of the Uumaa church. We shall not 
find them in the canon law. The French, as good 
papists as they are, admit this in part only : and 
the quarrel between Philip le Bel and Boniface 
the eighth may be said to subsist even now. We, 
who have shook ufl'tlie lloman yoke intirely, ad- 
mil still less of this ecclesiastical code ; for we 

reject every thing in it, that is not conformable 
to ihe law of the state, and to the doctrines of 
the churchy which this law has established. 

This imaginary contract, in short, whether well 
or ill made, never existed, at atiy time, nor inr 
any country ; though to have been real, and real«^ 
]y authorised, it should have been the same at 
all limes and it all countries, where efarisliamly was 
propagated. Political societies make, and alter, 
and break their alliances, as the varying reason of 
state suggests. Different orders of civil govern- 
ment, in the same society, change, and with ihem 
the whole constitution of such governments, as 
reason or passion, the interests or dispositions of 
men determine them. But a religion given by God 
is in it's nature invariable : and therefore, if a 
religious society, with certain privileges, immuni- 
ties, and prerogatives, be necessary to preserve it so, 
the order und constitution of such a society musi 
be invariable too. The church must be establish- 
ed by the same divine authority as the religion,, 
and be by coosequence independent on the state. 

But 
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But nolbiog of ibis kind has been. Christ's king* 

dom was not of this worki. lie sent out his apos- 
tles to teach and to baptise, aod ibe utmost power 
he gave tbefn» beside that of working miracles to 
convince aod to convert, was to shake oft' the dusi 
of their fett, ami to protest agaiosi the inlidetity 
of iliosc, wiio refiBtjd to receive them and the Gos- 
pel they published. The aposiles ordained others 
to accompany and succeed them ia ibe same 
office, the office of teaching and baptising. The 
apostles could give no more power than they re- 
ceived; and no argument of right can be drawn 
from any thing tiiat passed, nor from any tiling 
that these men did, for the maintenance of their 
sect, while Christianity was a sect. As little argu- . 
meat of right, or of independency, can be drawn 
from the impolitick indulgence of civil govern* 
ments, ihui embracing the religion^ admitted the 
teachers of it into a legal establisluucat^ with all 
the extraordinary powers they bad enjoyed, while 
they were leaders and heads of a sect. I call it 
indulgence, because the religious society had no 
original right to any such powers ; because the 
sect could not prescribe in such cases to the state ; 
aod because they were not admitted by any trea*> 
ty, but by the good will and sole autiiority of the 
civil goverumeut* I call this indulgence impoli- 
tick, because it encouraged ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion, laid the foundatioi> of ali the usurpations of 
the church on the state, destroyed the effect of 
religion by theology, and made even cbristtanity 
a grievance, as will be shown immediately*. 

END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

E. BUckidcr, i'li.KcT, To k'. Cc in, C^li^^f «ry Lai:*. 
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